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PREFACE 


In this volume are comprised Douglas’s 
Reply and Lincoln’s Rejoinder in their Fourth 
Joint Debate, at Charleston, Ill., together with 
the last three debates. The memorable forensic 
contest was formally closed at Alton on October 
15, 1858, but as a matter of fact it was continued 
throughout the next year: by Douglas in a 
speech-making tour through the South, with 
Presidential designs, and in an article in Harper’s 
Magazine; and by Lincoln in speeches at Chi- 
cago, Columbus, and Cincinnati. These three 
addresses of Lincoln are also included in the 
present volume, as well as an address before the 
Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, in which 
he attacked slavery as the enemy of free labor. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Lincoln the Ideal American. 
By CHARLES Evans HUGHES. 


THERE is one man who presents to the Ameri- 
can people above all others in his many-sided 
greatness the type, the representative, of those 
qualities which distinguish American character 
and make possible the maintenance of our na- 
tional strength, and in Abraham Lincoln we rec- 
ognize not simply one who gave his life for his 
country and rendered the most important service 
that any man could render in the preservation of 
the Union but one who seemed to have centred 
in himself those many attributes which we recog- 
nize as the sources of our national power. He 
is, par excellence, the true American. 


I wish in our colleges and wherever young 
men are trained, particularly for political life, 
that there could be a course in Lincoln. I wish 
our young men could be taken through the long 
efforts of his career, I wish they could become 
more intimately acquainted with the addresses 
that he delivered, I wish that they could get in 
closer touch with that remarkable personality, 
then they would never find it possible to take 
a low or morbid view of American opportunity. 


*From an extemporaneous address delivered before 
the Republican Club of New York. 
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Abraham Lincoln was an acute man, but we 
erect no monuments to shrewdness. We have no 
memorials by which we desire to perpetuate the 
records of American smartness. Skill in manipu- 
lation, acuteness in dealing for selfish purposes, 
may win their temporary victories, but the acute- 
ness that the American people admire is that 
acuteness which is devoted to the solution of 
problems affecting their posterity and directly re- 
lated to their interests, and which is employed 
unselfishly and for the benefit of the people, apart 
from any individual interest. 

I have long been a student of Lincoln. I have 
marveled at the ability which he displayed. 
There has been no greater exponent of that 
shrewdness of intellect which so pre-eminently 
characterizes the American; but Abraham Lin- 
coln devoted all his talents, his extraordinary per- 
spicacity, to the welfare of the people. He was 
a man of principle. He was a man, all of whose 
acts were founded upon a recognition of the 
fundamental principles which underlie our Re- 
public. Said he on one occasion, “I have no 
sentiments except those which I have derived 
from a study of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.” He was profoundly an apostle of liber- 
ty. I have said that he was a man of principle. 
Rarely has the doctrine of the relation of the 
nation to the States, and of government to the 
individual, been more lucidly expounded than he 
expounded it: “The nation must control what- 
ever concerns the nation. The States or any 
minor political community must control what- 
ever exclusively concerns them. The individual 
shall control whatever exclusively concerns him. 
That is real popular sovereignty.” 
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AN EXPERT LOGICIAN 


He was an expert logician. He brought to 
bear upon his opponents the batteries of remorse- 
less logic. He had a profound confidence in 
the reasoning judgment of the American people. 
He disdained all efforts to capture the populace 
by other means. There is nothing more illumi- 
nating than his conduct in that grand campaign 
against Douglas in 1858. He developed his line 
of attack in a question. He brought to bear upon 
his opponents an extraordinary ability of analy- 
sis. He eviscerated the subject of discussion 
and he presented the whole matter that was then 
before the great American nation in its bare 
bones, in a perfectly cool and logical considera- 
tion; and, while he lost the campaign for the 
senatorship, he made himself the apostle of 
thinking America in its opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery. He had one foundation prin- 
ciple, and that was this: “Slavery,” he said, “is 
wrong. It may be recognized where it consti- 
tutionally exists, but shall it be extended?” And 
to every proposition that was presented by his 
skilful, adroit opponent he presented not abuse, 
not any appeal to the emotions of the multitude, 
but cogent reasoning from which none could 
escape; and, while he lost the senatorship, he ap- 
peared before the American people as represent- 
ing their ideal of straightforward, honest repre- 
sentation of the truth applicable to their crisis, 
and received the highest honors within their gift. 

There never has been an illustration, I venture 
to say, within the memory of man where intellect 
has exerted so potent a magnetism and where 
loyalty has been commended simply because rea- 
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son exerted its sway. I love to dwell upon these 
historic events. Any American who has failed 
to take advantage of their study has lost largely 
his opportunity. 


A HUMBLE MAN 


Whenever you are tempted to think in a dis- 
couraging manner of the future of the American 
Republic you should read the annals of those 
times when the Union itself was in the balance, 
and you should realize how inevitably to the 
demand of reason the American public respond 
and how necessarily anything that cannot stand 
against honest judgment must fail in this en- 
lightened Republic. Lincoln was a humble man, 
unpretentious and of lowly birth. He was with- 
out affectation; he was the most democratic of 
men. No one that has ever lived among us has 
been so much a brother to every man, however 
lowly born or unfortunately circumstanced. His 
was not the early training of those who, like many 
of our distinguished men, had the advantages 
afforded by parentage with noble traditions, 
although in poor circumstances, with schooling 
and environment which would stimulate the lofti- 
est of aspirations. He sprang from conditions 
which would seem to stifle ambition. He simply 
was a man, a great American, superior to all 
the disadvantages which surrounded his birth 
and early training, and there is no man who 
walks in any station of life in any part of the 
country but can call Lincoln his brother, his 
friend, a man of like passions and like experiences 
with himself. 

We recognize some men for the services they 
have rendered. They have deserved well of their 
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country. We recognize Lincoln fer his service. 
No one has deserved better of his country. He 
rendered a service which cannot be eulogized in 
too extravagant terms; but we forget any- 
thing that Lincoln ever did or anything that Lin- 
coln ever said in the recognition of the great 
manhood that was his, which transcended any- 
time -he did because of what he was. iHe 
was a progressive man; he was sensitive to the 
demands of his day. Three or four years after 
the outbreak of the war, he said: “I have not 
controlled events; I confess events have con- 
trolled me. After three years we find ourselves 
in a situation which neither party and no man 
devised or expected.” He was a man who met 
each demand as it arose. To the radicals he was 
too conservative ; to the conservatives he was too 
radical. Few in the community praised him dur- 
ing his life. Probably no man in the whole his- 
tory of the Republic was ever so severely criti- 
cised and lampooned as was Lincoln in the dark 
days of 1864, when through years of trouble he 
had sustained a burden which would have broken 
down an ordinary man. He said in August of 
that year that it seemed there were no friends, 
and he looked forward to the next election as al- 
most certain to go against the party which he 
represented. 


A MAN OF GRIEF 


Without cacrilege I may say he was “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” And, fre- 
quently alone, without the sustaining encourage- 
ment of even those who were close to him in his 
official family, he endeavored to exercise that 
judgment which history commends and that ex- 
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traordinary talent for analyzing difficult situa- 
tions which is the marvel of our later day. 


GENTLE BUT FIRM 


He was a humane man, a man of emotion, 
which he never allowed to control his reason; a 
man of sentiment, of deep feeling. He was 
a lowly man, never asserted himself as superior 
to his fellows, but he could rise in the dignity 
of his manhood to a majesty that has seldom been 
equaled by any ruler of any people under any 
form of government. When Lee sent to Grant 
and suggested that there might be some talk with 
regard to the disposition that might be made of 
public affairs in the interest of peace, and Grant 
forwarded the communication, or the substance 
of it, to the President, the President, without a 
moment’s hesitation, and without consultation 
with any one, wrote in Stanton’s name: “The 
President directs me to say that he wishes you 
to have no conference with General Lee unless 
it be for capitulation of General Lee’s army, or 
on some minor or purely military matter. He 
instructs me to say that you are not to decide, 
discuss or confer upon any political questions. 
Such questions the President holds in his own 
hands, and will submit them to no military 
conferences or conventions.” 

It was not an assertion of any superiority 
which he felt above his brother man. It was 
simply the realization of the dignity of his office 
and its responsibility in a supreme crisis, and the 
willingness to assume that responsibility before 
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the American people, with that innate confidence 
of which his supreme intellect could never suffer 
him to be deprived. 


TRUST IN THE PEOPLE 


_We see in Lincoln patience, the reasoning 
faculty, humanity, the democratic sentiment, pa- 
tient consideration, all combined; and we may 
well learn from him the lesson which at every 
hour of our history we should well study. There 
may be those who look with uncertainty upon our 
future, who feel oppressed with the problems of 
the day. I am not one of them. 

“Why,” said Lincoln, “should we not have pa- 
tient confidence in the ultimate justice of the 
American people?” 

Why not, indeed? Who are the American 
people? They are the most intelligent people 
organized into any civil society on the face of this 
broad earth. They have abundant opportunities 
for education. They are keen and alert. They 
are those whom you meet in every walk of life. 
Their common sense is of general recognition 
among all the people of the world. Why not 
have patient confidence in the ultimate justice of 
the American people? If we can only feel as 
Lincoln felt, and derive our political sentiments 
from a study of the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence, and proceed as Lincoln did, 
with remorseless logic, to the consideration of the 
demands of every exigency, there can be no ques- 
tion but what each problem will be solved, that 
every decade of American history will witness 
a further advance, and that the prosperity of the 
future will far transcend anything that we have 
realized in the past. 
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ABUSES MUST BE CURED 


Undoubtedly abuses exist; undoubtedly abuses 
must be cured. If there is any man who 
stands, or any set of men who think that by 
astuteness they may stand in the way of progress, 
and may prevent the correction of evils that exist, 
let them beware; they will find themselves impo- 
tent. Progress will take no account of them. 
The American people will advance step by step 
surely and inevitably to a realization of their 
ideals, and nothing whatever will stand in the 
way in the course of time of that equality of op- 
portunity and of equal rights before the law 
which the Declaration of Independence an- 
nounced and which the Constitution was intended 
to conserve. 

What we need to-day is a definition of evils. 
What we need to-day is a delimiting of abuses; 
and let the whole power and strength of the Re- 
public, as represented by those who are naturally 
its leaders, be devoted to the careful and calm 
consideration of remedies in order that we may 
save our prosperity and at the same time render 
every condition which threatens us impotent. 
The will of the people, in the interest of the 
people, the deliberate expression of the popu- 
lar judgment, must in this country at all times be 
supreme. There is plenty of coal on board; 
every man is at his post; steam is up, and the 
only question is as to the direction and how to 
avoid the sand-bars and shoals. It is a question 
of the selection of the right course. I believe 
most thoroughly in the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. Every man in this country worthy 
of his citizenship desires to work. 
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He desires to get a fair opportunity to show 
what isinhim. He desires to have the advantages 
which from boyhood he has been taught that this 
American Republic affords. He desires to have 
hurdles and obstacles which may have been put in 
his way by special privilege or by a perversion of 
government removed. He desires to have no dis- 
advantage created by any ill-considered inter- 
ference with government relations. But, on the 
other hand, he intends to have the fullest advan- 
tage and opportunity for the exercise of his in- 
dividual power, with recognition of the equal 
right of every other man to the exercise of his 
individual power; so that all may be prosperous 
and all may succeed; and all that we need is to 
put a stop to those things which are inimical to 
our common advantage, insist upon our common 
rights, reason together in regard to what is fair 
and what is just, and accomplish things with full 
ascertainment of the facts because they are right 
and because the people, in their deliberate judg- 
ment, demand that they should be accomplished. 


A GRAND INHERITANCE 


We are all fortunate that we have a Lincoln. 
What would the country be if we were all a lot 
of sordid money-grabbers, with nothing to point 
to but the particular sharpness of A, or the special 
success in some petty manipulation of B? What 
a grand thing it is that we have the inheritance 
of the memory of a man who had everything that 
we could aspire to in intellectual attainments, 
who was endowed with a strength of moral pur- 
pose, who was perfectly sincere in the interest 
of the people, and who gave his life work and 
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eventually his life itself in order that our Union, 
with its opportunities, might survive. 

I am proud to have had an opportunity to 
study Lincoln’s life. If any have failed to take 
advantage of that opportunity let them not allow 
another year go by without making a thorough 
study of that career. It is an epitome of Ameri- 
canism. It will realize all that they have dreamed 
of and all that they can possibly imagine. It is 
simply a representation of a man upon whose 
brow God had written the line of superiority, who 
never arrogated it to himself except in his great 
function of discharging the highest office of gov- 
ernment. Defeated again and again, failing to 
realize the ambition that was next to him, again 
and again he arose, by sheer force of intellect and 
character, until he came to the point where a 
nation’s burden was put upon him, and he carried 
it so nobly that forever he will be to us the 
nation’s representative of the typical American. 


SPEECHES AND DEBATES 


(1858-1859) 


Fourth Joint Debate with Douglas at 
Charleston—Concluded. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1858. 
Senator Douglas’s Reply. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I had supposed that we as- 
sembled here to-day for the purpose of a joint dis- 
cussion between Mr. Lincoln and myself, upon the 
political questions which now agitate the whole coun- 
try. The rule of such discussions is, that the opening 
speaker shall touch upon all the points he intends to 
discuss, in order that his opponent, in reply, shall have 
the opportunity of answering them. Let me ask you 
what questions of public policy, relating to the wel- 
fare of this State or the Union, has Mr. Lincoln dis- 
cussed before you? Mr. Lincoln simply contented 
himself at the outset by saying, that he was not in 
favor of social and political equality between the white 
man and the negro, and did not desire the law so 
changed as to make the latter voters or eligible to 
office. I am glad that I have at last succeeded in 
getting an answer out of him upon this subject of 
negro-citizenship and eligibility to office, for I have 
been trying to bring him to the point on it ever since 
this canvass commenced. 

I will now call your attention to the question which 
Mr. Lincoln has occupied his entire time in discussing. 
He spent his whole hour in retailing a charge made 
by Senator Trumbull against me. The circumstances 
out of which that charge was manufactured, occurred 
prior to the last presidential election, over two years 
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ago. If the charge was true, why did not Trumbull 
make it in 1856, when I was discussing the ques- 
tions of that day all over this State with Lincoln and 
him, and when it was pertinent to the then issue? He 
was then as silent as the grave on the subject. If the 
charge was true, the time to have brought it forward 
was the canvass of 1856, the year when the Toombs 
bill passed the Senate. When the facts were fresh in 
the public mind, when the Kansas question was the 
paramount question of the day, and when such a 
charge would have had a material bearing on the elec- 
tion, why did he and Lincoln remain silent then, know- 
ing that such a charge could be made and proved if 
true? Were they not false to you and false to the 
country in going through that entire campaign, conceal- 
ing their knowledge of this enormous conspiracy which, 
Mr. Trumbull says, he then knew and would not tell? Mr. 
Lincoln intimates, in his speech, a good reason why 
Mr. Trumbull would not tell; for he says that it might 
be true, as I proved that it was at Jacksonville, that 
Trumbull was also in the plot, yet that the fact of 
Trumbull’s being in the plot would not in any way 
relieve me. He illustrates this argument by suppos- 
ing himself on trial for murder, and says that it would 
be no extenuating circumstance if, on his trial, another 
man was found to be a party to his crime. Well, if 
Trumbull was in the plot, and concealed it in order 
to escape the odium which would have fallen upon 
himself, I ask you whether you can believe him now 
when he turns State’s evidence, and avows his own 
infamy in order to implicate me. I am amazed that 
Mr. Lincoln should now come forward and indorse 
that charge, occupying his whole hour in reading Mr. 
Trumbull’s speech in support of it. Why, I ask, 
does not Mr. Lincoln make a speech of his own in- 
stead of taking up his time reading Trumbull’s speech 
at Alton? I supposed that Mr. Lincoln was capable of 
making a public speech on his own account, or I should 
not have accepted the banter from him for a joint 
discussion. [‘‘How about the charges?’] Do not 
trouble yourselves; I am going to make my speech in 
my own way, and I trust, as the Democrats listened 
patiently and respectfully to Mr. Lincoln, that his 
friends will not interrupt me when I am answering 
him. When Mr. Trumbull returned from the East, 
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the first thing he did when he landed at Chicago was to 
make a speech wholly devoted to assaults upon my 
public character and public action. Up to that time 
I had never alluded to his course in Congress, or to 
him directly or indirectly; and hence his assaults upon 
me were entirely without provocation and without ex- 
cuse. Since then he has been traveling from one end 
of the State to the other repeating his vile charge. I 
propose now to read it in his own language: 


Now, fellow-citizens, I make the distinct charge that 
there was a preconcerted arrangement and plot entered into 
by the very men who now claim credit for opposing a con- 
stitution formed and put in force without giving the people 
any opportunity to pass upon it. This, my friends, is a 
serious charge, but I charge it to-night that the very men 
who traverse the country under banners proclaiming pop- 
ular sovereignty, by design concocted a bill on purpose to 
force a constitution upon that people. 


In answer to some in the crowd, who asked him a 
question, Trumbull said: 


And you want to satisfy yourself that he was in the plot 
to force a constitution upon that people? I will satisfy 
you. I will cram the truth down any honest man’s. throat 
until he cannot deny it. And to the man who does deny it, 
I will cram the lie down his throat till he shall cry 
enough. 

It is preposterous—it is the most damnable effrontery 
that man ever put on—to conceal a scheme to defraud 
and cheat the people out of their rights, and then claim 
credit for it. 


That is the polite language Senator Trumbull applied 
to me, his colleague, when I was two hundred miles 
off. Why did he not speak out as boldly in the Senate 
of the United States, and cram the lie down my throat 
when I denied the charge, first made by Bigler, and 
made him take it back? You all recollect how Bigler 
assaulted me when I was engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight, resisting a scheme to force a constitution on the 
people of Kansas against their will. He then attacked 
me with this charge; but I proved its utter falsity, 
nailed the slander to the counter, and made him take 
the back track. There is not an honest man in 
America who read that debate who wil! pretend that 
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the charge is true. Trumbull was then present in the 
Senate, face to face with me, and why did he not then 
rise and repeat the charge, and say he would cram the 
lie down my throat? I tell you that Trumbull then 
knew it was a lie. He knew that Toombs denied that 
there ever was a clause in the bill he brought forward, 
calling for and requiring a submission of the Kansas 
constitution to the people. I will tell you what the 
facts of the case were. I introduced a bill to author- 
ize the people of Kansas to form a constitution and 
come into the Union as a State whenever they should 
have the requisite population for a member of Con- 
gress, and Mr. Toombs proposed a substitute, author- 
izing the people of Kansas, with their then population 
of only 25,000 to form a constitution, and come in at 
once. The question at issue was, whether we would 
admit Kansas with a population of 25,000, or make her 
wait until she had the ratio entitling her to a represent- 
ative in Congress, which was 93,420. That was the 
point of dispute in the Committee on Territories, to 
which both my bill and Mr. Toombs’s substitute had 
been referred. I was overruled by a majority of the 
committee, my proposition rejected, and Mr. Toombs’s 
proposition to admit Kansas then, with her population 
of 25,000, adopted. Accordingly a bill to carry out his 
idea of immediate admission was reported as a substi- 
tute for mine—the only points at issue being, as I have 
already said, the question of population, and the adop- 
tion of safeguards against frauds at the election. 
Trumbull knew this,—the whole Senate knew it,—and 
hence he was silent at that time. He waited until I 
became engaged in this canvass, and finding that I was 
showing up Lincoln’s Abolitionism and negro-equality 
doctrines, that I was driving Lincoln to the wall, and 
white men would not support his rank Abolitionism, 
he came back from the East and trumped up a system 
of charges against me, hoping that I would be com- 
pelled to occupy my entire time in defending myself, 
so that I would not be able to show up the enormity 
of the principles of the Abolitionists. Now the only 
reason, and the true reason, why Mr. Lincoln has oc- 
cupied the whole of his first hour in this issue between 
Trumbull and myself, is to conceal from this vast 
audience the real questions which divide the two great 
parties. 
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I am not going to allow them to waste much of my 
time with these personal matters. I have lived in this 
State twenty-five years, most of that time have been in 
public life, and my record is open to you all. If that 
record is not enough to vindicate me from these petty, 
malicious assaults, I despise ever to be elected to office 
by slandering my opponents and traducing other men. 
Mr. Lincoln asks you to elect him to the United States 
Senate to-day solely because he and Trumbull can 
slander me. Has he given any other reason? Has he 
avowed what he was desirous to do in Congress on 
any one question? He desires to ride into office, 
not upon his own merits, not upon the merits and 
soundness of his principles, but upon his success in 
fastening a stale old slander upon me. 

I wish you to bear in mind that up to the time of the 
introduction of the Toombs bill, and after its introduc- 
tion, there had never been an act of Congress for the 
admission of a new State which contained a clause re- 
quiring its constitution to be submitted to the people. 
The general rule made the Jaw silent on the subject, 
taking it for granted that the people would demand 
and compel a popular vote on the ratification of their 
constitution. Such was the general rule under Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and Polk, under 
the Whig presidents and the Democratic presidents 
from the beginning of the government down, and no- 
body dreamed that an effort would ever be made to 
abuse the power thus confided to the people of a 
Territory. For this reason our attention was not 
called to the fact of whether there was or was not a 
clause in the Toombs bill compelling submission, but 
it was taken for granted that the constitution would be 
submitted to the people whether the law compelled it 
or not. 

Now I will read from the report by me as chairman 
of the Committee on Territories at the time I reported 
back the Toombs substitute to the Senate. It con- 
tained several things which I had voted against in 
committee, but had been overruled by a majority of the 
members, and it was my duty as chairman of the com- 
mittee to report the bill back as it was agreed upon by 
them. The main point upon which I had been over- 
ruled was the question of population. In my report 
accompanying the Toombs bill, I said: 
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In the opinion of your committee, whenever a consti- 
tution shall be formed in any Territory, preparatory to 
its admission into the Union as a State, justice, the genius 
of our institutions, the whole theory of our republican 
system, imperatively demand that the voice of the people 
shall be fairly expressed, and their will embodied in that 
fundamental law, without fraud, or violence, or intimida- 
tion, or any other improper or unlawful influence, and 
subject to no other restrictions than those imposed by 
the Constitution of the United States. 


There you find that we took it for granted that the 
constitution was to be submitted to the people, whether 
the bill was silent on the subject or not. Suppose I 
had reported it so, following the example of Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, 
Fillmore, and Pierce, would that fact have been evi- 
dence of conspiracy to force a constitution upon the 
people of Kansas against their will? If the charge 
which Mr. Lincoln makes be true against me, it is true 
against Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, and every 
Whig president, as well as every Democratic president, 
and against Henry Clay, who, in the Senate or House, 
for forty years advocated bills similar to the one I 
reported, no one of them containing a clause compell- 
ing the submission of the constitution to the people. 
Are Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Trumbull prepared to charge 
upon all those eminent men from the beginning of the 
government down to the present day, that the absence 
of a provision compelling submission, in the various 
bills passed by them, authorizing the people of Terri- 
tories to form State constitutions, is evidence of a 
corrupt design on their part to force a constitution 
upon an unwilling people? 

I ask you to reflect on these things, for I tell you 
that there is a conspiracy to carry this election for the 
Black Republicans by slander, and not by fair means. 
Mr. Lincoln’s speech this day is conclusive evidence of 
the fact. He has devoted his entire time to an issue 
between Mr. Trumbull and myself, and has not uttered 
a word about the politics of the day. Are you going 
to elect Mr. Trumbull’s colleague upon an issue be- 
tween Mr. Trumbull and me? I thought I was run- 
ning against Abraham Lincoln, that he claimed to be 
my opponent, and challenged me to a discussion of 
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the public questions of the day with him, and was 
discussing these questions with me; but it turns out 
that his only hope is to ride into office on Trumbull’s 
back, who will carry him by falsehood. 

Permit me to pursue this subject a little further. An 
examination of the record proves that Trumbull’s 
charge—that the Toombs bill originally contained a 
clause requiring the constitution to be submitted to the 
people—is false. The printed copy of the bill which 
Mr. Lincoln held up before you, and which he pretends 
contains such a clause, merely contains a clause re- 
quiring a submission of the land grant, and there is no 
clause in it requiring a submission of the constitution. 
Mr. Lincoln cannot find such a clause in it. My re- 
port shows that we took it for granted that the people 
would require a submission of the constitution, and 
secure it for themselves. There never was a clause in 
the Toombs bill requiring the constitution to be sub- 
mitted; Trumbull knew it at the time, and his speech 
made on the night of its passage discloses the fact 
that he knew it was silent on the subject; Lincoln 
pretends, and tells you that Trumbull has not changed 
his evidence in support of his charge since he made his 
speech in Chicago. Let us see. The Chicago Times 
took up Trumbull’s Chicago speech, compared it with 
the official records of Congress, and proved that 
speech to be false in its charge that the original 
Toombs bill required a submission of the constitution 
to the people. Trumbull then saw that he was caught, 
and his falsehood exposed, and he went to Alton, 
and, under the very walls of the penitentiary, made a 
new speech, in which he predicated his assault upon 
me in the allegation that I had caused to be voted 
into the Toombs bill a clause which prohibited the 
convention from submitting the constitution to the 
people, and quoted what he pretended was the clause. 
Now, has not Mr. Trumbull entirely changed the 
evidence on which he bases his charge? The clause 
which he quoted in his Alton speech (which he has 
published and circulated broadcast over the State) as 
having been put into the Toombs bill by me, is in the 
following words: “And until the complete execution 
of this act, no other election shall be held in said 
Territory.” 

Trumbull says that the object of that amendment 
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was to prevent the convention from submitting the 
constitution to a vote of the people. 

Now I will show you that when Trumbull made that 
statement at Alton he knew it to be untrue. I read 
from Trumbull’s speech in the Senate on the Toombs 
bill on the night of its passage. He then said: 


There is nothing said in this bill, so far as I have dis- 
covered, about submitting the constitution, which is to 
be formed, to the people for their sanction or rejection. 
Perhaps the convention will have the right to submit it, 
if it should think proper; but it is certainly not compelled 
to do so according to the provisions of the bill. 


Thus you see that Trumbull, when the bill was on its 
passage in the Senate, said that it was silent on the sub- 
ject of submission, and that there was nothing in the 
bill one way cr the other on it. In his Alton speech he 
says there was a clause in the bill preventing its sub- 
mission to the people, and that I had it voted in as an 
amendment. Thus I convict him of falsehood and 
slander by quoting from him on the passage of the 
Toombs bill in the Senate of the United States, his own 
speech, made on the night of July 2, 1856, and reported 
in the Congressional Globe for the first session of the 
Thirty-fourth Congress, Vol. XX XIII. What will you 
think of a man who makes a false charge and falsifies 
the records to prove it? I will now show you that the 
clause which Trumbull says was put in the bill on my 
motion, was never put in at all by me, but was stricken 
out on my motion and another substituted in its place. 
I call your attention to the same volume of the Con- 
gressional Globe to which I have already referred, page 
795, where you will find the following report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate: 


Mr. Douglas: I have an amendment to offer from the 
Committee on Territories. On page 8, section 11, strike out 
the words “until the complete execution of this act, no 
other election shall be held in said Territory,” and insert. 
the amendment which I hold in my hand. 


You see from this that I moved to strike out the very 
words that Trumbull says I put in. The Committee on 
Territories overruled me in committee, and put the clause 
in; but as soon as I got the bill back into the Senate, I. 
moved to strike it out, and put another clause in its place.. 
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On the same page you will find that my amendment was 
agreed to unanimously. I then offered another amend- 
ment, recognizing the right of the people of Kansas, 
under the Toombs bill, to order just such elections as 
they saw proper. You can find it on page 796 of the 
same volume. I will read it: 


Mr. Douglas: I have another amendment to offer from 
the committee, to follow the amendment which has been 
adopted. The bill reads now: “And until the complete 
execution of this act, no other election shall be held in 
said Territory.” It has been suggested that it should be 
modified in this way: “And to avoid conflict in the com- 
plete execution of this act, all other elections in said 
Territory are hereby postponed until such time as said 
convention shall appoint”; so that they can appoint the day 
in the event that there should be a failure to come into 
the Union. 


The amendment was unanimously agreed to—clearly 
and distinctly recognizing the right of the convention to 
order just as many elections as they saw proper in the 
execution of the act. Trumbull concealed in his Alton 
speech the fact that the clause he quoted had been 
stricken out on my motion, and the other fact that this 
other clause was put in the bill on my motion, and made 
the false charge that I incorporated into the bill a clause 
preventing submission, in the face of the fact that, on 
my motion, the bill was so amended before it passed as 
to recognize in express words the right and duty of sub- 
mission. 

On this record that I have produced before you, I re- 
peat my charge that Trumbull did falsify the public 
records of the country, in order to make his charge 
against me, and I tell Mr. Abraham Lincoln that if he 
will examine these records, he will then know what I 
state is true. Mr. Lincoln has this day indorsed Mr. 
Trumbull’s veracity after he had my word for it that that 
veracity was proved to be violated and forfeited by the 
public records. It will not do for Mr. Lincoln, in 
parading his calumnies against me, to put Mr. Trum- 
bull between him and the odium and responsibility 
which justly attach to such calumnies. I tell him that I 
am as ready to prosecute the indorser as the maker of a 
forged note. I regret the necessity of occupying my 
time with these petty personal matters. It is unbecom- 
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ing the dignity of a canvass for an office of the character 
for which we are candidates. When I commenced the 
canvass at Chicago, I spoke of Mr. Lincoln in terms of 
kindness, as an old friend; I said that he was a good 
citizen, of unblemished character, against whom I had 
nothing to say. I repeated these complimentary re- 
marks about him in my successive speeches, until he 
became the indorser for these and other slanders 
against me. If there is anything personally disagreeable, 
uncourtequs, or disreputable in these personalities, the 
sole responsibility rests on Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Trumbull, 
and their backers. 

I will show you another charge made by Mr. Lincoln 
against me, as an offset to his determination of willing- 
ness to take back anything that is incorrect, and to 
correct any false statement he may have made. He has 
several times charged that the Supreme Court, President 
Pierce, President Buchanan, and myself, at the time I 
introduced the Nebraska bill, in January, 1854, at 
Washington, entered into a conspiracy to establish 
slavery all over this country. I branded this charge as a 
falsehood, and he then repeated it, asked me to analyze 
its truth, and answer it. I told him, “Mr. Lincoln, I 
know what you are after; you want to occupy my time 
in personal matters, to prevent me from showing up the 
revolutionary principles which the Abolition party— 
whose candidate you are—have proclaimed to the 
world.” But he asked me to analyze his proof, and I 
did so. I called his attention to the fact that at the 
time the Nebraska bill was introduced, there was no 
such case as the Dred Scott case pending in the Su- 
preme Court, nor was it brought there for years after- 
ward, and hence that it was impossible there could have 
been any such conspiracy between the judges of the 
Supreme Court and the other parties involved. I 
proved by the record that the charge was false, and 
what did he answer? Did he take it back like an honest 
man and say he had been mistaken? No; he repeated 
the charge, and said, that although there was no such 
case pending that year, there was an understanding be- 
tween the Democratic owners of Dred Scott and the 
judges of the Supreme Court and other parties in- 
volved, that the case should be brought up. I then de- 
manded to know who those Democratic owners of Dred 
Scott were. He could not or would not tell; he did not 
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know. In truth, there were no Democratic owners of 
‘Dred Scott on the face of the land. Dred Scott was 
owned at that time by the Rev. Dr. Chaffee, an Aboli- 
tion member of Congress from Springfield, Mass., 
and his wife; and Mr. Lincoln ought to have 
known that Dred Scott was so owned, for the reason 
that as soon as the decision was announced by the 
court, Dr. Chaffee and his wife executed a deed emanci- 
pating him, and put that deed on record. 

It was a matter of public record, therefore, that at the 
time the case was taken to the Supreme Court, Dred 
Scott was owned by an Abolition member of Congress, 
a friend of Lincoln’s, and a leading man of his party, 
while the defense was conducted by Abolition lawyers; 
and thus the Abolitionists managed both sides of the 
case. I have exposed these facts to Mr. Lincoln, and 
yet he will not withdraw his charge of conspiracy. I 
now submit to you whether you can place any confidence 
in a man who continues to make a charge when its 
utter falsity is proven by the public records. I will 
state another fact to show how utterly reckless and un- 
scrupulous this charge against the Supreme Court, 
President Pierce, President Buchanan, and myself is. 
Lincoln says that President Buchanan was in the con- 
spiracy at Washington in the winter of 1854, when the 
Nebraska bill was introduced. The history of this 
country shows that James Buchanan was at that time 
representing this country at the Court of St. James, 
Great Britain, with distinguished ability and usefulness, 
that he had not been in the United States for nearly a 
year previous, and that he did not return until about 
three years after. Yet Mr. Lincoln keeps repeating this 
charge of conspiracy against Mr. Buchanan when the 
public records prove it to be untrue. Having proved it 
to be false as far as the Supreme Court and President 
Buchanan are concerned, I drop it, leaving the public to 
say whether I, by myself, without their concurrence, 
could have gone into a conspiracy with them. My 
friends, you see that the object clearly is to conduct the 
canvass on personal matters, and hunt me down with 
charges that are proven to be false by the public records 
of the country. I am willing to throw open my whole 
public and private life to the inspection of any man, or 
all men who desire to investigate it. Having resided 
among you twenty-five years, during nearly the whole 
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of which time a public man, exposed to more assaults, 
perhaps more abuse, than any man living of my age, or 
who ever did live, and having survived it all and still 
commanded your confidence, I am willing to trust to 
your knowledge of me and my public conduct without 
making any more defense against these assaults. 

Fellow-citizens, I came here for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the leading political topics which now agitate the 
country. I have no charges to make against Mr. Lin- 
coln, none against Mr. Trumbull, and none against any 
man who is a candidate, except in repelling their as- 
saults upon me. If Mr. Lincoln is a man of bad char- 
acter, I leave you to find it out; if his votes in the past 
are not satisfactory, I leave others to ascertain the fact; 
if his course on the Mexican war was not in accordance 
with your notions of patriotism and fidelity to our own 
country as against a public enemy, I leave you to ascer- 
tain the fact- I have no assaults to make upon him, ex- 
cept to trace his course on the questions that now divide 
the country and engross so much of the people’s atten- 
tion. 

You know that oe to 1854 this country was divided 
into two great political parties, one the Whig, the other 
the Democratic. I, as a Democrat for twenty years 
prior to that time, had been in public discussions in this 
State as an advocate of Democratic principles, and I can 
appeal with confidence to every old-line Whig within 
the hearing of my voice to bear testimony that during 
all that period I fought you Whigs like a man on every 
question that separated the two parties. I had the 
highest respect for Henry Clay as a gallant party-leader, 
as an eminent statesman, and as one of the bright orna- 
ments of this country; but I conscientiously believed that 
the Democratic party was right on the questions which 
separated the Democrats from the Whigs. The man 
does not live who can say that I ever personally as- 
sailed Henry Clay or Daniel Webster, or any one of the 
leaders of that great party, whilst I combated with all 
my energy the measures they advocated. What did we 
differ about in those days? Did Whigs and Democrats 
differ about this slavery question? On the contrary, 
did we not, in 1850, unite to a man in favor of that sys- 
tem of compromise measures which Mr. Clay intro- 
duced, Webster defended, Cass supported, and Fillmore 
approved and made the law of the land by his signature. 
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While we agreed on these compromise measures, we dif- 
fered about a bank, the tariff, distribution, the specie 
circular, the subtreasury, and other questions of that 
description. Now, let me ask you, which one of those 
questions on which Whigs and Democrats then differed 
‘now remains to divide the two great parties? Every 
one of those questions which divided Whigs and Demo- 
crats has passed away; the country has outgrown them; 
they have passed into history. Hence it is immaterial 
whether you were right or I was right on the bank, 
the subtreasury, and other questions, because they no 
longer continue living issues. What, then, has taken 
the place of those questions about which we once dif- 
fered? The slavery question has now become the lead- 
ing and controlling issue; that question on which you 
and I agreed, on which the Whigs and Democrats 
united, has now become the leading issue between the 
National Democracy on the one side, and the Republican 
or Abolition party on the other. 

Just recollect for a moment the memorable contest of 
1850, when this country was agitated from its center to 
its circumference by the slavery agitation. All eyes in 
this nation were then turned to the three great lights 
that survived the days of the Revolution. They looked 
to Clay, then in retirement at Ashland, and to Webster 
and Cass in the United States Senate. Clay had retired 
to Ashland, having, as he supposed, performed his mis- 
sion on earth, and was preparing himself for a better 
sphere of existence in another world. In that retire- 
ment he heard the discordant, harsh, and grating sounds 
of sectional strife and disunion; and he aroused and 
came forth and resumed his seat in the Senate, that 
great theater of his great deeds. From the moment that 
Clay arrived among us he became the leader of all the 
Union men, whether Whigs or Democrats. For nine 
months we each assembled, each day, in the council- 
chamber, Clay in the chair, with Cass upon his right 
hand and Webster upon his left, and the Democrats and 
Whigs gathered around, forgetting differences, and only 
animated by one common patriotic sentiment, to devise 
means and measures by which we could defeat the mad 
and revolutionary scheme of the Northern Abolitionists 
and Southern disunionists. We did devise those means. 
Clay brought them forward, Cass advocated them, the 
Union Democrats and Union Whigs voted for them, 
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Fillmore signed them, and they gave peace and quiet to 
the country. Those compromise measures of 1850 were 
founded upon the great fundamental principle that the 
people of each State and each Territory ought to be left 
free to form and regulate their own domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

I will ask every old-line Democrat and every old-line 
Whig within the hearing of my voice, if I have not truly 
stated the issues as they then presented themselves to 
the country. You recollect that the Abolitionists raised 
a howl of indignation, and cried for vengeance and the 
destruction of Democrats and Whigs both who sup- 
ported those compromise measures of 1850. When I 
returned home to Chicago, I found the citizens inflamed 
and infuriated against the authors of those great meas- 
ures. Being the only man in that city who was held 
responsible for affirmative votes on all those measures, I 
came forward and addressed the assembled inhabitants, 
defended each and every one of Clay’s compromise 
measures as they passed the Senate and the House and 
were approved by President Fillmore. Previous to that 
time, the city council had passed resolutions nullifying 
the act of Congress, and instructing the police to with- 
hold all assistance from its execution; but the people of 
Chicago listened to my defense, and like candid, frank, 
conscientious men, when they became convinced that 
they had done an injustice to Clay, Webster, Cass, and 
all of us who supported those measures, they repealed 
their nullifying resolutions and declared that the laws 
should be executed and the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion maintained. Let it always be recorded in history, 
to the immortal honor of the people of Chicago, that 
they returned to their duty when they found that they 
were wrong, and did justice to those whom they had 
blamed and abused unjustly. When the legislature of 
this State assembled that year, they proceeded to pass 
resolutions approving the compromise measures of 1850. 
When the Whig party assembled in 1852 at Baltimore in 
national convention for the last time, to nominate Scott 
for the presidency, they adopted as a part of their plat- 
form the compromise measures of 1850 as the cardinal 
plank upon which every Whig would stand and by 
which he would regulate his future conduct. When the 
Democratic party assembled at the same place, one 
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month after, to nominate General Pierce, we adopted the 
same platform so far as those compromise measures 
were concerned, agreeing that we would stand by those 
glorious measures as a cardinal article in the Democratic 
faith. Thus you see that in 1852 all the Old Whigs and 
all the old Democrats stocd on a common plank so far 
as this slavery question was concerned, differing on 
other questions. 

Now, let me ask, how is it that since that time so 
many of you Whigs have wandered from the true path 
marked out by Clay and carried out broad and wide by 
the great Webster? How is it that so many old-line 
Democrats have abandoned the old faith of their party, 
and joined with Abolitionism and Free-soilism to over- 
turn the platform of the old Democrats, and the plat- 
form of the Old Whigs? You cannot deny that since 
1854 there has been a great revolution on this one ques- 
tion. How has it been brought about? I answer that 
no sooner was the sod grown green over the grave of 
the immortal Clay, no sooner was the rose planted on 
the tomb of the godlike Webster, than many of the 
leaders of the Whig party, such as Seward, of New 
York, and his followers, led off and attempted to Aboli- 
tionize the Whig party, and transfer all your Old Whigs, 
bound hand and foot, into the Abolition camp. Seizing 
hold of the temporary excitement produced in this coun- 
try by the introduction of the Nebraska bill, the disap- 
pointed politicians in the Democratic party united with 
the disappointed politicians in the Whig party, and en- 
deavored to form a new party composed of all the Aboli- 
tionists, of Abolitionized Democrats and Abolitionized 
Whigs, banded together in an Abolition platform. 

And who led that crusade against national principles 
in this State? I answer, Abraham Lincoln on behalf of 
the Whigs, and Lyman Trumbull on behalf of the Dem- 
ocrats, formed a scheme by which they would Aboli- 
tionize the two great parties in this State on condition 
that Lincoln should be sent to the United States Senate 
in place of General Shields, and that Trumbull should 
go to Congress from the Belleville district, until I would 
be accommodating enough either to die or resign for his 
benefit, and then he was to go to the Senate in my 
place. You all remember that during the year 1854 
these two worthy gentlemen, Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Trumbull, one an old-line Whig and the other an old- 
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line Democrat, were hunting in partnership to elect a 
legislature against the Democratic party. I canvassed 
the State that year from the time I returned home until 
the election came off, and spoke in every county that I 
could reach during that period. In the northern part of 
the State I found Lincoln’s ally, in the person of Fred 
Douglass, the negro, preaching Abolition doctrines, 
while Lincoln was discussing the same principles down 
here, and Trumbull, a little further down, was advocat- 
ing the election of members to the legislature who would 
act in concert with Lincoln’s and Fred Douglass's 
friends. I witnessed an effort made at Chicago by Lin- 
coln’s then associates, and now supporters, to put Fred 
Douglass, the negro, on the stand at a Democratic meet- 
ing, to reply to the illustrious General Cass when he was 
addressing the people there. They had the same negro 
hunting me down, and they now have a negro traversing 
the northern counties of the State, and speaking in be- 
half of Lincoln. Lincoln knows that when we were at 
Freeport in joint discussion, there was a distinguished 
colored friend of his there then who was on the stump 
for him, and who made a speech there the night before 
we spoke, and another the night after, a short distance 
from Freeport, in favor of Lincoln; and in order to 
show how much interest the colored brethren felt in the 
success of their brother Abe, I have with me here, and 
would read it if it would not occupy too much of my 
time, a speech made by Fred Douglass in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., a short time since, to a large convention, in which 
he conjures all the friends of negro equality and negro 
citizenship to rally as one man around Abraham Lin- 
coln, the perfect embodiment of their principles, and by 
all means to defeat Stephen A. Douglas. Thus you 
find that this Republican party in the northern part of 
the State had colored gentlemen for their advocates in 
1854, in company with Lincoln and Trumbull, as they 
have now. When in October, 1854, I went down to 
Springfield to attend the State fair, I found the leaders 
of this party all assembled together under the title of an 
anti-Nebraska meeting. It was Black Republican up 
north, and anti-Nebraska at Springfield. I found Love- 
joy, a high priest of Abolitionism, and Lincoln, one of 
the leaders who were towing the old-line Whigs into 
the Abolition camp, and Trumbull, Sidney Breese, and 
Governor Reynolds, all making speeches against the 
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Democratic party and myself, at the same place and in 
the same cause. 

The same men who are now fighting the Democratic 
party and the regular Democratic nominees in this State 
were fighting us then. They did not then acknowledge 
that they had become Abolitionists, and many of them 
deny it now. Breese, Dougherty, and Reynolds were 
then fighting the Democracy under the title of anti- 
Nebraska men, and now they are fighting the Democ- 
racy under the pretense that they are simon-pure Demo- 
crats, saying that they are authorized to have every office- 
holder in Illinois beheaded who prefers the election of 
Douglas to that of Lincoln, or the success of the Demo- 
cratic ticket in preference to the Abolition ticket for 
members of Congress, State officers, members of the 
legislature, or any office in the State. They canvassed 
the State against us in 1854, as they are doing now, own- 
ing different names and different principles in different 
localities, but having a common object in view, viz.: the 
defeat of all men holding national principles in opposi- 
tion to this sectional Abolition party. They carried the 
legislature in 1854, and when it assembled in Springfield 
they proceeded to elect a United States senator, all vot- 
ing for Lincoln with one or two exceptions, which ex- 
ceptions prevented them from quite electing him. And 
why should they not elect him? Had not Trumbull 
agreed that Lincoln should have Shields’s place? Had 
not the Abolitionists agreed to it? Was it not the 
solemn compact, the condition on which Lincoln agreed 
to Abolitionize the Old Whigs, that he should be sena- 
tor? Still, Trumbull, having control of a few Aboli- 
tionized Democrats, would not allow them all to vote 
for Lincoln on any one ballot, and thus kept him for 
some time within one or two votes of an election, until 
he worried out Lincoln’s friends, and compelled them to 
drop him and elect Trumbull in violation of the bargain. 
I desire to read you a piece of testimony in confirma- 
tion of the notoriously public facts which I have stated 
to you. Colonel James H. Matheny, of Springfield, is, 
and for twenty years has been, the confidential personal 
and political friend and manager of Mr. Lincoln. 
Matheny is this very day the candidate of the Republi- 
can or Abolition party for Congress against the gallant 
Major Thomas L. Harris, in the Springfield district, and 
is making speeches for Lincoln and against me. I will 
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read you the testimony of Matheny about this bargain 
between Lincoln and Trumbull when they undertook to 
Abolitionize Whigs and Democrats only four years ago. 
Matheny, being mad at Trumbull for having played a 
Yankee trick on Lincoln, exposed the bargain in a public 
speech two years ago, and I will read the published re- 
port of that speech, the correctness of which Mr. Lincoln 
will not deny: 


The Whigs, Abolitionists, Know-nothings, and renegade 
Democrats made a solemn compact for the purpose of 
carrying this State against the Democracy on this plan: 
First, that they would all combine and elect Mr. Trumbull 
to Congress and thereby carry his district for the legis- 
lature, in order to throw all the strength that could be 
obtained into that body against the Democrats. Second, 
that when the legislature should meet, the officers of that 
body, such as speaker, clerks, doorkeepers, etc., would be 
given to the Abolitionists; and, third, that the Whigs were 
to have the United States senator. That, accordingly, 
in good faith Trumbull was elected to Congress, and his 
district carried for the legislature, and when it convened 
the Abolitionists got all the officers of that ‘body, and 
thus far the “bond” was fairly executed. The Whigs, on 
their part, demanded the election of Abraham Lincoln to 
the United States Senate, that the bond might be fulfilled, 
the other parties to the contract having already secured 
to themselves all that was called for. But, in the most 
perfidious manner, they refused to elect Mr. Lincoln; and 
the mean, low-lived, sneaking Trumbull succeeded, by 
pledging all that was required by any party, in thrusting 
Lincoln aside and foisting himself, an excrescence from 
the rotten bowels of the Democracy, into the United 
States Senate; and thus it has ever been, that an honest 
man makes a bad bargain when he conspires or contracts 
with rogues. 


Lincoln’s confidential friend, Matheny, thought that 
Lincoln made a bad bargain when he conspired with 
such rogues as Trumbull and the Abolitionists. I would 
like to know whether Lincoln had as high an opinion of 
Trumbull’s veracity when the latter agreed to support 
him for the Senate, and then cheated him, as he has 
now, when Trumbull comes forward and makes charges 
against me. You could not then prove Trumbull an 
honest man either by Lincoln, by Matheny, or by any of 
Lincoln’s friends. They charged everywhere that Trum- 
bull had cheated them out of the bargain, and Lincoln 
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found, sure enough, that it was a bad bargain to contract 
and conspire with rogues. 

And now I will explain to you what has been a mys- 
tery all over the State and Union, the reason why 
Lincoln was nominated for the United States Senate by 
the black Republican convention. You know it has 
never been usual for any party, or any convention, to 
nominate a candidate for United States senator. Prob- 
ably this was the first time that such a thing was ever 
dene. The Black Republican convention had not been 
called for that purpose, but to nominate a State ticket, 
and every man was surprised and many disgusted when 
Lincoln was nominated. Archie Williams thought he 
was entitled to it, Browning knew that he deserved it, 
Wentworth was certain that he would get it, Peck had 
hopes, Judd felt sure that he was the man, and Palmer 
had claims and had made arrangements to secure it; 
but, to their utter amazement, Lincoln was nominated by 
the convention, and not only that, but he received the 
somination unanimously, by a resolution declaring that 
Abraham Lincoln was “the first, last, and only 
choice” of the Republican party. How did this occur? 
Why, because they could not get Lincoln’s friends to 
make another bargain with “rogues,” unless the whole 
party would come up as one man and pledge their honor 
that they would stand by Lincoln first, last, and all the 
time, and that he should not be cheated by Lovejoy this 
time, as he was by Trumbull before. Thus, by passing 
this resolution, the Abolitionists are all for him, Lovejoy 
and Farnsworth are canvassing for him, Giddings is 
ready to come here in his behalf, and the negro speakers 
are already on the stump for him, and he is sure not to 
be cheated this time. He would not go into the arrange- 
ment until he got their bond for it, and Trumbull is 
compelled now to take the stump, get up false charges 
against me, and travel all over the State to try and elect 
Lincoln, in order to keep Lincoln’s friends quiet about 
the bargain in which Trumbull cheated them four years 
ago. You see now why it is that Lincoln and Trumbull 
are so mighty fond of each other. They have entered 
into a conspiracy to break me down by these assaults on 
my public character, in order to draw my attention from 
a fair exposure of the mode in which they attempted to 
Abolitionize the Old Whig and the old Democratic par- 
ties and lead them captive into the Abolition camp. Do 
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you not all remember that Lincoln went around here 
four years ago making speeches to you, and telling that 
you should all go for the Abolition ticket, and swearing 
that he was as good a Whig as he ever was; and that 
Trumbull went all over the State making pledges to the 
old Democrats, and trying to coax them into the Aboli- 
tion camp, swearing by his Maker, with the uplifted 
hand, that he was still a Democrat, always intended to 
be, and that never would he desert the Democratic 
party? He got your votes to elect an Abolition legisla- 
ture, which passed Abolition resolutions, attempted to 
pass Abolition laws, and sustained Abolitionists for 
office, State and national. Now, the same game is at- 
tempted to be played over again. Then Lincoln and 
Trumbull made captives of the Old Whigs and old Dem- 
ocrats and carried them into the Abolition camp, where 
Father Giddings, the high priest of Abolitionism, re- 
ceived and christened them in the dark cause just as 
fast as they were brought in. Giddings found the con- 
verts so numerous that he had to have assistance, and 
he sent for John P. Hale, N. P. Banks, Chase, and other 
Abolitionists, and they came on, and with Lovejoy and 
Fred Douglass, the negro, helped to baptize these new 
converts as Lincoln, Trumbull, Breese, Reynolds, and 
Dougherty could capture them and bring them within 
the Abolition clutch. Gentlemen, they are now around 
making the same kind of speeches. Trumbull was down 
in Monroe County the other day assailing me, and mak- 
ing a speech in favor of Lincoln, and I will show you 
under what notice his meeting was called. You see 
these people are Black Republicans or Abolitionists up 
north, while at Springfield to-day they dare not call their 
convention “Republican,” but are obliged to say “a con- 
vention of all men opposed to the Democratic party,” 
and in Monroe County and lower Egypt Trumbull ad- 
vertises their meetings as follows: 


A meeting of the Free Democracy will take place at 
Waterloo, on Monday, September 12th inst., whereat Hon. 
Lyman Trumbull, Hon. Jehu Baker, and others, will ad- 
dress the people upon the different political topics of the 
day. Members of all parties are cordially invited to be 
present, and hear and determine for themselves. 


THE Free Democracy, 
September 9, 1858. 
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Did you ever before hear of this new party called the 
“Free Democracy” ? 
_ What object have these Black Republicans in chang- 
ing their name in every county? They have one name 
in the north, another in the center, and another in the 
south. When I used to practise law before my distin- 
guished judicial friend whom I recognize in the crowd 
before me, if a man was charged with horse-stealing, 
and the proof showed that he went by one name in 
Stephenson County, another in Sangamon, a third in 
Monroe, and a fourth in Randolph, we thought that the 
fact of his changing his name so often to avoid detec- 
tion was pretty strong evidence of his guilt. I would 
like to know why it is that this great Free-soil Abolition 
party is not willing to avow the same name in all parts 
of the State? If this party believes that its course is 
just, why does it not avow the same principles in the 
north and in the south, in the east and in the west, 
wherever the American flag waves over American soil? 
[A voice: “The party does not call itself Black Repub- 
lican in the north?’| Sir, if you will get a copy of the 
paper published at Waukegan, fifty miles from Chicago, 
which advocates the election of Mr. Lincoln, and has his. 
name flying at its masthead, you will find that it declares 
that “this paper is devoted to the cause” of Black Re- 
publicanism. I had a copy of it, and intended to bring 
it down here into Egypt to let you see what name the 
party rallied under up in the northern part of the State, 
and to convince you that their principles are as different 
in the two sections of the State as is their name. I am 
sorry I have mislaid it and have not got it here. Their 
principles in the north are jet-black, in the center they 
are in color a decent mulatto, and in lower Egypt they 
are almost white. Why, I admired many of the white 
sentiments contained in Lincoln’s speech at Jonesboro, 
and could not help but contrast them with the speeches. 
of the same distinguished orator made in the northern 
part of the State. Down here he denies that the Black 
Republican party is opposed to the admission of any 
more slave States, under any circumstances, and says 
that they are willing to allow the people of each State, 
when it wants to come into the Union, to do just as it 
pleases on the question of slavery. In the north you 
find Lovejoy, their candidate for Congress in the 
Bloomington district; Farnsworth, their candidate in the 
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Chicago district; and Washburne, their candidate in the 
Galena district, all declaring that never will they con- 
sent under any circumstances to admit another slave 
State, even if the people want it. Thus, while they 
avow one set of principles up there, they avow another 
and entirely different set down here. And here let me 
recall to Mr. Lincoln the scriptural quotation which he 
has applied to the Federal Government, that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand, and ask him how 
does he expect this Abolition party to stand when in one 
half of the State it advocates a set of principles which it 
has repudiated in the other half? 

I am told that I have but eight minutes more. I 
would like to talk to you an hour and a half longer, but 
I will make the best use I can of the remaining eight 
minutes. Mr. Lincoln said in his first remarks that he 
was not in favor of the social and political equality of 
the negro with the white man. Everywhere up north 
he has declared that he was not in favor of the social 
and political equality of the negro, but he would not say 
whether or not he was opposed to negroes voting and 
negro citizenship. I want to know whether he is for or 
against negro citizenship? He declared his utter op- 
position to the Dred Scott decision, and advanced as a 
reason that the court had decided that it was not possi- 
ble for a negro to be a citizen under the Constitution of 
the United States. if he is opposed to the Dred Scott 
decision for that reason, he must be in favor of confer- 
ring the right and privilege of citizenship upon the 
negro. I have been trying to get an answer from him 
on that point but I have never yet obtained one, and I 
will show you why. In every speech he made in the 
north he quoted the Declaration of Independence to 
prove that all men were created equal, and insisted that 
the phrase “all men” included the negro as well as the 
white man, and that the equality rested upon divine law. 
Here is what he said on that point: 


I should like to know if, taking this old Declaration of 
Independence, which declares that all men are equal upon 
principle, and making exceptions to it, where will it stop? 
If one man says it does not mean a negro, why may not 
another say it does not mean some other man? If that 
Declaration is not the truth, let us get the statute-book 
in which we find it and tear it out. 
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Lincoln maintains there that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence asserts that the negro is equal to the white 
man, and that under divine law; and if he believes so 
it was rational for him to advocate negro citizenship, 
which, when allowed, puts the negro on an equality 
under the law. I say to you in all frankness, gentlemen, 
that in my opinion a negro is not a citizen, cannot be, 
and ought not to be, under the Constitution of the 
United States. I will not even qualify my opinion to 
meet the declaration of one of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court in the Dred Scott case, “that a negro de- 
scended from African parents, who was imported into 
this country as a slave, is not a citizen, and cannot be.” 
I say that this government was established on the white 
basis. It was made by white men, for the benefit of 
white men and their posterity forever, and never should 
be administered by any except white men. I declare 
that a negro ought not to be a citizen, whether his par- 
ents were imported into this country as slaves or not, 
or whether or not he was born here. It does not de- 
pend upon the place a negro’s parents were born, or 
whether they were slaves or not, but upon the fact that 
he is a negro, belonging to a race incapable of self-gov- 
ernment, and for that reason ought not to be on an 
equality with white men. 

My friends, I am sorry that I have not time to pur- 
sue this argument further, as I might have done but 
for the fact that Mr. Lincoln compelled me to occupy 
a portion of my time in repelling those gross slanders. 
and falsehoods that Trumbull has invented against me 
and put in circulation. In conclusion, let me ask you 
why should this government be divided by a geo- 
graphical line—arraying all men North in one great 
hostile party against all men South? Mr. Lincoln tells 
you, in his speech at Springfield, that a house divided 
against itself cannot stand; that this government, 
divided into free and slave States, cannot endure 
permanently; that they must either be all free or all 
slave, all one thing or all the other. Why cannot this 
government endure divided into free States and slave 
States, as our fathers made it? 

When this government was established by Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Jay, Hamilton, Franklin, and 
the other sages and patriots of that day, it was com- 
posed of free States and slave States, bound together 
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by one common Constitution. We have existed and 
prospered from that day to this thus divided, and have 
increased with a rapidity never before equaled in 
wealth, the extension of territory, and all the elements 
of power and greatness, until we have become the 
first nation on the face of the globe. Why can we ñot 
thus continue to prosper? We can if we will live up 
to and execute the government upon those principles 
upon which our fathers established it. During the 
whole period of our existence Divine Providence has 
smiled upon us, and showered upon our nation richer 
and more abundant blessings than have ever been con- 
ferred upon any other. 


Mr. Lincolws Rejoinder. 


Fellow-citizens: It follows as a matter of 


course that a half-hour answer to a speech of an 


hour and a half can be but a very hurried one. 
I shall only be able to touch upon a few of the 
points suggested by Judge Douglas, and give 
them a brief attention, while I shall have to 
totally omit others for the want of time. 

Judge Douglas has said to you that he has not 
been able to get from me an answer to the ques- 
tion whether I am in favor of negro citizenship. 
So far as I know, the judge never asked me the 
question before. He shall havé@ no’ occasion to 
ever ask it again, for I tell him very, frankly that 
I am not in favor of negro citizenship. This 
furnishes me an occasion for sayfhg a few words 
upon the subject. I mentione# in a certain 
speech of mine, which has been printed, that the 
Supreme Court had decided that'a negro could 
not possibly be made a citizen, and without say- 
ing what was my ground of complaint in regard 
to that, or whether I had any ground of com- 
plaint, Judge Douglas has from that thing man- 
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ufactured nearly everything that he ever says 
about my disposition to produce an equality be- 
tween the negroes and the white people. If any 
one will read my speech, he will find I mentioned 
that as one of the points decided in the course of 
the Supreme Court opinions, but I did not state 
what objection I had to it. But Judge Douglas 
tells the people what my objection was when I 
did not tell them myself. Now my opinion is 
that the different States have the power to make 
a negro a citizen under the Constitution of the 
United States, if they choose. The Dred Scott 
decision decides that they have not that power. 
If the State of Illinois had that power, I should_ 
be opposed to the exercise of it. That is all I 
have to say about it. 

Judge Douglas has told me that he heard 
my speeches north and my speeches south—that 
he had heard me at Ottawa and at Freeport in 
the north, and recently at Jonesboro in the south, 
and there was a very different cast of sentiment. 
in the speeches made at the different points. I 
will not charge upon Judge Douglas that he wil- 
fully misrepresents me, but I call upon every 
fair-minded mag to take these speeches and read 
them, and I dare him to point out any difference 
between my’ spteches north and south. While I 
am here perhaps I ought to say a word, if I 
Neverthe! stigie, “in. ‘regard i ton the, fatter 
portion of tne judge’s speech, which was 
a sort of declamation in reference to my hav- 
ing said I entertained the belief that this govern- 
ment would not endure half slave and half 
free. I have said so, and I did not say it without 
what seemed to me to be good reasons. It per- 
haps would require more time than I have now to 
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set forth these reasons in detail; but let me ask 
you a few questions. Have we ever had any 
peace on this slavery question? When are we 
to have peace upon it if it is kept in the position 
it now occupies? How are we ever to have peace 
upon it? That is an important question. To be 
sure, if we will all stop and allow Judge Douglas 
and his friends to march on in their present 
career until they plant the institution all over 
the nation, here and.wherever else our flag 
waves, and we acquiesce in it, there will be peace. 
But let me ask Judge Douglas how he is going to 
get the people to do that? They have been 
wrangling over this question for at least forty 
years. This was the cause of the agitation re- 
sulting in the Missouri compromise; this pro- 
duced the troubles at the annexation of Texas, 
in the acquisition of‘the territory acquired in the 
Mexican war. Again this was the trouble which 
was quieted by the compromise of 1850, when 
it was settled “forever,” as both the great politi- 
cal parties declared in their national conventions. 
That “forever” turned out to be just four years, 
when Judge Douglas himself reopened it. 
When is it likely to come to an end? He intro- 
duced the Nebraska bill in 1854 to put another 
end to the slavery agitation. He promised that 
it would finish it all up immediately, and he has 
never made a speech since until he got into a 
quarrel with the President about the Lecompton 
constitution, in which he has not declared that 
we are just at the end of the slavery agitation. 
But in one speech, I think last winter, he did 
say that he didn’t quite see when the end of the 
slavery agitation would come. Now he tells us 
again that it is all over, and the people of Kan- 
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sas have voted down the Lecompton constitution. 
How is it over? That was only one of the at- 
tempts at putting an end to the slavery agitation 
—one of these “final settlements.” Is Kansas in 
the Union? Has she formed a constitution that 
she is likely to come in under? Is not the slavery 
agitation still an open question in that Territory? 
Has the voting down of that constitution put an 
end to all the trouble? Is that more likely to 
settle it than every one of these previous attempts 
to settle the slavery agitation? Now, at this day 
in the history of the world we can no more fore- 
tell where the end of this slavery agitation will 
be than we can see the end of the world itself. 
The Nebraska-Kansas bill was introduced four 
years and a half ago, and if the agitation is ever 
to come to an end, we may say we are four years 
and a half nearer the end. , So, too, we can say 
we are four years and a half nearer the end of 
the world; and we can just as clearly see the end 
of the world as we can see the end of this agita- 
tion. The Kansas settlement did not conclude it. 
If Kansas should sink to-day, and leave a great 
vacant space in the earth’s surface, this vexed 
question would still be among us. I say, then, 
there is no way of putting an end to the slavery 
agitation amongst us but to put it back upon the 
basis where our fathers placed it, no way but to 
keep it out of our new Territories—to restrict it 
forever to the old States where it now exists. 
Then the public mind will rest in the belief that it 
is in the course of ultimate extinction. That is 
one way of putting an end to the slavery agita- 
tion. 

The other way is for us to surrender and let 
Judge Douglas and his friends have their way 
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and plant slavery over all the States—cease 
speaking of it as in any way a wrong—regard 
slavery as one of the common matters of prop- 
erty, and speak of negroes as we do of our horses 
and cattle. But while it drives on in its state of 
progress as it is now driving, and as it has driven 
for the last five years, I have ventured the opin- 
ion, and I say to-day, that we will have no end 
to the slavery agitation until it takes one turn or 
the other. I do not mean that when it takes a 
turn toward ultimate extinction it will be in a 
day, nor in a year, nor in two years. I do not 
suppose that in the most peaceful way ultimate 
extinction would occur in less than a hundred 
years at least; but that it will occur in the best 
way for both races, in God’s own good time, I 
have no doubt. But,-my friends, I have used up 
more of my time than I intended on this point. 
Now, in regard to this matter about Trumbull 
and myself having made a bargain to sell out the 
entire Whig and Democratic parties in 1854, 
Judge Douglas brings forward no evidence to 
sustain his charge, except the speech Matheny is 
said to have made in 1856, in which he told a 
cock-and-bull story of that sort, upon the same 
moral principles that Judge Douglas tells it here 
to-day. This is the simple truth. I do not care 
greatly for the story, but this is the truth of it, 
and I have twice told Judge Douglas to his face, 
that from beginning to end there is not one word 
of truth in it. I have called upon him for the 
proof, and he does not at all meet me as Trum- 
bull met him upon that of which we were just 
talking, by producing the record. He didn’t 
bring the record, because there was no record for 
him to bring. When he asks if I am ready to 
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indorse Trumbull’s veracity after he has broken 
a bargain with me, I reply that if Trumbull had 
broken a bargain with me, I would not be likely 
to indorse his veracity; but I am ready to in- 
dorse his veracity because neither in that thing, 
nor in any other, in all the years that I have 
known Lyman Trumbull, have I known him to 
fail of his word or tell a falsehood, large or 
small. It is for that reason that I indorse Ly- 
man Trumbull. 

Mr. James Brown [Douglas postmaster]: 
What does Ford’s history say about him? 

Mr. Lincoln: Some gentleman asks me what 
Ford’s history says about him. My own recol- 
lection is, that Ford speaks of Trumbull in very 
disrespectful terms in several portions of his 
book, and that he talks a great deal worse of 
Judge Douglas. I refer you, sir, to the history 
for examination. 

Judge Douglas ‘complains at considerable 
length about a disposition on the part of Trum- 
bull and myself to attack him personally. I want 
to attend to that suggestion for a moment. I 
don’t want to be unjustly accused of dealing il- 
liberally or unfairly with an adversary, either in 
court, or in a political canvass, or anywhere else. 
I would despise myself if I supposed myself 
ready to deal less liberally with an adversary 
than I was willing to be treated myself. Judge 
Douglas, in a general way, without putting it in 
a direct shape, revives the old charge against me 
in reference to the Mexican war. He does not 
take the responsibility of putting it in a very 
definite form, but makes a general reference to 
it. That charge is more than ten years old. He 
complains of Trumbull and myself, because he 
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says we bring charges against him one or two 
years old. He knows, too, that in regard to the 
Mexican war story, the more respectable papers 
of his own party throughout the State have beer 
compelled to take it back and acknowledge that 
it was a lie. 

[Here Mr. Lincoln turned to the crowd on the 
platform, and selecting Hon. Orlando B. Ficklin, 
led him forward and said:] 

I do not mean to do anything with Mr. Ficklin, 
except to present his face and tell you that he 
personally knows it to be a lie! He was a mem- 
ber of Congress at the only time I was in Con- 
gress, and he knows that whenever there was an 
attempt to procure a vote of mine which would 
indorse the origin and justice of the war, I re- 
fused to give such indorsement, and voted 
against it; but I never voted against the supplies 
for the army, and he knows, as well as Judge 
Douglas, that whenever a dollar was asked by 
way of compensation or otherwise, for the benefit 
of the soldiers, I gave all the votes that Ficklin 
or Douglas did, and perhaps more. 

Mr. Ficklin: My friends, I wish to say this in 
reference to the matter. Mr. Lincoln and myself 
are just as good personal friends as Judge Doug- 
las and myself. In reference to this Mexican 
war, my recollection is that when Ashmun’s reso- 
lution [amendment] was offered by Mr. Ash- 
mun of Massachusetts, in which he declared that 
the Mexican war was unnecessarily and unconsti- 
tutionally commenced by the President,—my 
recollection is that Mr, Lincoln voted for that 
resolution. 

Mr. Lincoln: That is the truth. Now you all 
remember that was a resolution censuring the 
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President for the manner in which the war was 
begun. You know they have charged that I 
voted against the supplies, by which I starved 
the soldiers who were out fighting the battles of 
their country. I say that Ficklin knows it is 
false. When that charge was brought forward 
by the Chicago Times, the Springfield Register 
[Douglas organ| reminded the Times that the 
charge really applied to John Henry; and I do 
know that John Henry is now making speeches 
and fiercely battling for Judge Douglas. If the 
judge now says that he offers this as a sort of 
set-off to what I said to-day in reference to 
Trumbull’s charge, then I remind him that he 
made this charge before I said a word about 
Trumbull’s. He brought this forward at Ottawa, 
the first time we met face to face; and in the 
opening speech that Judge Douglas made, he at- 
tacked me in regard to a matter ten years old. 
Isn’t he a pretty man to be whining about people 
making charges against him only two years old! 

The judge thinks it is altogether wrong that 
I should have dwelt upon this charge of Trum- 
bull’s at all. I gave the apology for doing so 
in my opening speech. Perhaps it didn’t fix your 
attention. I said that when Judge Douglas was 
speaking at places where I spoke on the succeed- 
ing day, he used very harsh language about this 
charge. Two or three times afterward I said I 
had confidence in Judge Trumbull’s veracity and 
intelligence ; and my own opinion was, from what 
I knew of the character of Judge Trumbull, that 
he would vindicate his position, and prove what- 
ever he had stated to be true. This I repeated 
two or three times; and then I dropped it, with- 
out saying anything more on the subject for 
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weeks—perhaps a month. I passed it by without 
noticing it at all till I found at Jacksonville that 
Judge Douglas, in the plenitude of his power, 
is not willing to answer Trumbull and let me 
alone; but he comes out there and uses this lan- 
guage: “He should not hereafter occupy his 
time in refuting such charges made by Trumbull, 
but that Lincoln having indorsed the character 
of Trumbull for veracity, he should hold him 
[Lincoln] responsible for the slanders.” What 
was Lincoln to do? Did he not do right, when 
he had the fit cpportunity of meeting Judge 
Douglas here, to tell him he was ready for the 
responsibility? I ask a candid audience whether 
in doing thus Judge Douglas was not the assail- 
ant rather than I? Here I meet him face to face, 
and say I am ready to take the responsibility so 
far as it rests on me. 

Having done so, I ask the attention of this 
audience to the question whether I have suc- 
ceeded in sustaining the charge, and whether 
Judge Douglas has at all succeeded in rebutting 
it. You all heard me call upon him to say which 
of these pieces of evidence was a forgery. Does 
he say that what I present here as a copy of the 
original Toombs bill is a forgery? Does he say 
that what I present as a copy of the bill reported 
by himself is a forgery? Or what is presented as 
a transcript from the Globe, of the quotations 
from Bigler’s speech, is a forgery? Does he say 
the quotations from his own speech are forger- 
ies? Does he say this transcript from Trumbull’s 
speech is a forgery? [“He didn’t deny one of 
them.” |] I would then like to know how it comes 
about that when each piece of a story is true, the 
whole story turns out false? I take it these 
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people have some sense; they see plainly that 
Judge Douglas is playing cuttlefish, a small 
species of fish that has no mode of defending it- 
self when pursued except by throwing out a black 
fluid, which makes the water so dark the enemy 
cannot see it, and thus it escapes. Is not the 
judge playing the cuttlefish? 

Now I would ask very special attention to the 
consideration of Judge Douglas’s speech at Jack- 
sonville; and when you shall read his speech of 
to-day, I ask you to watch closely and see which 
of these pieces of testimony, every one of which 
he says is a forgery, he has shown to be such. 
Not one of them has he shown to be a forgery. 
Then I ask the original question, if each of the 
pieces of testimony is true, how is it possible that 
the whole is a falsehood ? 

In regard to Trumbull’s charge that he [Doug- 
las| inserted a provision into the bill to prevent 
the constitution being submitted to the people, 
what was his answer? He comes here and reads 
from the Congressional Globe to show that on 
his motion that provision was struck out of the 
bill. Why, Trumbull has not said it was not 
stricken out, but Trumbull says he [Douglas] 
put it in, and it is no answer to the charge to say 
he afterward took it out. Both are perhaps true. 
It was in regard to that thing precisely that I 
told him he had dropped the cub. Trumbull 
shows you by his introducing the bill that it was 
his cub. It is no answer to that assertion to call 
Trumbull a liar merely because he did not 
specially say that Douglas struck it out. Sup- 
pose that were the case, does it answer Trum- 
bull? I assert that you [pointing to an individu- 
al] are here to-day, and you undertake to prove 
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me a liar by showing that you were in Mattoon 
yesterday. I say that you took your hat off your 
head, and you prove me a liar by putting it on 
your head. That is the whole force of Douglas’s 
argument. 

Now, I want to come back to my original 
question. Trumbull says that Judge Douglas 
had a bill with a provision in it for submitting 
a constitution to be made to a vote of the people 
of Kansas. Does Judge Douglas deny that fact? 
Does he deny that the provision which Trumbull 
reads was put in that bill? Then Trumbull says 
he struck it out. Does he dare to deny that? 
He does not, and I have the right to repeat the 
question—why Judge Douglas took it out? Big- 
ler has said there was a combination of certain 
senators, among whom he did not include Judge 
Douglas, by which it was agreed that the Kansas 
bill should have a clause in it not to have the 
constitution formed under it submitted to a vote 
of the people. He did not say that Douglas was 
among them, but we prove by another source that 
about the same time Douglas comes into the Sen- 
ate with that provision stricken out of the bill. 
Although Bigler cannot say they were all work- 
ing in concert, yet it looks very much as if the 
thing was agreed upon and done with a mutual 
understanding after the conference; and while 
we do not know that it was absolutely so, yet it 
looks so probable that we have a right to call 
upon the man who knows the true reason why it 
was done, to tell what the true reason was. When 
he will not tell what the true reason was. he stands 
in the attitude of an accused thief who has stolen 
goods in his possession, and when called to ac- 
count refuses to tell where he got them. Not 
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only is this the evidence, but when he comes in 
with the bill having the provision stricken out, 
he tells us in a speech, not then, but since, that 
these alterations and modifications in the bill had 
been made by him, in consultation with Toombs, 
the originator of the bill. He tells us the same 
to-day. He says there were certain modifica- 
tions made in the bill in committee that he did 
not vote for. I ask you to remember while cer- 
tain amendments were made which he disap- 
proved of, but which a majority of the commit- 
tee voted in, he has himself told us that in this 
particular the alterations and modifications were 
made by him upon consultation with Toombs. 
We have his own word that these alterations 
were made by him and not by the committee. 
Now, I ask what is the reason Judge Douglas 
is so chary about coming to the exact question? 
What is the reason he will not tell you anything 
about how it was made, by whom it was made, 
or that he remembers it being made at all? Why 
does he stand playing upon the meaning of 
words, and quibbling around the edges of the 
evidence? If he can explain all this, but leaves 
it unexplained, I have a right to infer that Judge 
Douglas understood it was the purpose of his 
party, in engineering that bill through, to make 
a constitution, and have Kansas come into the 
Union with that constitution, without it being 
submitted to a vote of the people. If he will ex- 
plain his action on this question, by giving a bet- 
ter reason for the facts that happened than he 
has done, it will be satisfactory. But until he 
does that—until he gives a better or more plau- 
sible reason than he has offered against the evi- 
dence in the case—I suggest to him it will not 
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avail him at all that he swells himself up, takes 
on dignity, and calls people liars. Why, sir, 
there is not a word in Trumbull’s speech that de- 
pends on Trumbull’s veracity at all. He has only 
arrayed the evidence and told you what follows 
as a matter of reasoning. There is not a state- 
ment in the whole speech that depends on Trum- 
bull’s word. If you have ever studied geometry, 
you remember that by a course of reasoning 
Euclid proves that all the angles in a triangle are 
equal to the two right angles. Euclid has shown 
you how to work it out. Now, if you undertake 
to disprove that proposition, and to show that it 
is erroneous, would you prove it to be false by 
calling Euclid a liar? They tell me that my time 
is Out, and therefore I close. 


Fifth Joint Debate, at Galesburg. 


OCTOBER 7, 1858. 
Mr. Douglass Opening Speech. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Four years ago I appeared be- 
fore the people of Knox County for the purpose of 
defending my political action upon the compromise 
measures of 1850 and the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill. Those of you before me who were present 
then will remember that I vindicated myself ifor sup- 
porting those two measures by the fact that they rested 
upon the great fundamental principle that the people 
of each State and each Territory of this Union have 
the right, and ought to be permitted to exercise the 
right, of regulating their own domestic concerns in 
their own way, subject to no other limitation or restric- 
tion than that which the Constitution of the United 
States imposes upon them. I then called upon the 
people of, Illinois to decide whether that principle of 
self-government was right or wrong. If it was and is 
tight, then the compromise measures of 1850 were 
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right, and, consequently, the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, based upon the same principle, must necessarily 
have been right. 

The Kansas and Nebraska bill declared, in so many 
words, that it was the true intent and meaning of the 
act not to legislate slavery into any State or Territory, 
“nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States. For the last 
four years I have devoted all my energies, in private 
and public, to commend that principle to the American 
people. Whatever else may be said in condemnation 
or support of my political course, I apprehend that 
no honest man will doubt the fidelity with which under 
all circumstances I have stood by it. 

During the last year a question arose in the Con- 
gress of the United States whether or not that principle 
would be violated by the admission of Kansas into the 
Union under the Lecompton constitution. In my 
opinion, the attempt to force Kansas in under that 
constitution was a gross violation of the principle 
enunciated in the compromise measures of 1850, and 
the Kansas and Nebraska bill of 1854, and therefore I 
led off in the fight against the Lecompton constitution, 
and conducted it until the effort to carry that constitu- 
tion through Congress was abandoned. And I can 
appeal to all men, friends and foes, Democrats and 
Republicans, Northern men and Southern men, that 
during the whole of that fight I carried the banner of 
popular sovereignty aloft, and never allowed it to trail 
in the dust, or lowered my flag until victory perched 
upon our arms. When the Lecompton constitution 
was defeated, the question arose in the minds of those 
who had advocated it what they should next resort to 
in order to carry out their views. They devised a 
measure known as the English bill, and granted a 
general amnesty and political pardon to all men who 
had fought against the Lecompton constitution, pro- 
vided they would support that bill. I for one did not 
choose to accept the pardon, or to avail myself of the 
amnesty granted on that condition. The fact that the 
supporters of Lecompton were willing to forgive all 
differences of opinion at that time, in the event those 
who opposed it favored the English bill, was an admis- 
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sion that they did not think that opposition to Le- 
compton impaired a man’s standing in the Democratic 
party. Now the question arises: What was that 
English bill which certain men are now attempting to 
make a test of political orthodoxy in this country. It 
provided, in substance, that the Lecompton constitution 
should be sent back to the people of Kansas for their 
adoption or rejection, at an election which was held 
in August last, and in case they refused admission un- 
der it, that Kansas should be kept out of the Union 
until she had 93,420 inhabitants. 

I was in favor of sending the constitution back in 
order to enable the people to say whether or not it was 
their act and deed, and embodied their will; but the 
other proposition, that if they refused to come into the 
Union under it, they should be kept out until they had 
double or treble the population they then had, I never 
would sanction by my vote. The reason why I could 
not sanction it is to be found in the fact that by the 
English bill, if the people of Kansas had only agreed to 
become a slaveholding State under the Lecompton con- 
stitution, they could have done so with 35,000 people, 
but if they insisted on being a free State, as they had a 
right to do, then they were to be punished by being 
kept out of the Union until they had nearly three times 
that population. I then said in my place in the Senate, 
as I now say to you, that whenever Kansas has popula- 
tion enough for a slave State she has population 
enough for a free State. I have never yet given a vote, 
and I never intend to record one, making an odious 
and unjust distinction between the different States of 
this Union. I hold it to be a fundamental principle in 
our republican form of government that ail the States 
of this Union, old and new, free and slave, stand on an 
exact equality. Equality among the different States 
is a cardinal principle on which all our institutions 
rest. Wherever, therefore, you make a discrimina- 
tion, saying to a slave State that it shall be admitted 
with 35,000 inhabitants, and to a free State that it 
shall not be admitted until it has 93,000 or 100,000 
inhabitants, you are throwing the whole weight of the 
Federal Government into the scale in favor of one 
class of States against the other. Nor would I on 
the other hand any sooner sanction the doctrine that a 
free State could be admitted into the Union with 
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35,000 people, while a slave State was kept out until it 
had 93,000. I have always declared in the Senate my 
willingness, and I am willing now, to adopt the rule 
that no Territory shall ever become a State until it has 
the requisite population for a member of Congress, ac- 
cording to the then existing ratio. But while I have 
always been, and am now, willing to adopt that general 
rule, I was not willing and would not consent to make 
an exception of Kansas, as a punishment for her ob- 
stinacy in demanding the right to do as she pleased in 
the formation of her constitution. It is proper that I 
should remark here that my opposition to the Lecomp- 
ton constitution did not rest upon the peculiar position 
taken by Kansas on the subject of slavery. I held 
then, and hold now, that if the people of Kansas want 
a slave State, it is their right to make one and be 
received into the Union under it; if, on the contrary, 
they want a free State, it is their right to have it, and 
no man should ever oppose their admission because 
they ask it under the one or the other. I hold to that 
great principle of self-government which asserts the 
right of every people to decide for themselves the 
nature and character of the domestic institutions and 
fundamental law under which they are to live. 

The effort has been, and is now being, made in this 
State by certain postmasters and other federal office- 
holders, to make a test of faith on the support of the 
English bill. These men are now making speeches all 
over the State against me and in favor of Lincoln, 
either directly or indirectly, because I would not sanc- 
tion a discrimination between slave and free States by 
voting for the English bill. But while that bill is made 
a test in Illinois for the purpose of breaking up the 
Democratic organization in this State, how is it in the 
other States? Go to Indiana, and there you find that 
English himself, the author of the English bill, who is 
a candidate for reélection to Congress, has been forced 
by public opinion to abandon his own darling project, 
and to give a promise that he will vote for the ad- 
mission of Kansas at once, whenever she forms a 
constitution in pursuance of law, and ratifies it by a 
majority vote of her people. Not only is this the case 
with English himself, but I am informed that every 
‘Democratic candidate for Congress in Indiana takes 
the same ground. Pass to Ohio, and there you find 
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that Groesbeck, and Pendleton, and Cox, and all the 
other anti-Lecompton men who stood shoulder to 
shoulder with me against the Lecompton constitution, 
but voted for the English bill, now repudiate it and 
take the same ground that I do on that question. So 
it is with the Joneses and others of Pennsylvania, and 
so it it with every other Lecompton Democrat in the 
free States. 

They now abandon even the English bill, and come 
back to the true platform which I proclaimed at the 
time in the Senate, and upon which the Democracy of 
Illinois now stand. And yet, notwithstanding the fact 
that every Lecompton and anti-Lecompton Democrat 
in the free States has abandoned the English bill, you 
are told that it is to be made a test upon me, while the 
power and patronage of the government are all exerted 
to elect men to Congress in the other States who 
occupy the same position with reference to it that I do. 
It seems that my political offense consists in the fact 
that I did not first vote for the English bill, and thus 
pledge myself to keep Kansas out of the Union until 
she has a population of 93,420, and then return home, 
violate that pledge, repudiate the bill, and take the 
opposite ground. If I had done this, perhaps the ad- 
ministration would now be advocating my reélection, 
as it is that of the others who have pursued this course. 
I did not choose to give that pledge, for the reason 
that I did not intend to carry out that principle. I 
never will consent, for the sake of conciliating the 
frowns of power, to pledge myself to do that which I 
do not intend to perform. I now submit the question 
to you, as my constituency, whether I-was not right— 
first, in resisting the adoption of the Lecompton con- 
stitution; and secondly, in resisting the English bill. 
I repeat that I opposed the Lecompton constitution 
because it was not the act and deed of the people of 
Kansas, and did not embody their will. I denied the 
right of any power on earth, under our system of 
government, to force a constitution on an unwilling 
people. There was a time when some men could pre- 
tend to believe that the Lecompton constitution em- 
bodied the will of the people of Kansas, but that time 
has passed. The question was referred to the people 
of Kansas under the English bill last August, and then, 
at a fair election, they rejected the Lecompten consti- 
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tution by a vote of from eight to ten against it to one 
in its favor. Since it has been voted down by so over- 
whelming a majority, no man can pretend that it was 
the act and deed of that people. I submit the question 
to you, whether or not, if it had not been for me, that 
constitution would have been crammed down the 
throats of the people of Kansas against their consent. 
While at least ninety-nine out of every hundred people 
here present agree that I was right in defeating that 
project, yet my enemies use the fact that I did defeat 
it by doing right, to break me down and put another 
man in the United States Senate in my place. The 
very men who acknowledge that I was right in defeat- 
ing Lecompton now form an alliance with federal 
office-holders, professed Lecompton men, to defeat me 
because I did right. 

My political opponent, Mr. Lincoln, has no hope on 
earth, and has never dreamed that he had a chance of 
success, were it not for the aid that he is receiving 
from federal office-holders, who are using their in- 
fluence and the patronage of the government against 
me in revenge for my having defeated the Lecompton 
constitution. What do you Republicans think of a 
political organization that will try to make an unholy 
and unnatural combination with its professed foes to 
beat a man merely because he has done right? You 
know such is the fact with regard to your own party. 
You know that the ax of decapitation is suspended 
over every man in office in Illinois, and the terror of 
proscription is threatened every Democrat by the 
present administration, unless he supports the Re- 
publican ticket in preference to my Democratic as- 
sociates and myself. I could find an instance in the 
postmaster of the city of Galesburg, and in every other 
postmaster in this vicinity, all of whom have been 
stricken down simply because they discharged the 
duties of their offices honestly, and supported the 
regular Democratic ticket in this State in the right. 
The Republican party is availing itself of every un- 
worthy means in the present contest to carry the 
election, because its leaders know that if they let this 
chance slip they will never have another, and their 
hopes of making this a Republican State will be 
blasted forever. 

Now, let me ask you whether the country has any 
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interest in sustaining this organization known as the 
Republican party. That party is unlike all other 
political organizations in this country. All other 
parties have been national in their character—have 
avowed their principles alike in the slave and free 
States, in Kentucky as well as Illinois, in Louisiana as 
well as in Massachusetts. Such was the case with the 
Old Whig party, and such was and is the case with the 
Democratic party. Whigs and Democrats could pro- 
claim their principles boldly and fearlessly in the North 
and in the South, in the East and in the West, wher- 
ever the Constitution ruled and the American flag 
waved over American soil. 

But now you have a sectional organization, a party 
which appeals to the Northern section of the Union 
against the Southern, a party which appeals to 
Northern passion, Northern pride, Northern ambition, 
and Northern prejudices, against Southern people, the 
Southern States, and Southern institutions. The 
leaders of that party hope that they will be able to unite 
the Northern States in one great sectional party,°and 
inasmuch as the North is the stronger section, that 
they will thus be enabled to outvote, conquer, govern, 
and control the South. Hence you find that they now 
make speeches advocating principles and measures 
which cannot be defended in any slave-holding State 
of this Union. Is there a Republican residing in 
Galesburg who can travel into Kentucky, and carry his 
principles with him across the Ohio? What Re- 
publican from Massachusetts can -visit the Old Do- 
minion without leaving his principles behind him when 
he crosses Mason’s and Dixon’s line? Permit me to 
say to you in perfect good humor, but in all sincerity, 
that no political creed is sound which cannot be pro- 
claimed fearlessly in every State of this Union where 
the Federal Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land. Not only is this Republican party unable to 
proclaim its principles alike in the North and in the 
South, in the free States and in the slave States, but it 
cannot even proclaim them in the same forms and give 
them the same strength and meaning in all parts of the 
same State. My friend Lincoln finds it extremely dif- 
ficult to manage a debate in the central part of the 
State, where there is a mixture of men from the North 
and the South. In the extreme northern part of 
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Illinois he can proclaim as bold and radical Abolition- 
ism as ever Giddings, Lovejoy, or Garrison enunciated; 
but when he gets down a little further south he claims 
that he is an old-line Whig, a disciple of Henry Clay, 
and declares that he still adheres to the old-line Whig 
creed, and has nothing whatever to do with Abolition- 
ism, or negro equality, or negro citizenship. I once 
before hinted this of Mr. Lincoln in a public speech, 
and at Charleston he defied me to show that there was 
any difference between his speeches in the north and 
in the south, and that they were not in strict harmony. 
I will now call your attention to two of them, and you 
can then say whether you would be apt to believe that 
the same man ever uttered both. In a speech in reply 
to me at Chicago in July last, Mr. Lincoln, in speaking 
of the equality of the negro with the white man, used 
the following language: 


I should like to know if, taking this old Declaration of 
Independence, which declares that all men are equal upon 
principle, and making exceptions to it, where will it stop? 
If one man says it does not mean a negro, why may not 
another man say it does not mean another man? If the 
Declaration is not the truth, let us get the statute-book 
in which we find it and tear it out. Who is go bold as to 
domiti TEME IS HOt thle let gs tear it out 


You find that Mr. Lincoln there proposed that if the 
doctrine of the Declaration of Independence, declaring 
all men to be born equal, did not include the negro 
and put him on an equality with the white man, that 
we should take the statute-book and tear it out. He 
there took the ground that the negro race is included 
in the Declaration of Independence as the equal of the 
white race, and that there could be no such thing as a 
distinction in the races, making one superior and the 
other inferior. I read now from the same speech: 


My friends [ke says], I have detained you about as long 
as I desire to do, and I have only to say let us discard all 
this quibbling about this man and the other man—this race 
and that race and the other race being inferior, and there- 
fore they must be placed in an inferior position, discarding 
our standard that we have left us, Let us discard all 
these things, and unite as one people throughout this 
land, until we shall once more stand up declaring that 
all men are created equal. 
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[“That’s right,” etc.] 

Yes, I have no doubt that you think it is right, but 
the Lincoln men down in Coles, Tazewell, and Sanga- 
mon counties do not think it is right. In the conclu- 
sion of the same speech, talking to the Chicago Aboli- 
tionists, he said: “I leave you, hoping that the lamp of 
liberty will burn in your bosoms until there shall no 
longer be a doubt that all men are created free and 
equal.” [“Good, good!”} Well, you say good to that, 
and you are going to vote for Lincoln because he holds 
that doctrine. I will not blame you for supporting him 
on that ground, but I will show you, in immediate 
contrast with that doctrine, what Mr. Lincoln’ said 
down in Egypt in order to get votes in that locality 
where they do not hold to such a doctrine. In a joint 
discussion between Mr. Lincoln and myself, at Charles- 
ton, I think, on the 18th of last month, Mr. Lincoln, 
referring to this subject, used the following language: 


I will say, then, that I am not nor ever have been in 
favor of bringing about in any way the social and political 
equality of the white and black races; that I am not nor 
ever have been in favor of making voters of the free 
negroes, or jurors, or qualifying them to hold office. or 
having them to marry with white people. I will say in 
addition, that there is a physical difference between the 
white and black races, which, I suppose, will forever for- 
bid the two races living together upon terms of social and 
political equality, and inasmuch as they cannot so live, 
that while they do remain together, there must be the 
position of superior and inferior, that ] as much as any 
other man am in favor of the superior position being 
assigned to the white man. 


[Good for Lincoln!’ } 

Fellow-citizens, here you find men hurrahing for 
Lincoln, and saying that he did right when in one part 
of the State he stood up for negro equality, and in 
another part, for political effect, discarded the doctrine, 
and declared that there always must be a superior and 
inferior race. Abolitionists up north are expected and 
required to vote for Lincoln because he goes for the 
equality of the races, holding that by the “Declaration 
of Independence the white man and the negro were 
created equal, and endowed by the divine law with that 
equality, and down south he tells the Old Whigs, the 
Kentuckians, Virginians, and Tennesseeans that there 
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is a physical difference in the races, making one 
superior and the other inferior, and that he is in favor 
of maintaining the superiority of the white race over 
the negro. 

Now, how can you reconcile those two positions of 
Mr. Lincoln? He is to be voted for in the south as a 
pro-slavery man, and he is to be voted for in the north 
as an Abolitionist. Up here he thinks it is all non- 
sense to talk about a difference between the races, and 
says that he must “discard all quibbling about this race 
and that race and the other race being inferior, and 
therefore they must be placed in an inferior position.” 
Down south he makes this “quibble” about this race 
and that race and the other race being inferior as the 
creed of his party, and declares that the negro can 
never be elevated to the position of the white man. You 
find that his political meetings are called by different 
names in different counties in the State. Here they 
are called Republican meetings, but in old Tazewell, 
where Lincoln made a speech last Tuesday, he did not 
address a Republican meeting, but “a grand rally of 
the Lincoln men.” There are very few Republicans 
there, because Tazewell County is filled with old Vir- 
ginians and Kentuckians, all of whom are Whigs or 
Democrats, and if Mr. Lincoln had called an Abolition 
or Republican meeting there, he would not get many 
votes. Go down into Egypt, and you will find that he 
and his party are operating under an alias there, which 
his friend Trumbull has given them, in order that they 
may cheat the people. When I was down in Monroe 
County a few weeks ago addressing the people, I saw 
hand-bills posted announcing that Mr. Trumbull was 
going to speak in behalf of Lincoln, and what do you 
think the name of his party was there? Why, the 
“Free Democracy.” Mr. Trumbull and Mr. Jehu 
Baker were announced to address the Free Democracy 
of Monroe County, and the bill was signed “Many 
Free Democrats.” The reason that Mr. Lincoln and 
his party adopted the name of “Free Democracy” 
down there was because Monroe County has always 
been an old-fashioned Democratic county, and hence 
it was necessary to make the people believe that they 
were Democrats, sympathized with them, and were 
fighting for Lincoln as Democrats. Come up to 
Springfield, where Lincoln now lives and always has 
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lived, and you find that the convention of his party 
which assembled to nominate candidates for the 
legislature, who are expected to vote for him if elected, 
dare not adopt the name of Republican, but assembled 
under the title of “All opposed to the Democracy.” 
Thus you find that Mr. Lincoln’s creed cannot travel 
through even one half of the counties of this State, 
but that it changes its hues, and becomes lighter and 
lighter as it travels from the extreme north, until it is 
nearly white when it reaches the extreme south end of 
the State. I ask you, my friends, why cannot Re- 
publicans avow their principles alike everywhere? I 
would despise myself if I thought that I was procuring 
your votes by concealing my opinions, and by avow- 
ing one set of principles in one part of the State, and a 
different set in another part. 

If I do not truly and honorably represent your feel- 
ings and principles, then I ought not to be your sena- 
tor; and I will never conceal my opinions, or modify 
or change them a hair’s-breadth, in order to get votes. 
I tell you that this Chicago doctrine of Lincoln’s—de- 
claring that the negro and the white man are made 
equal by the Declaration of Independence and by 
Divine Providence—is a monstrous heresy. The 
signers of the Declaration of Independence never 
dreamed of the negro when they were writing that 
document. They referred to white men, to men of 
European birth and European descent, when they de- 
clared the equality of all men. I see a gentleman 
there in the crowd shaking his head. Let me remind 
him that when Thomas Jefferson wrote that document 
he was the owner, and so continued until his death, 
of a large number of slaves. Did he intend to say in 
that Declaration that his negro slaves, which he heid 
and treated as property, were created his equals by 
divine law, and that he was violating the law of God 
every day of his life by holding them as slaves? It 
must be borne in mind that when that Declaration was 
put forth, every one of the thirteen colonies were slave- 
holding colonies, and every man who signed that in- 
strument represented a _ slave-holding constituency. 
Recollect, also, that no one of them emancipated his 
slaves, much less put them on an equality with him- 
self, after he signed the Declaration. On the contrary, 
they all continued to hold their negroes as slaves dur- 
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ing the Revolutionary War. Now, do you believe— 
are you willing to have it said—that every man who 
signed the Declaration of Independence declared the 
negro his equal, and then was hypocrite enough to 
continue to hold him as a slave, in violation of what 
he believed to be the divine law? And yet when you 
say that the Declaration of Independence includes the 
negro, you charge the signers of it with hypocrisy. 

I say to you frankly, that in my opinion this govern- 
ment was made by our fathers on the white basis. It 
was made by white men for the benefit of white men 
and their posterity forever, and was intended to be 
administered by white men in all time to come. But 
while I hold that under our Constitution and political 
system the negro is not a citizen, cannot be a citizen, 
and ought not to be a citizen, it does not follow by any 
means that he should be a slave. On the contrary, it 
does follow that the negro as an inferior race ought to 
possess every right, every privilege, every immunity 
which he can safely exercise consistent with the safety 
of the society in which he lives. Humanity requires, 
and Christianity commands, that you shall extend to 
every inferior being, and every dependent being, all the 
privileges, immunities, and advantages which can be 
granted to them consistent with the safety of society. 
If you ask me the nature and extent of these privileges, 
I answer that that is a question which the people of 
each State must decide for themselves. Illinois has 
decided that question for herself. We have said that 
in this State the negro shall not be a slave, nor shall he 
be a citizen. Kentucky holds a different doctrine. New 
York holds one different from either, and Maine one 
different from all. Virginia, in her policy on this 
question, differs in many respects from the others, and 
so on, until there are hardly two States whose policy is 
exactly alike in regard to the relation of the white man 
and the negro. Nor can you reconcile them and make 
them alike. Each State must do as it pleases. Illinois 
has as much right to adopt the policy which we have 
on that subject as Kentucky had to adopt a different 
policy. The great principle of this government is that © 
each State has the right to do as it pleases on all these 
questions, and no other State or power on earth has 
the right to interfere with us, or complain of us merely 
because our system differs from theirs. In the com- 
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promise measures of 1850, Mr. Clay declared that this 
great principle ought to exist in the Territories as well 
as in the States, and I reasserted his doctrine in the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill in 1854. 

But Mr. Lincoln cannot be made to understand, and 
those who are determined to vote for him, no matter 
whether he is a pro-slavery man in the south and a 
negro-equality advocate in the north, cannot be made 
to understand, how it is that in a Territory the people 
can do as they please on the slavery question under the 
Dred Scott decision. Let us see whether I cannot 
explain it to the satisfaction of all impartial men. 
Chief Justice Taney has said, in his opinion in the Dred 
Scott case, that a negro slave, being property, stands 
on an equal footing with other property, and that the 
Owner may carry them into United States territory the 
same as he does other property. Suppose any two of 
you neighbors shall conclude to go to Kansas, one 
carrying $100,000 worth of negro slaves and the other 
$100,000 worth of mixed merchandise, including quan- 
tities of liquors. You both agree that under that 
decision you may carry your property to Kansas, but 
when you get it there, the merchant who is possessed 
of the liquors, is met by the Maine liquor law, which 
prohibits the sale or use of his property, and the owner 
of the slaves is met by equally unfriendly legislation, 
which makes his property worthless after he gets it 
there. What is the right to carry your property into 
the Territory worth to either, when unfriendly legisla- 
tion in the Territory renders it worthless after you get 
it there? The slaveholder, when he gets his slaves 
there, finds that there is no local law to protect him in 
holding them, no slave code, no police regulation main- 
taining and supporting him in his right, and he dis- 
covers at once that the absence of such friendly legisla- 
tion excludes his property from the Territory just as 
irresistibly as if there was a positive constitutional 
prohibition excluding it. 

Thus you find it is with any kind of property in a 
Territory; it depends for its protection on the local and 
municipal law. If the people of a Territory want 
slavery, they make friendly legislation to introduce it, 
but if they do not want it, they withhold all protection 
from it, and then it cannot exist there. Such was the 
view taken on the subject by different Southern men 
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when the Nebraska bill passed. See the speech of Mr. 
Orr, of South Carolina, the present Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of Congress, made at that 
time, and there you will find this whole doctrine argued 
out at full length. Read the speeches of other Southern 
congressmen, senators, and representatives, made in 
1854, and you will find that they took the same view of 
the subject as Mr. Orr—that slavery could never be 
forced on a people who did not want it. I hold that in 
this country there is no power on the face of the globe 
that can force any institution on an unwilling people. 
The great fundamental principle of our government is 
that the people of each State and each Territory shall 
be left perfectly free to decide for themselves what shall 
be the nature and character of their institutions. 
When this government was made, it was based on that 
principle. At the time of its formation there were 
twelve slave-holding States, and one free State, in this 
Union. Suppose this doctrine of Mr. Lincoln and the 
Republicans, of uniformity of laws of all the States 
on the subject of slavery, had prevailed; suppose Mr. 
Lincoln himself had been a member of the convention 
which framed the Constitution, and that he had risen 
in that august body, and, addressing the Father of his 
Country, had said as he did at Springfield: 


A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe 
this government cannot endure permanently half slave and 
half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved— 
I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, or all 
the other. 


What do you think would have been the result? 
Suppose he had made that convention believe that 
doctrine, and they had acted upon it, what do you 
think would have been the result? Do you believe that 
one free State would have outvoted the twelve slave- 
holding States, and thus abolished slavery? On the 
contrary, would not the twelve slave-holding States 
have outvoted the one free State, and under his doc- 
trine have fastened slavery by an irrevocable constitu- 
tional provision upon eyery inch of the American 
republic? Thus you see that the doctrine he now 
advocates, if proclaimed at the beginning of the gov- 
ernment, would have established slavery everywhere 
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throughout the American continent; and are you will- 
ing, now that we have the majority section, to exercise 
a power which we never would have submitted to when 
we were in the minority? If the Southern States had 
attempted to control our institutions, and make the 
States all slave when they had the power, I ask would 
you have submitted to it? If you would not, are you 
willing, now that we have become the strongest under 
that great principle of self-government that allows 
each State to do as it pleases, to attempt to control the 
Southern institutions? Then, my friends, I say to you 
that there is but one path of peace in this republic, 
and that is to administer this government as our 
fathers made it, divided into free and slave States, 
allowing each State to decide for itself whether it wants 
slavery or not. If Illinois will settle the slavery ques- 
tion for herself, and mind her own business and let her 
neighbors alone, we will be at peace with Kentucky, 
and every other Southern State. If every other State 
in the Union will do the same, there will be peace 
between the North and South, and in the whole Union. 


Mr. Lincoln's Reply. 


My Fellow-citizens: A very large portion of 
the speech which Judge Douglas has addressed 
to you has previously been delivered and put in 
print. I do not mean that for a hit upon the 
judge at all. If I had not been interrupted, I 
was going to say that such an answer as I was 
able to make to a very large portion of it, had 
already been more than once made and published. 
There has been an opportunity afforded to the 
public to see our respective views upon the top- 
ics discussed in a large portion of the speech 
which he has just delivered. I make these re- 
marks for the purpose of excusing myself for 
not passing over the entire ground that the judge 
has traversed. I, however, desire to take up 
some of the points that he has attended to, and 
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ask your attention to them, and I shall follow him 
backward upon some notes which I have taken, 
reversing the order by beginning where he con- 
cluded. 

The judge has alluded to the Declaration of 
Independence, and insisted that negroes are not 
included in that Declaration; and that it is a 
slander upon the framers of that instrument to 
suppose that negroes were meant therein; and 
he asks you: Is it possible to believe that Mr. 
Jefferson, who penned the immortal paper, could 
have supposed himself applying the language of 
that instrument to the negro race, and yet held 
a portion of that race in slavery? Would he not 
at once have freed them? I only have to remark 
upon this part of the judge’s speech (and that, 
too, very briefly, for I shall not detain myself, 
or you, upon that point for any great length of 
time), that I believe the entire records of the 
world, from the date of the Declaration of In- 
dependence up to within three years ago, may 
be searched in vain for one single affirmation, 
from one single man, that the negro was not in- 
cluded in the Declaration of Independence; I 
think I may defy Judge Douglas to show that he 
ever said so, that Washington ever said so, that 
any President ever said so, that any member of 
Congress ever said so, or that any living man 
upon the whole earth ever said so, until the neces- 
sities of the present policy of the Democratic 
party in regard to slavery had to invent that 
affirmation. And I will remind Judge Douglas 
and this audience that while Mr. Jefferson was. 
the owner of slaves, as undoubtedly he was, 
in speaking upon this very subject, he used the 
strong language that “he trembled for his coun- 
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try when he remembered that God was just”; 
and I will offer the highest premium in my 
power to Judge Douglas if he will show that he, 
in all his life, ever uttered a sentiment at all akin 
to that of Jefferson. 

The next thing to which I will ask your atten- 
tion is the judge’s comment upon the fact, as he 
assumes it to be, that we cannot call our public 
meetings as Republican meetings; and he in- 
stances Tazewell County as one of the places 
where the friends of Lincoln have called a pub- 
lic meeting and have not dared to name it a Re- 
publican meeting. He instances Monroe County ` 
as another where Judge Trumbull and Jehu 
Baker addressed the persons whom the judge 
assumes to be the.friends of Lincoln, calling 
them the “Free Democracy.” I have the honor 
to inform Judge Douglas that he spoke in that 
very county of Tazewell last Saturday, and I 
was there on Tuesday last, and when he spoke 
there he spoke under a call not venturing to use 
the word “Democrat.” [Turning to Judge 
Douglas.| What think you of this? 

So, again, there is another thing to which I 
would ask the judge’s attention upon this sub- 
ject. In the contest of 1856 his party delighted 
to call themselves together as the “National 
Democracy,” but now, if there should be a no- 
tice put up anywhere for a meeting of the “Na- 
tional Democracy,’ Judge Douglas and his 
friends would not come. They would not sup- 
pose themselves invited. They would under- 
stand that it was a call for those hateful post- 
masters whom he talks about. 

Now a few words in regard to these extracts 
from speeches of mine which Judge Douglas has 
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read to you, and which he supposes are in very 
great contrast to each other. Those speeches have 
been before the public for a considerable time, 
and if they have any inconsistency in them, if 
there is any conflict in them, the public have 
been able to detect it. When the judge says, in 
speaking on this subject, that I make speeches of 
one sort for the people of the northern end of 
the State, and of a different sort for the southern 
people, he assumes that I do not understand that 
my speeches will be put in print and read north 
and south. I knew all the while that the speech 
that I made at Chicago and the one I made at 
Jonesboro and the one at Charleston would all 
be put in print, and all the reading and intelli- 
gent men in the community would see them and 
know all about my opinions; and I have not sup- 
posed, and do not suppose, that there is any con- 
flict whatever between them. But the judge will 
have it that if we do not confess that there is a 
sort of inequality between the white and black 
races which justifies us in making them slaves, 
we must, then, insist that there is a degree of 
equality that requires us to make them our wives. 
Now, I have all the while taken a broad distinc- 
tion in regard to that matter; and that is all there 
is in these different speeches which he arrays 
here, and the entire reading of either of the 
speeches will show that that distinction was 
made. Perhaps by taking two parts of the same 
speech he could have got up as much of a con- 
flict as the one he has found. I have all the 
while maintained that in so far as it should be 
insisted that there was an equality between the 
white and black races that should produce a per- 
fect social and political equality, it was an im- 
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possibility. This you have seen in my printed 
speeches, and with it I have said that in their 
right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” as proclaimed in that old Declaration, the 
inferior races are our equals. And these decla- 
rations I have constantly made in reference to 
the abstract moral question, to contemplate and 
consider when we are legislating about any new 
country which is not already cursed with the ac- 
tual presence of the evil—slavery. I have never 
manifested any impatience with the necessities 
that spring from the actual presence of black peo- 
ple amongst us, and the actual existence of slav- 
ery amongst us where it does already exist; but 
I have insisted that, in legislating for new coun- 
tries where it does not exist, there is no just rule 
other than that of moral and abstract right. With 
reference to those new countries, those maxims | 
as to the right of a people to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” were the just rules to 
be constantly referred to. There is no misun- 
derstanding this, except by men interested to 
misunderstand it. I take it that I have to ad- 
dress an intelligent and reading community who 
will peruse what I say, weigh it, and then judge 
whether I advance improper or unsound views, 
or whether I advance hypocritical and decep- 
tive and contrary views in different portions of 
the country. I believe myself to be guilty of no 
such thing as the latter, though, of course, I 
cannot claim that I am entirely free from all 
error in the opinions I advance. 

The judge has also detained us awhile in re- 
gard to the distinction between his party and our 
party. His he assumes to be a national party— 
ours a sectional one. He does this in asking the 
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question whether this country has any interest 
in the maintenance of the Republican party? He 
assumes that our party is altogether sectional— 
that the party to which he adheres is national; 
and the argument is that no party can be a right- 
ful party—can be based upon rightful principles 
—unless it can announce its principles every- 
where. I presume that Judge Douglas could not 
go into Russia and announce the doctrine of our ` 
national Democracy; he could not denounce the 
doctrine of kings and emperors and monarchies 
in Russia; and it may be true of this country, 
that in some places we may not be able to pro- 
claim a doctrine as clearly true as the truth of 
Democracy, because there is a section so directly 
opposed to it that they will not tolerate us in do- 
ing so. Is it the true test of the soundness of a 
doctrine, that in some places people won’t let 
you proclaim it? Is that the way to test the 
truth of any doctrine? Why, I understand that 
at one time the people of Chicago would not let 
Judge Douglas preach a certain favorite doctrine 
of his.* I commend to his consideration the 
question, whether he takes that as a test of the 
unsoundness of what he wanted to preach. 
There is another thing to which I wish to ask 


* Lincoln refers to the following incident: On September 
1, 1854, Senator Douglas addressed a mass meeting in 
Chicago in defense of his Kansas-Nebraska Act. “When 
the time came, flags at half-mast, and the dismal tolling 
of church bells welcomed him. A vast and silent crowd 
was gathered, but not to hear him. MHisses and groans 
broke in upon his opening sentences. Hour after hour, 
from eight o’clock until midnight, he stood before them; 
time and again, as the uproar lessened, his voice com- 
bated it; but they would not let him speak.... On the 
way home his carriage was set upon, and he was in 
danger of his life.”—‘“Stephen A. Douglas,’ by William 
Garrott Brown, in Riverside Biographical Series. 
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attention for a little while on this occasion. 
What has always been the evidence brought for- 
ward to prove that the Republican party is a sec- 
tional party? The main one was that in the 
Southern portion of the Union the people did not 
let the Republicans proclaim their doctrines 
amongst them. That has been the main evidence 
brought forward—that they had no supporters, 
Tor substantially none, in the slave States. The 
South have not taken hold of our principles as 
we announce them; nor does Judge Douglas now 
grapple with those principles. We have a Re- 
publican State platform, laid down in Springfield 
in June last, stating our position all the way 
through the questions before the country. We 
are now far advanced in this canvass. Judge 
Douglas and I have made perhaps forty speeches 
apiece, and we have now for the fifth time met 
face to face in debate, and up to this day I have 
not found either Judge Douglas or any friend 
of his taking hold of the Republican platform 
or laying his finger upon anything in it that is 
wrong. I ask you all to recollect that. Judge 
Douglas turns away from the platform of prin- 
ciples to the fact that he can find people some- 
where who will not allow us to announce those 
principles. If he had great confidence that our 
principles were wrong, he would take hold of 
them and demonstrate them to be wrong. But 
he does not do so. The only evidence he has of 
their being wrong is in the fact that there are 
people who won't allow us to preach them. I 
ask again is that the way to test the soundness 
of a doctrine? 

I ask his attention also to the fact that by the 
rule of nationality he is himself fast becoming 
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sectional. I ask his attention to the fact that his 
speeches would not go as current now south of 
the Ohio River as they have formerly gone there. 
I ask his attention to the fact that he felicitates 


himself to-day that all the Democrats of the free 


States are agreeing with him, while he omits to 
tell us that the Democrats of any slave State 
agree with him. If he has not thought of this, 
I commend to his consideration the evidence in 
his own declaration, on this day, of his becoming 
sectional too. I see it rapidly approaching. 
Whatever may be the result of this ephemeral 
contest between Judge Douglas and myself, I 
see the day rapidly approaching when his pill of 
sectionalism, which he has been thrusting down 
the throats of Republicans for years past, will 
be crowded down his own throat. 

Now in regard to what Judge Douglas said 
(in the beginning of his speech) about the com- 
promise of 1850 containing the principle of the 
Nebraska bill; although I have often presented 
my views upon that subject, yet as I have not 
done so in this canvass, I will, if you please, de- 
tain you a little with them. I have always main- 
tained so far as I was able that there was noth- 
ing of the principle of the Nebraska bill in the 
compromise of 1850 at all—nothing whatever. 
Where can you find the principle of the 
Nebraska bill in that compromise? If any- 
where, in the two pieces of the compromise 
organizing the Territories of New Mexico 
and Utah. It was expressly provided in 
these two acts that, when they came to be 
admitted into the Union, they should be ad- 
mitted with or without slavery, as they should 
choose by their own constitutions. Nothing was 
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said in either of those acts as to what was to be 
done in relation to slavery during the territorial 
existence of those Territories, while Henry Clay 
constantly made the declaration (Judge Douglas 
recognizing him as a leader) that, in his opinion, 
the old Mexican laws would control that ques- 
tion during the territorial existence, and that 
these old Mexican laws excluded slavery. How 
can that be used as a principle for declaring that 
during the territorial existence, as well as at the 
time of framing the constitution, the people, if 
you please, might have slaves if they wanted 
them? Iam not discussing the question whether 
it is right or wrong; but how are the New Mexi- 
can and Utah laws patterns for the Nebraska 
bill? I maintain that the organization of Utah 
and New Mexico did not establish a general prin- 
ciple at all. It had no feature establishing a gen- 
eral principle. The acts to which I have referred 
were a part of a general system of compromises. 
They did not lay down what was proposed as a 
regular policy for the Territories ; only an agree- 
ment in this particular case to do in that way, 
because other things were done that were to be 
a compensation for it. They were allowed to 
come in in that shape, because in another way it 
was paid for—considering that as a part of that 
system of measures called the compromise of 
1850, which finally included half a dozen acts. 
It included the admission of California as a free 
State, which was kept out of the Union for half 
a year because it had formed a free constitution. 
It included the settlement of the boundary of 
Texas, which had been undefined before, which 
was in itself a slavery question; for if you pushed 
the line further west, you made Texas larger, 
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and made more slave Territory; while if you 
drew the line toward the east, you narrowed the 
boundary and diminished the domain of slavery, 
and by so much increased free Territory. It in- 
cluded the abolition of the slave-trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It included the passage of a 
new fugitive-slave law. All these things were 
put together, and though passed in separate acts, 
were nevertheless in legislation (as the speeches 
at the time will show) made to depend upon each 
other. Each got votes, with the understanding 
that the other measures were to pass, and by 
this system of compromise, in that series of meas- 
ures, those two bills—the New Mexico and Utah 
billsk—were passed; and I say for that reason 
they could not be taken as models, framed upon 
their own intrinsic principle, for all future Ter- 
ritories. And I have the evidence of this in the 
fact that Judge Douglas, a year afterward, or 
more than a year afterward perhaps, when he 
first introduced bills for the purpose of framing 
new Territories, did not attempt to follow these 
bills of New Mexico and Utah; and even when 
he introduced this Nebraska bill, I think you will 
discover that he did not exactly follow them. 
But I do not wish to dwell at great length upon 
this branch of the discussion. My own opinion 
is that a thorough investigation will show most 
plainly that the New Mexico and Utah bills were 
part of a system of compromise, and not de- 
signed as patterns for future territorial legisla- 
tion, and that this Nebraska bill did not follow 
them as a pattern at all. 

The judge tells us in proceeding, that he is op- 
posed to making any odious distinctions between 
free and slave States. I am altogether unaware 
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that the Republicans are in favor of making any 
odious distinctions between the free and slave 
States. But there still is a difference, I think, 
between Judge Douglas and the Republicans in 
this. I suppose that the real difference between 
Judge Douglas and his friends and the Republi- 
cans, on the contrary, is that the judge is not in 
favor of making any difference between slavery 
and liberty—that he is in favor of eradicating, of 
pressing out of view, the questions of preference 
in this country for free or slave institutions ; and 
consequently every sentiment he utters discards 
the idea that there is any wrong in slavery. 
Everything that emanates from him or his co- 
adjutors in their course of policy carefully ex- 
cludes the thought that there is anything wrong 
in slavery. All their arguments, if you will con- 
sider them, will be seen to exclude the thought 
that there is anything whatever wrong in slavery. 
If you will take the judge’s speeches, and select 
the short and pointed sentences expressed by 
him,—as his declaration that he “don’t care 
whether slavery is voted up or down,’—you will 
see at once that this is perfectly logical, if you 
do not admit that slavery is wrong. If you do 
admit that it is wrong, Judge Douglas cannot 
logically say he don’t care whether a wrong is 
voted up or voted down. Judge Douglas de- 
clares that if any community wants slavery they 
have a right to have it. He can say that logi- 
cally, if he says that there is no wrong in slavery; 
but if you admit that there is a wrong in it, he 
cannot logically say that anybody has a right to 
do wrong. He insists that upon the score of 
equality, the owners of slaves and owners of 
property—of horses and every other sort of prop- 
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erty—should be alike, and hold them alike in a 
new Territory. That is perfectly logical, if the 
two species of property are alike, and are equally 
founded in right. But if you admit that one of 
them is wrong, you cannot institute any equality 
between right and wrong. And from this differ- 
ence of sentiment—the belief on the part of one 
that the institution is wrong, and a policy spring- 
ing from that belief which looks to the arrest of 
the enlargement of that wrong; and this other 
sentiment, that it is no wrong, and a policy 
sprung from that sentiment which will tolerate no 
idea of preventing that wrong from growing 
larger, and looks to there never being an end of 
it through all the existence of things—arises the 
real difference between Judge Douglas and his 
friends on the one hand, and the Republicans on 
the other. Now, I confess myself as belonging 
to that class in the country who contemplate 
slavery as a moral, social, and political evil, hav- 
ing due regard for its actual existence amongst 
us, and the difficulties of getting rid of it in any 
satisfactory way, and to all the constitutional ob- 
ligations which have been thrown about it; but 
who, nevertheless, desire a policy that looks to 
the prevention of it as a wrong, and looks hope- 
fully to the time when as a wrong it may come 
to an end. 

Judge Douglas has again, for, I believe, the 
fifth time, if not the seventh, in my presence, re- 
iterated his charge of a conspiracy or combina- 
tion between the National Democrats and Re- 
publicans. What evidence Judge Douglas has 
upon this subject I know not, inasmuch as he 
never favors us with any. I have said upon-a 
former occasion, and I do not choose to suppress. 
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it now, that I have no objection to the division 
in the judge’s party. He got it up himself. It 
was all his and their work. He had, I think, a 
great deal more to do with the steps that led to 
the Lecompton constitution than Mr. Buchanan 
had; though at last, when they reached it, they 
quarreled over it, and their friends divided upon 
it. I am very free to confess to Judge Douglas that 
I have no objection to the division; but I defy the 
judge to show any evidence that I have in any 
way promoted that division, unless he insists on 
being a witness himself in merely saying so. I 
can give all fair friends of Judge Douglas here to 
understand exactly the view that Republicans _ 
take in regard to that division. Don’t you re- 
member how two years ago the opponents of the 
Democratic party were divided between Frémont 
and Fillmore? I guess you do. Any Democrat 
who remembers that division will remember also 
that he was at the time very glad of it, and then 
he will be able to see all there is between the Na- 
tional Democrats and the Republicans. What 
we now think of the two divisions of Democrats, 
you then thought of the Frémont and Fillmore 
divisions. That is all there is of it. 

But if the judge continues to put forward the 
declaration that there is an unholy, unnatural al- 
liance between the Republicans and the National 
Democrats, I now want to enter my protest 
against receiving him as an entirely competent 
witness upon that subject. I want to call to the 
judge’s attention an attack he made upon me in 
the first one of these debates, at Ottawa, on the 
2ist of August. In order to fix extreme Aboli- 
tionism upon me, Judge Douglas read a set of 
resolutions which he declared had been passed 
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by a Republican State convention, in October, 
1854, at Springfield, Ill., and he declared I had 
taken part in that convention. It turned out 
that although a few men calling themselves an 
anti-Nebraska State convention had sat at 
Springfield about that time, yet neither did I 
take any part in it, nor did it pass the resolutions 
or any such resolutions as Judge Douglas read. 
So apparent had it become that the resolutions 
which he read had not been passed at Springfield 
at all, nor by any State convention in which I had 
taken part, that seven days afterward, at Free- 
port, Judge Douglas declared that he had been 
misled by Charles H. Lanphier, editor of the 
State Register, and Thomas L. Harris, member 
of Congress in that district, and he promised in 
that speech that when he went to Springfield he 
would investigate the matter. Since then Judge 
Douglas has been to Springfield, and I presume 
has made the investigation; but a month has 
passed since he has been there, and so far as I 
know, he has made no report of the result of his 
investigation. I have waited as I think a suf- 
ficient time for the report of that investigation, 
and I have some curiosity to see and hear it. A 
fraud, an absolute forgery, was committed, and 
the perpetration of it was traced to the three— 
Lanphier, Harris and Douglas. Whether it can 
be narrowed in any way, so as to exonerate any 
one of them, is what Judge Douglas’s report 
would probably show. 

It is true that the set of resolutions read by 
Judge Douglas were published in the Illinois 
State Register on the 16th of October, 1854, as 
being the resolutions of an anti-Nebraska con- 
vention which had sat in that same month of Oc- 
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tober, at Springfield. But it is also true that the 
publication in the Register was a forgery then, 
and the question is still behind, which of the 
three, if not all of them, committed that for- 
gery? The idea that it was done by mistake is 
absurd. The article in the Illinois State Regis- 
ter contains part of the real proceedings of that 
Springfeld convention, showing that the writer 
of the article had the real proceedings before 
him, and purposely threw out the genuine reso- 
lutions passed by the convention, and fraudu- 
lently substituted the others. Lanphier then, as 
now, was the editor of the Register, so that there 
seems to be but little room for his escape. But then 
it is to be borne in mind that Lanphier had less 
interest in the object of that forgery than either 
of the other two. The main object of that for- 
gery at that time was to beat Yates and elect Har- 
ris to Congress, and that object was known to be 
exceedingly dear to Judge Douglas at that time. 
Harris and Douglas were both in Springfield 
when the convention was in session, and although 
they both left before the fraud appeared in the 
Register, subsequent events show that they have 
both had their eyes fixed upon that convention. 
The fraud having been apparently successful 
upon that occasion, both Harris and Douglas 
have more than once since then been attempting 
to put it to new uses. As the fisherman’s wife, 
whose drowned husband was brought home with 
his body full of eels, said when she was asked 
what was to be done with him, “Take the eels 
out and set him again,” so Harris and Douglas 
have shown a disposition to take the eels out of 
that stale fraud by which they gained Harris’s 
election, and set the fraud again more than once. 
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On the oth of July, 1856, Douglas attempted a 
repetition of it upon Trumbull on the floor of the 
Senate of the United States, as will appear from 
the appendix to the Congressional Globe of that 
date. On the oth of August, Harris attempted it 
again upon Norton in the House of Representa- 
tives, as will appear by the same document—the 
appendix to the Congressional Globe of that 
date. On the 21st of August last, all three— 
Lanphier, Douglas, and Harris—reattempted it 
upon me at Ottawa. It has been clung to and 
played out again and again as an exceedingly 
high trump by this blessed trio. And now that 
it has been discovered publicly to be a fraud, we 
find that Judge Douglas manifests no surprise at 
it at all. He makes no complaint of Lanphier, 
who must have known it to be a fraud from the 
beginning. He, Lanphier, and Harris are just 
as cozy now, and just as active in the concoction 
of new schemes as they were before the general 
discovery of this fraud. Now all this is very 
natural if they are all alike guilty in that fraud, 
and it is very unnatural if any one of them is in- 
nocent. Lanphier perhaps insists that the rule 
of honor among thieves does not quite require 
him to take all upon himself, and consequently 
my friend Judge Douglas finds it difficult to 
make a satisfactory report upon his investigation. 
But meanwhile the three are agreed that each is 
“a most honorable man.” 

Judge Douglas requires an indorsement of his 
truth and honor by a reélection to the United 
States Senate, and he makes and reports against 
me and against Judge Trumbull, day after 
day, charges which we know to be utterly 
untrue, without for a moment seeming to 
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think that this one unexplained fraud, which he 
promised to investigate, will be the least 
drawback to his claim to belief. Harris ditto. 
He asks a reélection to the lower House of 
Congress without seeming to remember at all 
that he is involved in this dishonorable fraud! 
The Illinois State Register, edited by Lanphier, 
then, as now, the central organ of both Harris 
and Douglas, continues to din the public ear with 
these assertions without seeming to suspect that 
they are at all lacking in title to belief. 

After all, the question still recurs upon us, how 
did that fraud originally get into the State Reg- 
ister? Lanphier then, as now, was the editor of 
that paper. Lanphier knows. Lanphier cannot 
be ignorant of how and by whom it was original- 
ly concocted. Can he be induced to tell, or if he 
has told, can Judge Douglas be induced to tell, 
how it was originally concocted? It may be true 
that Lanphier insists that the two men for whose 
benefit it was originally devised shall at least 
bear their share of it! How that is, I do not 
know, and while it remains unexplained, I hope 
to be pardoned if I insist that the mere fact of 
“Judge Douglas making charges against Trum- 
bull and myself is not quite sufficient evidence 
to establish them! 

While we were at Freeport, in one of these 
joint discussions, I answered certain interroga- 
tories which Judge Douglas had propounded to 
me, and there in turn propounded.some to him, 
which he in a sort of way answered. The third 
one of these interrogatories I have with me, and 
wish now to make some comments upon it. It 
was in these words: “If the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall decide that States cannot 
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exclude slavery from their limits, are you in favor 
of acquiescing in, adopting, and following such 
decision as a rule of political action?” 

To this interrogatory Judge Douglas made no 
answer in any just sense of the word. He con- 
tented himself with sneering at the thought that 
it was possible for the Supreme Court ever to 
make such a decision. He sneered at me for 
propounding the interrogatory. I had not pro- 
pounded it without some reflection, and I wish 
now to address to this audience some remarks 
upon it. 

In the second clause of the sixth article, I be- 
lieve it is, of the Constitution of the United 
States, we find the following language: “This 
Constitution and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

The essence of the Dred Scott case is com- 
pressed into the sentence which I will now read: 
“Now, as we have already said in an earlier part 
of this opinion, upon a different point, the right 
of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly 
affirmed in the Constitution. I repeat it, “the 
right of property in a slave is distinctly and ex- 
pressly affirmed in the Constitution.” What is 
it to be “affirmed” in the Constitution? Made 
‘firm in the Constitution—so made that it cannot 
be separated from the Constitution without 
breaking the Constitution—durable as the Con- 
stitution, and part of the Constitution. Now, re- 
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membering the provision of the Constitution which 
I have read, affirming that that instrument is the 
supreme law of the land; that the judges of every 
State shall be bound by it, any law or constitu- 
tion of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; that the right of property in a slave is af- 
firmed in that Constitution, is made, formed into, 
and cannot be separated from it without breaking 
it; durable as the instrument, part of the instru- 
ment,—what follows as a short and even syllo- 
gistic argument from it? I think it follows, and 
I submit to the consideration of men capable of 
arguing, whether as I state it, in syllogistic form, 
the argument has any fault in it? 

Nothing in the constitution or laws of any 
State can destroy a right distinctly and expressly 
affirmed in the Constitution of the United States. 

The right of property in a slave is distinctly 
and expressly affirmed in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Therefore, nothing in the constitution or laws 
of any State can destroy the right of property in 
a slave. 

I believe that no fault can be pointed out in 
that argument; assuming the truth of the prem- 
ises, the conclusion, so far as I have capacity 
at all to understand it, follows inevitably. There 
is a fault in it, as I think, but the fault is not in 
the reasoning; the falsehood, in fact, is a fault in 
the premises. I believe that the right of property 
in a slave is not distinctly and expressly affirmed 
in the Constitution, and Judge Douglas thinks 
it is. I believe that the Supreme Court and the 
advocates of that decision may search in vain for 
the place in the Constitution where the right of 
property in a slave is distinctly and expressly 
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affirmed. I say, therefore, that I think one of 
the premises is not true in fact. But it is true 
with Judge Douglas. It is true with the Supreme 
Court who pronounced it. They are estopped 
from denying it, and being estopped from deny- 
ing it, the conclusion follows that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, being the supreme law, 
no constitution or law can interfere with it. It 
being affirmed in the decision that the right of 
property in a slave is distinctly and expressly 
affirmed in the Constitution, the conclusion in- 
evitably follows that no State law or constitution 
can destroy that right. I then say to Judge 
Douglas, and to all others, that I think it will 
take a better answer than a sneer to show that 
those who have said that the right of property 
in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in 
the Constitution are not prepared to show that 
ro constitution or law can destroy that right. 
I say I believe it will take a far better argument 
than a mere sneer to show to the minds of intel- 
ligent men that whoever has so said is not 
prepared, whenever public sentiment is so far 
advanced as to justify it, to say the other. 

This is but an opinion, and the opinion of one 
very humble man; but it is my opinion that the 
Dred Scott decision, as it is, never would have 
been made in its present form if the party that 
made it had not been sustained previously by the 
elections. My own opinion is that the new Dred 
Scott decision, deciding against the right of the 
people of the States to exclude slavery, will never 
be made if that party is not sustained by the elec- 
tions. I believe, further, that it is just as sure 
to be made as to-morrow is to come, if that party 
shall be sustained. I have said upon a former oc- 
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casion, and I repeat it now, that the course of 
argument that Judge Douglas makes use of upon 
this subject (I charge not his motives in this) is 
preparing the public mind for that new Dred 
Scott decision. I have asked him again to point 
out to me the reasons for his first adherence to 
the Dred Scott decision as it is. I have turned 
his attention to the fact that General Jackson 
differed with him in regard to the political obli- 
gation of a Supreme Court decision. I have 
asked his attention to the fact that Jefferson dif- 
fered with him in regard to the political obliga- 
tion of a Supreme Court decision. Jefferson 
said that “judges are as honest as other men, and 
not more so.” And he said, substantially, that 
whenever a free people should give up in abso- 
lute submission to any department of govern- 
ment, retaining for themselves no appeal from it, 
their liberties were gone. I have asked his at- 
tention to the fact that the Cincinnati platform, 
upon which he says he stands, disregards a time- 
honored decision of the Supreme Court, in defy- 
ing the power of Congress to establish a national 
bank. I have asked his attention to the fact that 
he himself was one of the most active instru- 
ments at one time in breaking down the Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois, because it had 
made a decision distasteful to him—a struggle 
ending in the remarkable circumstance of his sit- 
ting down as one of the new judges who were 
to overslaugh that decision, getting his title of 
judge in that very way. 

So far in this controversy I can get no answer 
at all from Judge Douglas upon these subjects. 
Not one can I get from him, except that he 
swells himself up and says: “All of us who stand 
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by the decision of the Supreme Court are the 
friends of the Constitution; all you fellows that 
dare question it in any way are the enemies of 
the Constitution.” Now in this very devoted ad- 
herence to this decision, in opposition to all the 
great political leaders whom he has recognized 
as leaders—in opposition to his former self and 
history, there is something very marked. And 
the manner in which he adheres to it—not as be- 
ing right upon the merits, as he conceives (be- 
cause he did not discuss that at all), but as being 
absolutely obligatory upon every one simply be- 
cause of the source from whence it comes—as 
that which no man can gainsay, whatever it may 
be—this is another marked feature of his ad- 
herence to that decision. It marks it in this re- 
spect, that it commits. him to the next decision, 
whenever it comes, as being as obligatory 
as this one, since he does not investigate 
it, and won’t inquire whether this opinion 
isi tight or, wrong: So he wakes the next 
one without inquiring whether it is right or 
wrong. He teaches men this doctrine, and in so 
doing prepares the public mind to take the next 
decision when it comes without any inquiry. In 
this I think I argue fairly (without questioning 
motives at all) that Judge Douglas is most in- 
geniously and powerfully preparing the public 
mind to take that decision when it comes; and 
not only so, but he is doing it in various other 
ways. In these general maxims about liberty— 
in his assertions that he “don’t care whether 
slavery is voted up or voted down’; that “who- 
ever wants slavery has a right to have it”; that 
“upon principles of equality it should be allowed 
to go everywhere”; that “there is no inconsist- 
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ency between free and slave institutions’—in 
this he is also preparing (whether purposely or 
not) the way for making the institution of slav- 
ery national. I repeat again, for I wish no mis- 
understanding, that I do not charge that he 
means it so; but I call upon your minds to in- 
quire, if you were going to get the best instru- 
ment you could, and then set it to work in the 
most ingenious way, to prepare the public mind 
for this movement, operating in the free States, 
where there is now an abhorrence of the institu- 
tion of slavery, could you find an instrument so 
capable of doing it as Judge Douglas, or one em- 
ployed in so apt a way to do it? 

I have said once before, and I will repeat it 
now, that Mr. Clay when he was once answering 
an objection to the Colonization Society, that it 
had a tendency to the ultimate emancipation of 
the slaves, said that “those who would repress 
all tendencies to liberty and ultimate emancipa- 
tion must do more than put down the benevolent 
efforts of the Colonization Society—they must 
go back to the era of our liberty and independ- 
ence, and muzzle the cannon that thunders its 
annual joyous return—they must blot out the 
moral lights around us-—they must penetrate the 
human soul, and eradicate the light of reason 
and the love of liberty”! And I do think Ire- 
peat, though I said it on a former occasion—that 
Judge Douglas, and whoever, like him, teaches 
that the negro has no share, humble though it 
may be, in the Declaration of Independence, is 
going back to the era of our liberty and inde- 
pendence, and, so far as in him lies, muzzling 
the cannon that thunders its annual joyous re- 
turn; that he is blowing out the moral lights 
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around us, when he contends that whoever wants 
slaves has a right to hold them; that he is pene- 
trating, so far as lies in his power, the human 
soul, and eradicating the light of reason and 
the love of liberty, when he is in every possible 
way preparing the public mind, by his vast in- 
fluence, for making the institution of slavery per- 
petual and national. 

There is, my friends, only one other point to 
which I will call your attention for the remain- 
ing time that I have left me, and perhaps I shall 
not occupy the entire time that I have, as that 
one point may not take me clear through it. 

Among the interrogatories that Judge Douglas 
propounded to me at Freeport, there was one in 
about this language: “Are you opposed to the 
acquisition of any further territory to the United 
States, unless slavery shall first be prohibited 
therein?” I answered as I thought, in this way, 
that I am not generally opposed to the acquisi- 
tion of additional territory, and that I would 
support a proposition for the acquisition of 
additional territory, according as my support- 
ing it was or was not calculated to aggra- 
vate this slavery question amongst us. I then 
proposed to Judge Douglas another interroga- 
tory, which was correlative to that: “Are you in 
favor of acquiring additional territory in disre- 
gard of how it may affect us upon the slavery 
question?” Judge Douglas answered—that is, 
in his own way he answered it. I believe that, 
although he took a good many words to answer 
it, it was little more fully answered than any 
other. The substance of his answer was that this 
country would continue to expand—that it would 
need additional territory—that it was as absurd 
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to suppose that we could continue upon our pres- 
ent territory, enlarging in population as we are, 
as it would be to hoop a boy twelve years of age, 
and expect him to grow to man’s size without 
bursting the hoops. I believe it was something 
like that. Consequently he was in favor of the 
acquisition of further territory, as fast as we 
might need it, in disregard of how it might affect 
the slavery question. I do not say this as giving 
his exact language, but he said so substantially, 
and he would leave the question of slavery where 
the territory was acquired, to be settled by the 
people of the acquired territory. [“That’s the 
doctrine.” | Maybe it is; let us consider that for 
awhile. This will probably, in the run of things, 
become one of the concrete manifestations of 
this slavery question. If Judge Douglas’s policy 
upon this question succeeds and gets fairly settled 
down until all opposition is crushed out, the next 
thing will be a grab for the territory of poor 
Mexico, an invasion of the rich lands of South 
America, then the adjoining islands will follow, 
each one of which promises additional slave- 
fields. And this question is to be left to the 
people of those countries for settlement. When 
we shall get Mexico, I don’t know whether the 
judge will be in favor of the Mexican people 
that we get with it settling that question for 
themselves and all others; because we know the 
judge has a great horror for mongrels, and I 
understand that the people of Mexico are most 
decidedly a race of mongrels. I understand that 
there is not more than one person there out of 
eight who is a pure white, and I suppose from the 
judge’s previous declaration that when we get 
Mexico, or any considerable portion of it, he will 
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be in favor of these mongrels settling the ques- 
tion, which would bring him somewhat into col- 
lision with his horror of an inferior race. 

It is to be remembered, though, that this power 
of acquiring additional territory is a power con- 
fided to the President and Senate of the United 
States. It is a power not under the control of 
the representatives cf the people.any further than 
they, the President and the Senate, can be con- 
sidered the representatives of the people. Let me 
illustrate that by a case we have in our history. 
When we acquired the territory from Mexico in 
the Mexican war, the House of Representatives, 
composed of the immediate representatives of 
the people, all the time insisted that the territory 
thus to be acquired should be brought in upon 
condition that slavery should be forever pro- 
hibited therein, upon the terms and in the lan- 
guage that slavery had been prohibited from 
coming into this country. That was insisted 
upon constantly, and never failed to call forth 
an assurance that any territory thus acquired 
should have that prohibition in it, so far as the 
House of Representatives was concerned. But 
at last the President and Senate acquired the 
territory without asking the House of Repre- 
sentatives anything about it, and took it without 
that prohibition. They have the power of ac- 
quiring territory without the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the people being called upon to say 
anything about it, thus furnishing a very apt and 
powerful means of bringing new territory into 
the Union, and, when it is once brought into the 
country, involving us anew in this slavery agita- 
tion. It is therefore, as I think, a very important 
question for the consideration of the American 
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people, whether the policy of bringing in addi- 
tional territory, without considering at all how 
it will operate upon the safety of the Union in 
reference to this one great disturbing element in 
our national politics, shall be adopted as the pol- 
icy of the country. You will bear in mind that 
it is to be acquired, according to the judge’s 
view, as fast as.it is needed, and the indefinite 
part of this proposition is that we have only 
Judge Douglas and his class of men to decide 
how fast it is needed. We have no clear and 
certain way of determining or demonstrating how 
fast territory is needed by the necessities of the 
country. Whoever wants to go out filbustering, 
then, thinks that more territory is needed. 
Whoever wants wider slave-fields feels sure that 
some additional territory is needed as slave ter- 
ritory. Then it is as easy to show the necessity 
of additional slave territory as it is to assert any- 
thing that is incapable of absolute demonstra- 
tion. Whatever motive a man or a set of men 
may have for making annexation of property or 
territory, it is very easy to assert, but much less 
easy to disprove, that it is necessary for the 
wants of the country. 

And now it only remains for me to say that I 
think it is a very grave question for the people 
of this Union to consider whether, in view of the 
fact that this slavery question has been the only 
one that has ever endangered our republican in- 
stitutions—the only one that has ever threatened 
or menaced a dissolution of the Union—that has 
ever disturbed us in such a way as to make us 
fear for the perpetuity of our liberty—in view of 
these facts, I think it is an exceedingly interest- 
ing and important question for this people to 
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consider whether we shall engage in the policy 
of acquiring additional territory, discarding alto- 
gether from our consideration, while obtaining 
new territory, the question how it may affect us 
in regard to this the only endangering element 
to our liberties and national greatness. The 
judge’s view has been expressed. I, in my answer 
to his question, have expressed mine. I think it 
will become an important and practical question. 
Our views are before the public. I am willing 
and anxious that they should consider them fully 
—that they should turn it about and consider the 
importance of the question, and arrive at a just 
conclusion as to whether it is or is not wise in 
the people of this Union, in the acquisition of 
new territory, to consider whether it will add to 
the disturbance that is existing among us— 
whether it will add to the one only danger that 
has ever threatened the perpetuity of the Union 
or our own liberties. I think it is extremely 
important that they shall decide, and rightly de- 
cide, that question before entering upon that 
policy. 
And now, my friends, having said the little 

wish to say upon this head, whether I have occu- 
pied the whole of the remnant of my time or not, 
I believe I could not enter upon any new topic 
so as to treat it fully without transcending my 
time, which I would not for a moment think of 
doing. I give way to Judge Douglas. 


Mr. Douglas's Rejoinder. 


Gentlemen: The highest compliment you can pay me 
during the brief half-hour that I have to conclude is by 
observing a strict silence. I desire to be heard rather 


than to be applauded. 
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The first criticism that Mr. Lincoln makes on my 
speech was that it was in substance what I have said 
everywhere else in the State where I have addressed 
the people. I wish I could say the same of his speech. 
Why, the reason I complain of him is because he 
makes one speech north and another south. Because 
he has one set of sentiments for the Abolition counties, 
and another set for the counties opposed to Abolition- 
ism. My point of complaint against him is that I 
cannot induce him to hold up the same standard, to 
carry the same flag in all parts of the State. He does 
not pretend, and no other man will, that I have one set 
of principles for Galesburg and another for Charles- 
ton. He does not pretend that I hold to one doctrine 
in Chicago and an opposite one in Jonesboro. I have 
proved that he has a different set of principles for 
each of these localities. All I asked of him was that 
he should deliver the speech that he has made here to- 
day in Coles County instead of in old Knox. It would 
have settled the question between us in that doubtful 
county. Here I understand him to reaffirm the doc- 
trine of negro equality, and to assert that by the Dec- 
laration of Independence the negro is declared equal 
to the white man. He tells you to-day that the negro 
was included in the Declaration of Independence when 
it, asserted that all men were created equal. [“We 
believe it.”| Very well, : 

Mr. Lincoln asserts to-day, as he did at Chicago, 
that the negro was included in that clause of the Dec- 
laration of Independence which says that all men 
were created equal, and endowed by the Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. If the negro was made 
his equal and mine, if that equality was established by 
divine law, and was the negro’s inalienable right, how 
came he to say at Charleston to the Kentuckians resid- 
ing in that section of our State, that the negro was 
physically inferior to the white man, belonged to an 
inferior race, and he was for keeping him always in 
that inferior condition? I wish you to bear these things 
in mind. At Charleston he said that the negro hes 
longed to an inferior race, and that he was for keep- 
ing him in that inferior condition. There he gave the 
people to understand that there was no moral ques- 
tion involved, because the inferiority being established, 
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it was only a question of degree and not a question of 
right; here, to-day, instead of making it a question of 
degree, he makes it a moral question, says that it is a 
great crime to hold the negro in that inferior condi- 
tion. [“Hes right.”] Is he right now, or was he right 
in Charleston? [‘Both.”] He is right then, sir, in 

your estimation, not becattse he is consistent, but be- 
cause he can trim his principles any way in any section, 
so as to secure votes. All I desire of him is that he 
will declare the same principles in the south that he 
does in the north. ° 

But did you notice how he answered my position 
that a man should hold the same doctrines throughout 
the length and breadth of this republic? He said, 
“Would Judge Douglas go to Russia and proclaim the 
same principles he does here?” I would remind him 
that Russia is not under the American Constitution. 
If Russia was a part of the American republic, under 
our Federal Constitution, and I was sworn to support 
the Constitution, I would maintain the same doctrine 
in Russia that I do in Illinois. The slave-holding 
States are governed by the same Federal Constitution 
as ourselves, and hence a man’s principles, in order to 
be in harmony with the Constitution, must be the same 
in the South as they are in the North, the same in the 
free States as they are in the slave States. Whenever 
a man advocates one set of principles in one section, 
and another set in another section, his opinions are in 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution which he has 
sworn to support. When Mr. Lincoln went to Con- 
gress in 1847, and, laying his hand upon the Holy 
Evangelists, made a solemn vow in the presence of 
high Heaven that he would be faithful to the Constitu- 
tion—what did he mean—the Constitution as he ex- 
pounds it in Galesburg, or the Constitution as he ex- 
pounds it in Charleston? 

Mr. Lincoln has devoted considerable time to the 
circumstance that at Ottawa I read a series of resolu- 
tions as having been adopted at Springfield, in this 
State, on the 4th or 5th of October, 1854, which 
happened not to have been adopted there. He has 
used hard names; has dared to talk about fraud, about 
forgery, and has insinuated that there was a conspiracy 
between Mr. Lanphier, Mr. Harris, and myself to 
perpetrate a forgery. Now, bear in mind that he does 
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not deny that these resolutions were adopted in a 
majority of all Republican counties of this State in 
that year; he does not deny that they were declared to 
be the platform of this Republican party in the first 
congressional district, in the second, in the third, and 
in many counties of the fourth, and that they thus be- 
came the platform of his party in a majority of the 
counties upon which he now relies for support; he does 
not deny the truthfulness of the resolutions, but takes 
exception to the spot on which they were adopted. He 
takes to himself great merit because he thinks they 
were not adopted on the right spot for me to use them 
against him, just as he was very severe in Congress 
upon the government of his country, when he thought 
that he had discovered that the Mexican war was not 
begun in the right spot, and was therefore unjust. He 
tries very hard to make out that there is something 
very extraordinary in the place where the thing was 
done, and not in the thing itself. I never believed be- 
fore that Abraham Lincoln would be guilty of what 
he has done this day in regard to those resolutions. 
In the first place, the moment it was intimated to me 
that they had been adopted at Aurora and Rockford 
instead of Springfield, I did not wait for him to call 
my attention to the fact, but led off and explained in 
my first meeting after the Ottawa debate, what the 
mistake was and how it had been made. I supposed 
that for an honest man, conscious of his own rectitude, 
that explanation would be suihcient. I did not wait 
for him, after the mistake was made, to call my atten- 
tion to it, but frankly explained it at once as an honest 
man would. I also gave the authority on which I had 
stated that these resolutions were adopted by the 
Springfield Republican convention; that I had seen 
them quoted by Major Harris in a debate in Congress, 
as having been adopted by the first Republican State 
convention in Illinois, and that I had written to him 
and asked him for the authority as to the time and 
place of their adoption; that Major Harris being ex- 
tremely ill, Charles H. Lanphier had written to me for 
him that they were adopted at Springfield, on the sth 
of October, 1854, and had sent me a copy of the 
Springfield paper containing them. I read them from 
the newspaper just as Mr. Lincoln reads the proceed- 
ings of meetings held years ago from the newspapers. 
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After giving that explanation, I did not think there 
was an honest man in the State of Illinois who doubted 
that I had been led into the error, if it was such, 
innocently, in the way I detailed; and I will now say 
that I do not now believe that there is an honest man 
on the face of the globe who will not regard with 


‘abhorrence and disgust Mr. Lincoln’s insinuations of 


my complicity in that forgery, if it was a forgery. 
Does Mr. Lincoln wish to push these things to the 
point of personal difficulties here? I commenced this 
contest by treating him courteously and kindly; I 
always spoke of him in words of respect, and in return 
he has sought, and is now seeking, to divert public at- 
tention from the enormity of his revolutionary prin- 
ciples by impeaching men’s sincerity and integrity, and 
inviting personal quarrels. 

I desired to conduct this contest with him like a 
gentleman, but I spurn the insinuation of complicity 
and fraud made upon the simple circumstance of an 
editor of a newspaper having made a mistake as to 
the place where a thing was done, but not as to the 
thing itseif. These resolutions were the platform of 
this Republican party of Mr. Lincoln’s of that year. 
They were adopted in a majority of the Republican 
counties in the State; and when I asked him at Ottawa 
whether they formed the platform upon which he 
stood, he did not answer, and I could not get an answer 
out of him. He then thought, as I thought, that those 
resolutions were adopted at the Springfield convention, 
but excused himself by saying that he was not there 
when they were adopted, but had gone to Tazewell 
court in order to avoid being present at the convention. 
He saw them published as having been adopted at 
Springfield, and so did I, and he knew that if there was 
a mistake in regard to them, that I had nothing under 
heaven to do with it. Besides, you find that in all these 
northern counties where the Republican candidates are 
running pledged to him, that the conventions which 
nominated them adopted that identical platform. One 
cardinal point in that platform which he shrinks from 
is this—that there shall be no more slave States ad- 
mited into the Union, even if the people want them. 
Lovejoy stands pledged against the admission of any 
more slave States. [‘‘Right; so do we.”] So do you, 
you say. Farnsworth stands pledged against the ad- 
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mission of any more slave States. Washburne stands 
pledged the same way. The candidate for the legis- 
lature who is running on Lincoln’s ticket in Henderson 
and Warren stands committed by his vote in the legis- 
lature to the same thing, and I am informed, but do not 
know of the fact, that your candidate here is also so 
pledged. [‘“‘Hurrah for him! Good!”| Now, you 
Republicans all hurrah for him, and for the doctrine 
of “no more slave States,” and yet Lincoln tells you 
that his conscience will not permit him to sanction 
that doctrine, and complains because the resolutions 
I read at Ottawa made him, as a member of the party, 
responsible for sanctioning the doctrine of no more 
slave States. You are one way, you confess, and he is 
or pretends to be the other, and yet you are both 
governed by principle in supporting one another. If it 
be true, as I have shown it is, that the whole Republican 
party in the northern part of the State stands com- 
mitted to the doctrine of no more slave States, and 
that this same doctrine is repudiated by the Republi- 
cans in the other part of the State, I wonder whether 
Mr. Lincoln and his party do not present the case 
which he cited from the Scriptures, of a house divided 
against itself which cannot stand! I desire to know 
what are Mr. Lincoln’s principies and the principles of 
his party. I hoid, and the party with which I am 
identified holds, that the people of each State, old and 
new, have the right to decide the slavery question for 
themselves, and when I used the remark that I did not 
care whether slavery was voted up or down, I used it 
in the connection that I was for allowing Kansas to 
do just as she pleased on the slavery question. I said 
that I did not care whether they voted slavery up or 
down, because they had the right to do as they pleased 
on the question, and therefore my action would not be 
controlled by any such consideration. Why cannot 
Abraham Lincoln, and the party with which he acts, 
speak out their principles so that they may be under- 
stood? Why do they claim to be one thing in one part 
of the State and another in the other part? Whenever 
I allude to the Abolition doctrines, which he considers 
a slander to be charged with being in favor of, you 
all indorse them, and hurrah for them, not knowing 
that your candidate is ashamed to acknowledge thein. 

I have a few words to say upon the Dred Scott 
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decision, which has troubled the brain of Mr. Lincoln 
so much. He insists that that decision would carry 
slavery into the free States, notwithstanding that the 
decision says directly the opposite; and goes into a 
long argument to make you believe that I am in favor 
of, and would sanction, the doctrine that would allow 
slaves to be brought here and held as slaves contrary 
to our constitution and laws. Mr. Lincoln knew 
better when he asserted this; he knew that one news- 
paper, and so far as is within my knowledge but one, 
ever asserted that doctrine, and that I was the first 
man in either House of Congress that read that article 
in debate, and denounced it on the floor of the Senate 
as revolutionary. When the Washington Union, on 
the 17th of last November, published an article to that 
effect, I branded it at once, and denounced it, and 
hence the Union has been pursuing me ever since. 
Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, replied to me, and said that 
there was not a man in any of the slave States south 
of the Potomac River that held any such doctrine. 
Mr. Lincoln knows that there is not a member of the 
Supreme Court who holds that doctrine; he knows 
that every one of them, as shown by their opinions, 
holds the reverse. Why this attempt, then, to bring 
the Supreme Court into disrepute among the people? 
It looks as if there was an effort being made to destroy 
public confidence in the highest judicial tribunal on 
earth. Suppose he succeeds in destroying public 
confidence in the court, so that the people will not 
respect its decisions, but will feel at liberty to dis- 
regard them, and resist the laws of the land, what will 
he have gained? He will have changed the govern- 
ment from one of laws into that of a mob, in which the 
strong arm of violence will be substituted for the 
decisions of the courts of justice. He complains be- 
cause I did not go into an argument reviewing Chief 
Justice Taney’s opinion, and the other opinions of the 
different judges, to determine whether their reasoning 
is right or wrong on the questions of law. What use 
would that be? He wants to take an appeal from the 
Supreme Court to this meeting to determine whether 
the questions of law were decided properly. He is 
going to appeal from the Supreme Court of the United 
States to every town meeting, in the hope that he can 
excite a prejudice against that court, and on the wave 
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of that prejudice ride into the Senate of the United 
States, when he could not get there on his own prin- 
ciples, or his own merits. Suppose he should succeed 
in getting into the Senate of the United States, what 
then will he have to do with the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case? Can he 
reverse that decision when he gets there? Can he act 
upon it? Has the Senate any right to reverse it or re- 
vise it? Hè will not pretend that it has. Then why 
drag the matter into this contest, unless for the pur- 
pose of making a false issue, by which he can divert 
public attention from the real issue. 

He has cited General Jackson in justification of the 
war he is making on the decision of the court. Mr. 
Lincoln misunderstands the history of tne country if 
he believes there is any parallel in the two cases. It 
is true that the Supreme Court once decided that if a 
bank of the United States was a necessary fiscal agent 
of the government it was constitutional, and if not, 
that it was unconstitutional, and also, that whether or 
not it was necessary for that purpose was a political 
question for Congress, and not a judicial one for the 
courts to determine. Hence the court would not 
determine the bank unconstitutional. Jackson re- 
spected the decision, obeyed the law, executed it, and 
carried it into effect during its existence; but after the 
charter of the bank expired, and a proposition was 
made to create a new bank, General Jackson said: “It 
is unnecessary and improper, and therefore I am 
against it on constitutional grounds as well as those 
of expediency.” Is Congress bound to pass every act 
that is constitutional? Why, there are a thousand 
things that are constitutional, but yet are inexpedient 
and unnecessary, and you surely would not vote for 
them merely because you had the right to? And be- 
cause General Jackson would not do a thing which he 
had a right to do, but did not deem expedient or 
proper, Mr. Lincoln is going to justify himself in 
doing that which he has no right to do. I ask him 
whether he is not bound to respect and obey the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court as well as I? The Con- 
stitution has created that court to decide all constitu- 
tional questions in the last resort, and when such 
decisions have been made they become the law of the 
land, and you, and he, and myself, and every other 
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good citizen are bound by them. Yet he argues that 
I am bound by their decisions, and he is not. He 
says that their decisions are binding on Democrats, 
but not on Republicans. Are not Republicans bound 
by the laws of the land as well as Democrats? And 
when the court has fixed the construction of 
the Constitution on the validity of a given law, 
is not their decision binding upon Republicans as 
well as upon Democrats? Is it possible that you Re- 
publicans have the right to raise your mobs and 
oppose the laws of the land and the constituted au- 
thorities and yet hold us Democrats bound to obey 
them? My time is within half a minute of expiring, 
and all I have to say is that I stand by the laws of the 
land. I stand by the Constitution as our fathers made 
it, by.the laws as they are enacted, and by the de- 
cisions of the court upon all points within their juris- 
diction as they are pronounced by the highest tribunal 
on earth; and any man who resists these must resort 
to mob-law and violence to overtirn the government 
of laws. 


Sixth Joint Debate, at Quincy. 
OCTOBER 13, 1858. 
Mr. Lincoln's Opening Speech. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I have had no im- 
mediate conference with Judge Douglas, but I 
will venture to say that he and I will perfectly 
agree that your entire silence, both when I speak 
and when he speaks, will be most agreeable to us. 

In the month of May, 1856, the elements in 
the State of Illinois which have since been con- 
solidated into the Republican party assembled 
together in a State convention at Bloomington. 
They adopted at that time what, in political lan- 
guage, is called a platform. In June of the same 
year, the elements of the Republican party in the 
nation assembled together in a national conven- 
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tion at Philadelphia. They adopted what is 
called the national platform. In June, 1858,— 
the present year,—the Republicans of Illinois re- 
assembled at Springfield in State convention, and 
adopted again their platform, as I suppose, not 
differing in any essential particular from either 
of the former ones, but perhaps adding some- 
thing in relation to the new developments of 
political progress in the country. 

The convention that assembled in June last 
did me the honor, if it be one, and I esteem it 
such, to nominate me as their candidate for the 
United States Senate. I have supposed that, in 
entering upon this canvass, I stood generally 
upon these platforms. We are now met together 
on the 13th of October of the same year, only 
four months from the adoption of the last plat- 
form, and l am unaware that in this cans 
vass, from the beginning until to-day, any one 
of our adversaries has taken hold of our plat- 
forms, or laid his finger upon anything he calls 
wrong in them. 

In the very first one of these joint discussions 
' between Senator Douglas and myself, Senator 
Douglas, without alluding at all to these piat- 
forms, or to any one of them, of which I have 
spoken, attempted to hold me responsible for a 
set of resolutions passed long before the meeting 
of either one of these conventions of which I have 
spoken. And as a ground for holding me re- 
sponsible for these resolutions, he assumed that 
they had been passed at a State convention of 
the Republican party, and that I took part in 
that convention. It was discovered afterward 
that this was erroneous, that the resolution which 
he endeavored to hold me responsible for had not 
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been passed by any State convention anywhere, 
had not been passed at Springfield, where he 
supposed they had, or assumed that they had, 
and that they had been passed in no convention 
in which I had taken part. The judge, neverthe- 
less, was not willing to give up the point that he 
was endeavoring to make upon me, and he there- 
fore thought to still hold me to the point that he 
was, endeavoring to make, by showing that the 
resolutions that he read had been passed at a 
local convention in the northern part of the State, 
although it was not a local convention that em- 
braced my residence at all, nor one that reached, 
as I suppose, nearer than one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred miles of where I was when it 
met, nor one in which I took any part at all. He 
also introduced other resolutions, passed at other 
meetings, and by combining the whole, although 
they were all antecedent to the two State con- 
ventions, and the one national convention I have 
mentioned, still he insisted and now insists, as 
I understand, that I am in some way responsible 
for them. 

At Jonesboro, on our third meeting, I insisted 
to the judge that I was in no way rightfully held 
responsible for the proceedings of this local 
meeting or convention in which I had taken no 
part, and in which I was in no way embraced; 
but I insisted to him that if he thought I was re- 
sponsible for every man or every set of men 
everywhere, who happen to be my friends, the 
rule ought to work both ways, and he ought to be 
responsible for the acts and resolutions of all 
men or sets of men who were or are now his 
supporters and friends, and gave him a pretty 
long string of resolutions, passed by men who are 
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now his friends, and announcing doctrines for 
which he does not desire to be held responsible. 

This still does not satisfy Judge Douglas. He 
still adheres to his proposition, that I am re- 
sponsible for what some of my friends in differ- 
ent parts of the State have done; but that he is 
not responsible for what his have done. At least, 
so I understand him. But, in addition to that, 
the judge, at our meeting in Galesburg last week, 
undertakes to establish that I am guilty of a 
species of double-dealing with the public—that 
I make speeches of a certain sort in the North, 
among the Abolitionists, which I would not make 
in the South, and that I make speeches of a cer- 
tain sort in the South which I would not make 
in the North. I apprehend, in the course I have 
marked out for myself, that I shall not have to 
dwell at very great length upon this subject. 

As this was done in the judge’s opening speech 
at Galesburg, I had an opportunity, as I had the 
middle speech then, of saying something in an- 
swer to it. He brought forward a quotation or 
two from a speech of mine, delivered at Chicago, 
and then, to contrast with it, he brought forward 
an extract from a speech of mine at Charleston, 
in which he insisted that I was greatly inconsist- 
ent, and insisted that his conclusion followed that 
I was playing a double part, and speaking in one 
region one way, and in another region another 
way. I have not time now to dwell on this as 
long as I would like, and wish only now to re~ 
quote that portion of my speech at Charleston, 
which the judge quoted, and then make some 
comments upon it. This he quotes from me as 
being delivered at Charleston, and I believe cor- 
fectly: 
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I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever have been, 
in favor of bringing about in any way the social and 
political equality of the white and black races—that I 
am not nor ever have been in favor of making voters 
or jurors of negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold 
office, nor to intermarry with white people; and I will 
say in addition to this that there is a physical differ- 
ence between the white and black races which will ever 
forbid the two races living together on terms of social 
and political equality. And inasmuch as they cannot 
so live, while they do remain together, there must be 
the position of superior and inferior, and I, as much 
as any other man, am in favor of having the superior 
position assigned to the white race. 


This, I believe, is the entire quotation from the 
Charleston speech, as Judge Douglas made it. 
His comments are as follows: ; 


Yes, here you find men who hurrah for Lincoln, and 
say he is right when he discards all distinction between 
races, or when he declares that he discards the doc- 
trine that there is such a thing as a superior and 
inferior race; and Abolitionists are required and ex- 
pected to vote for Mr. Lincoln because he goes for 
the equality of races, holding that in the Declaration 
of Independence the white man and negro were de- 
clared equal, and endowed by divine law with equality. 
And down South with the old-line Whigs, with the 
Kentuckians, the Virginians, and the Tennesseeans, he 
tells you that there is a physical difference between 
the races, making the one superior, the other inferior, 
and he is in favor of maintaining the superiority of 
the white race over the negro. 


Those are the judge’s comments. Now I wish 
to show you, that a month, or only lacking three 
days of a month, before I made the speech at 
Charleston which the judge quotes from, he had 
himself heard me say substantially the same 
thing. It was in our first meeting, at Ottawa, 
and I will say a word about where it was, and 
the atmosphere it was in, after a while—but at 
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our first meeting, at Ottawa, I read an extract 
from an old speech of mine, made nearly four 
years ago, not merely to show my sentiments, 
but to show that my sentiments were long enter- 
tained and openly expressed; in which extract I 
expressly declared that my own feelings would 
not admit of a social and political equality be- 
tween the white and black races, and that even 
if my own feelings would admit of it, I still knew 
that the public sentiment of the country would 
not, and that such a thing was an utter impossi- 
bility, or substantially that. That extract from 
my old speech, the reporters, by some sort of ac- 
cident, passed over, and it was not reported. I 
lay no blame upon anybody. I suppose they 
thought that I would hand it over to them, and 
dropped reporting while I was reading it, but 
afterward went away without getting it from 
me. At the end of that quotation from my old 
speech, which I read at Ottawa, I made the com- 
ments which were reported at that time, and 
which I will now read, and ask you to notice 
how very nearly they are the same as Judge 
Douglas says were delivered by me, down in 
Egypt. After reading I added these words: 


Now, gentlemen, I don’t want to read at any greater 
length, but this is the true complexion of all I have 
ever said in regard to the institution of slavery, or the 
black race, and this is the whole of it; and anything 
that argues me into his idea of perfect social and 
political equality with the negro is but a specious and 
fantastical arrangement of words by which a man can 
prove a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut horse. I will 
say here, while upon this subject, that I have no pur- 
pose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the in- 
stitution of slavery in the States where it exists. Į 
believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no 
inclination to do so. I have no purpose to introduce 
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political and social equality between the white and 
black races. There is a physical difference between 
the two, which, in my judgment, will probably forever 
forbid their living together on the footing of perfect 
equality, and, inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that 
there must be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, 
am in favor of the race to which I belong having 
the superior position. I have never said anything to 
the contrary, but I hold that, notwithstanding all this, 
there is no reason in the world why the negro is not 
entitled to all the natural rights enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence—the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. I hold that he is as 
much entitled to these as the white man. I agree with 
Judge Douglas that he is not my equal in many 
respects, certainly not in color—perhaps not in intel- 
lectual and moral endowments; but in the right to eat 
the bread, without the leave of anybody else, which his 
own hand earns, he is my equal, and the equal of 
Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living man. 


I have chiefly introduced this for the purpose 
of meeting the judge’s charge that the quotation 
he took from my Charleston speech was what I 
would say down south among the Kentuckians, 
the Virginians, etc., but would not say in the 
regions in which was supposed to be more of 
the Abolition element. I now make this com- 
ment: that speech from which I have now read 
the quotation, and which is there given correctly, 
perhaps too much so for good taste, was made 
away up north in the Abolition district of this 
State par excellence—in the Lovejoy district— 
in the personal presence of Lovejoy; for he was 
on the stand with us when I made it. It had 
been made and put in print in that region only 
three days less than a month before the speech 
made at Charleston, the like of which Judge 
Douglas thinks I would not make where there 
was any Abolition element. I only refer to this 
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matter to say that I am altogether unconscious 
of having attempted any double-dealing any- 
where; that upon one occasion I may say one 
thing and leave other things unsaid, and vice 
versa; but that I have said anything on one oc- 
casion that is inconsistent with what I have said 
elsewhere, I deny—at least, I deny it so far as 
the intention is concerned. I find that I have de- 
voted to this topic a larger portion of my time 
than I had intended. I wished to show—but I 
will pass it upon this occasion—that in the senti- 
ment I have occasionally advanced upon the 
Declaration of Independence, I am entirely borne 
out by the sentiments advanced by our old Whig 
leader, Henry Clay, and I have the book here to 
show it from; but because I have already occu- 
pied more time tham I intended to do on that 
topic, I pass over it. 

At Galesburg I tried to show that by the Dred 
Scott decision, pushed to its legitimate conse- 
quences, slavery would be established in all the 
States as well as in the Territories. I did this 
because, upon a former occasion, I had asked 
Judge Douglas whether, if the Supreme Court 
should make a decision declaring that the States 
had not the power to exclude slavery from their 
limits, he would adopt and follow that decision 
as a rule of political action; and because he had 
not directly answered that question, but had 
merely contented himself with sneering at it, I 
again introduced it, and tried to show that the 
conclusion that I stated followed inevitably and 
logically from the proposition already decided 
by the court. Judge Douglas had the privilege 
of replying to me at Galesburg, and again he 
gave me no direct answer as to whether he would 
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or would not sustain such decision if made. I 
give him this third chance to say yes or no. He 
is not obliged to do either,—probably he will not 
do either,—but I give him the third chance. I 
tried to show then that this result, this conclu- 
sion, inevitably followed from the point already 
decided by the court. The judge, in his reply, 
again sneers at the thought of the court making 
any such decision, and in the course of his re- 
marks upon this subject, uses the language 
which I will now read. Speaking of me, the 
judge says: “He goes on and insists that the 
Dred Scott decision would carry slavery into the 
free States, notwithstanding the decision itself 
says the contrary.” And he adds: “Mr. Lin- 
coln knows that there is no member of the Su- 
preme Court that holds that doctrine. He knows 
that every one of them in their opinions held the 
reverse.” 

I especially introduce this subject again for 
the purpose of saying that I have the Dred Scott 
decision here, and I will thank Judge Douglas to 
lay his finger upon the place in the entire opin- 
ions of the court where any one of them “says 
the contrary.” It is very hard to affirm a nega- 
tive with entire confidence. I say, however, that 
I have examined that decision with a good deal 
of care, as a lawyer examines a decision, and so 
far as I have been able to do so, the court has 
nowhere in its opinions said that the States have 
the power to exclude slavery, nor have they used 
other language substantially that. I also say, 
so far as I can find, not one of the concurring 
judges has said that the States can exclude slav- 
ery, nor said anything that was substantially 
that. The nearest approach that any one of them 
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has made to it, so far as I can find, was by Judge 
Nelson, and the approach he made to it was ex- 
actly, in substance, the Nebraska bill—that the 
States had the exclusive power over the question 
of slavery, so far as they are not limited by the 
Constitution of the United States. I ask the 
question, therefore, if the non-concurring 
judges, McLean or Curtis, had asked to get an 
express declaration that the States could abso- 
lutely exclude slavery from their limits, what 
reason have we to believe that it would not have 
been voted down by the majority of the judges, 
just as Chase’s amendment was voted down by 
Judge Douglas and his compeers when it was 
offered to the Nebraska bill? 

Also at Galesburg I said something in regard 
to those Springfield resolutions that Judge Doug- 
las had attempted to use upon me at Ottawa, and 
commented at some length upon the fact that they 
were, as presented, not genuine. Judge Doug- 
las in his reply to me seemed to be somewhat ex- 
asperated. He said he never would have be- 
lieved that Abraham Lincoln, as he kindly called 
me, would have attempted such a thing as I had 
attempted upon that occasion; and among other 
expressions which he used toward me, was that 
I dared to say forgery—that I had dared 
to say forgery [turning to Judge Douglas]. 
Yes, judge, I did dare to say forgery. But 
in this political canvass the judge ought to re- 
member that I was not the first who dared to 
say forgery. At Jacksonville Judge Douglas 
made a speech in answer to something said by 
Judge Trumbull, and at the close of what he said 
upon that subject, he dared to say that Trumbull 
had forged his evidence. He said, too, that he 
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should not concern himself with Trumbull any 
more, but thereafter he should hold Lincoln re- 
sponsible for the slanders upon him. When I 
met him at Charleston after that, although I 
think that I should not have noticed the subject 
if he had not said he would hold me responsible 
for it, I spread out before him the statements of 
the evidence that Judge Trumbull had used, and 
I asked Judge Douglas, piece by piece, to put his 
finger upon one piece of all that evidence that he 
would say was a forgery. When I went through 
with each and every piece, Judge Douglas did 
not dare then to say that any piece of it was a 
forgery. So it seems that there are some things 
that Judge Douglas dares to do, and some that 
he dares not to do. [A voice: “Ti’s the same 
thing with you” | Yes, sir, it’s the same thing 
with me. 

I do dare to say forgery when it’s true, and 
don’t dare to say forgery when it’s false. Now, 
I will say here to this audience and to Judge 
Douglas, I have not dared to say he committed 
a forgery, and I never shall until I know it; but 
I did dare to say—just to suggest to the judge 
-—that a forgery had been committed, which by 
his own showing had been traced to him and two 
of his friends. I dared to suggest to him that he 
had expressly promised in one of his public 
- speeches to investigate that matter, and I dared 
to suggest to him that there was an implied 
promise that when he investigated it he would 
make known the result. I dared to suggest to the 
judge that he could not expect:to be quite clear 
of suspicion of that fraud, for since the time that 
promise was made he had been with those 
friends, and had not kept his promise in regard 
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to the investigation and the report upon it. I 
am not a very daring man, but I dared that 
much, judge, and I am not much scared about it 
yet. When the judge says he wouldn't have 
believed of Abraham Lincoln that he would have 
made such an attempt as that, he reminds me of 
the fact that he entered upon this canvass with 
the purpose to treat me courteously ; that touched 
me so:newhat. It set me to thinking. I was 
aware, when it was first agreed that Judge Doug- 
las and I were to have these seven joint 
discussions, that they were the successive acts of 
a drama—perhaps I should say, to be enacted 
not merely in the face of audiences like this, but 
in. the face of the nation, and to some extent, by 
my relation to him, and not from anything in my- 
self, in the face of the world; and I am anxious 
that they should be conducted with dignity and 
in the good temper which would be befitting the 
vast audience before which it was conducted. 
But when Judge Douglas got home from Wash- 
ington and made his first speech in Chicago, the 
evening afterward I made some sort of a reply 
to it. His second speech was made at Bloom- 
ington, in which he commented upon my speech 
at Chicago, and said that I had used language in- 
geniously contrived to conceal my intentions, or 
words to that effect. Now I understand that this 
is an imputation upon my veracity and my can- 
dor. I do not know what the judge understeod 
by it, but in our first discussion at Ottawa, he 
led off by charging a bargain, somewhat corrupt 
in its character, upon Trumbull and myself—that 
we had entered into a bargain, one of the terms 
of which was that Trumbull was to Abolitionize 
the old Democratic party, and I, Lincoln, was to 
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Abolitionize the Old Whig party—I pretending 
to be as good an old-line Whig as ever. Judge 
Douglas may not understand that he implicated 
my truthfulness and my honor when he said I 
_ was doing one thing and pretending another ; and 
I misunderstood him if he thought he was treat- 
ing me in a dignified way, as a man of honor 
and truth, as he now claims he was disposed to 
treat me. Even after that time, at Galesburg, 
when he brings forward an extract from a 
speech made at Chicago, and an extract from a 
speech made at Charleston, to prove that I was 
trying to play a double part,—that I was trying 
to cheat the public, and get votes upon one set 
of principles at one place and upon another set 
of principles at another place,—I do not under- 
stand but what he impeaches my honor, my 
veracity, and my candor; and because he does 
this, I do not understand that I am bound, if I 
see a truthful ground for it, to keep my hands off 
of him. As soon as I learned that Judge Douglas 
was disposed to treat me in this way, I signified 
in one of my speeches that I should be driven to 
draw upon whatever of humble resources I might 
have—to adopt a new course with him. I was 
not entirely sure that I should be able to hold my 
own with him, but I at least had the purpose 
made to do as well as I could upon him; and now 
I say that I will not be the first to cry “Hold!” 
I think it originated with the judge, and when he 
quits, I probably will. But I shall not ask any 
favors at all. He asks me, or he asks the audi- 
ence, if I wish to push this matter to the point of 
personal difficulty. I tell him, No. He did not 
make a mistake, in one of his early speeches, 
when he called me an “amiable” man, though 
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perhaps he did when he called me an “intelli- 
gent” man. It really hurts me very much to 
suppose that I have wronged anybody on earth. 
I again tell him, No! I very much prefer, when 
this canvass shall be over, however it may result, 
that we at least part without any bitter recollec- 
tions of personal difficulties. 

The judge, in his concluding speech at Gales- 
burg, says that I was pushing this matter to a 
personal difficulty to avoid the responsibility for 
the enormity of my principles. I say to the 
judge and this audience now, that I will again 
state our principles as well as I hastily can in all 
their enormity, and if the judge hereafter chooses 
to confine himself to a war upon these principles, 
he will probably not find me departing from the 
same course. 

We have in this nation the element of domestic 
slavery. It is a matter of absolute certainty that 
it is a disturbing element. It is the opinion of 
all the great men who have expressed an opin- 
ion upon it, that it is a dangerous element. We 
keep up a controversy in regard to it. That con- 
troversy necessarily springs from difference of 
opinion, and if we can learn exactly—can reduce 
to the lowest elements—what that difference of 
Opinion is, we perhaps shall be better prepared 
for discussing the different systems of policy that 
we would propose in regard to that disturbing 
element. I suggest that the difference of opin- 
ion, reduced to its lowest terms, is no other than 
the difference between the men who think slav- 
ery a wrong and those who do not think it 
wrong. The Republican party think it wrong— 
we think it is a moral, a social, and a political 
wrong. We think it is a wrong. not confining 
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itself merely to the persons or the States where 
it exists, but that it is a wrong which in its tend- 
ency, to say the least, affects the existence of the 
whole nation. Because we think it wrong, we 
propose a course of policy that shall deal with it 
as a wrong. We deal with it as with any other 
wrong, in so far as we can prevent its growing 
any larger, and so deal with it that in the run 
of time there may be some promise of an end to 
it. We have a due regard to the actual presence 
of it amongst us, and the difficulties of getting 
rid of it in any satisfactory way, and all the con- 
stitutional obligations thrown about it. I sup- 
pose that in reference both to its actual exist- 
ence in the nation, and to our constitutional obli- 
gations, we have no right at all to disturb it in 
the States where it exists, and we profess that 
we have no more inclination to disturb it than we 
have the right to do it. We go further than that: 
we don’t propose to disturb it where, in one in- 
stance, we think the Constitution would permit 
us. We think the Constitution would permit us 
to disturb it in the District of Columbia. Still 
we do not propose to do that, unless it should be 
in terms which I don’t suppose the nation is very 
likely soon to agree to—the terms of making the 
emancipation gradual and compensating the un- 
willing owners. Where we suppose we have the 
constitutional right, we restrain ourselves in ref-- 
erence to the actual existence of the institution 
and the difficulties thrown about it. We also op- 
pose it as an evil so far as it seeks to spread it- 
self. We insist on the policy that shall restrict 
it to its present limits. We don’t suppose that 
in doing this we violate anything due to the ac- 
tual presence of the institution, or anything due 
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to the constitutional guaranties thrown around 
it. 

We oppose the Dred Scott decision in a certain 
way, upon which I ought perhaps to address you 
a few words. We do not propose that when 
Dred Scott has been decided to be a slave by the 
court, we, as a mob, will decide him to be free. 
We do not propose that, when any other one, or 
one thousand, shall be decided by that court to be 
slaves, we will in any violent way disturb the rights 
of property thus settled; but we nevertheless do 
oppose that decision as a political rule, which 
shall be binding on the voter to vote for nobody 
who thinks it wrong, which shall be binding on 
the members of Congress or the President to 
favor no measure that does not actually concur 
with the principles of that decision. We do not 
propose to be bound by it as a political rule in 
that way, because we think it lays the foundation 
not merely of enlarging and spreading out what 
we consider an evil, but it lays the foundation 
for spreading that evil into the States them- 
selves. We propose so resisting it as to have it 
reversed if we can, and a new judicial rule es- 
tablished upon this subject. 

I will add this, that if there be any man who 
does not believe that slavery is wrong in the 
three aspects which I have mentioned, or in any 
-one of them, that man is misplaced and ought to 
leave us. While, on the other hand, if there be 
any man in the Republican party who is im- 
patient over the necessity springing from its 
actual presence, and is impatient of the constitu- 
tional guaranties thrown around it, and would 
act in disregard of these, he too is misplaced, 
standiag with us. He will find his place some- 
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where else; for we have a due regard, so far as 
we are capable of understanding them, for ali 
these things. This, gentlemen, as well as I can 
give it, is a plain statement of our principles in 
all their enormity. 

I will say now that there is a sentiment in the 
country contrary to me—a sentiment which holds 
that slavery is not wrong, and therefore it goes 
for the policy that does not propose dealing with 
it as a wrong. That policy is the Democratic 
policy, and that sentiment is the Democratic sen- 
timent. If there be a doubt in the mind of any 
one of this vast audience that this is really the 
central idea of the Democratic party, in rela- 
tion to this subject, I ask him to bear with me 
while I state a few things tending, as I think, to 
prove that proposition. In the first place, the 
leading man—TI think I may do my friend Judge 
Douglas the honor of calling him such—advo- 
cating the present Democratic policy never him- 
self says it is wrong. He has the high dis- 
tinction, so far as I know, of never having said 
slavery is either right or wrong. Almost every- 
body else says one or the other, but the judge 
never does. If there be a man in the Democratic 
party who thinks it is wrong, and yet clings to 
that party, I suggest to him in the first place 
that his leader don’t talk as he does, for he never 
says that it is wrong. In the second place, I 
suggest to him that if he will examine the policy 
proposed to be carried forward, he will find that 
he carefully excludes the idea that there is any- 
thing wrong in it. If you will examine the argu- 
ments that are made on it, you will find that 
every one carefully excludes the idea that there 
is anything wrong in slavery. Perhaps that 
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Democrat who says he is as much opposed to 
slavery as I am, will tell me that I am wrong 
about this. I wish him to examine his own course 
in regard to this matter a moment, and then see 
if his opinion will not be changed a little. You 
say it is wrong; but don’t you constantly object 
to anybody else saying so? Do you not con- 
stantly argue that this is not the right place to 
oppose it? You say it must not be opposed in 
the free States, because slavery is not there; it 
must not be opposed in the slave States, because 
it is there; it must not .be opposed in politics, 
because that will make a fuss; it must not be 
opposed in the pulpit, because it is not religion. 
‘Then where is the place to oppose it? There is 
no suitable place to oppose it. There is no plan 
in the country to oppose this evil overspreading 
the continent, which you say yourself is coming. 
Frank Blair and Gratz Brown tried to get up a 
system of gradual emancipation in Missouri, had 
an election in August, and got beat; and you, 
Mr. Democrat, threw up your hat and hallooed, 
“Hurrah for Democracy!” 

So I say again, that in regard to the argu- 
ments that are made, when Judge Douglas says 
he “don’t care whether slavery is voted up or 
voted down,” whether he means that as an in- 
dividual expression of sentiment, or only as a 
sort of statement of his views on national policy, 
it is alike true to say that he can thus argue 
logically if he don’t see anything wrong in it; 
but he cannot say so logically if he admits that 
slavery is wrong. He cannot say that. he would 
as soon see a wrong voted up as voted down. 
When Judge Douglas says that whoever or 
whatever community wants slaves, they have a 
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right to have them, he is perfectly logical if 
there is nothing wrong in the institution; but if 
you admit that it is wrong, he cannot logically 
say that anybody has a right to do wrong. When 
he says that slave property and horse and hog 
property are alike to be allowed to go into the 
Territories, upon the principles of equality, he 
is reasoning truly if there be no difference be- 
tween them as property; but if the one is prop- 
erty, held rightfully, and the other is wrong, 
then there is no equality between the right and 
wrong; so that, turn it in any way you can, in all 
the arguments sustaining the Democratic policy, 
and in that policy itself, there is a careful, studied 
exclusion of the idea that there is anything 
wrong in slavery. Let us understand this. I 
am not, just here, trying to prove that we are 
right and they are wrong. I have been stating 
where we and they stand, and trying to show 
what is the real difference between us; and I 
now say that whenever we can get the question 
distinctly stated,—can get all these men who be- 
lieve that slavery is in some of these respects 
wrong, to stand and act with us in treating it as 
a wrong,—then, and not till then, I think, will 
we in some way come to an end of this slavery 
agitation. 


Mr. Douglas’s Reply. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Permit me to say that unless 
silence is observed it will be impossible for me to be 
heard by this immense crowd, and my friends can con- 
fer no higher favor upon me than by omitting all 
expressions of applause or approbation. I desire to 
be heard rather than to be applauded. I wish to 
address myself to your reason, your judgment, your 
sense of justice, and not to your passions. 
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I regret that Mr. Lincoln should have deemed it 
proper for him to again indulge in gross personalities 
and base insinuations in regard to the Springfield 
resolutions. It has imposed upon me the necessity of 
using some portion of my time for the purpose of 
calling your attention to the facts of the case, and it 
will then be for you to say what you think of a man 
who can predicate such a charge upon the circum- 
stances he hasin this. I had seen the platform adopted 
by a Republican congressional convention held in 
Aurora, the second congressional district, in Septem- 
ber, 1854, published as purporting to be the platform 
of the Republican party. That platform declared that 
the Republican party was pledged never to admit 
another slave State into the Union, and also that it 
was pledged to prohibit slavery in all the Territories of 
the United States,—not only all that we then had, but 
all that we should thereafter acquire,—and to repeal un- 
conditionally the fugitive-slave law, abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and prohibit the slave-trade 
between the different States. These and other articles 
against slavery were contained in this platform, and 
unanimously adopted by the Republican congressional 
convention in that district. I had also seen that the 
Republican congressional conventions at Rockford, in 
the first district, and at Bloomington, in the third, 
had adopted the same platform that year, nearly word 
for word, and had declared it to be the platform of the 
Republican party. I had noticed that Major Thomas 
L. Harris, a member of Congress from the Spring- 
field district, had referred to that platform in a speech 
in Congress, as having been adopted by the first Re- 
publican State convention which assembled in Illinois. 
When I had occasion to use the fact in this canvass, I 
wrote to Major Harris to know on what day that 
convention was held, and to ask him to send me its 
proceedings. He being sick, Charles H. Lanphier 
answered my letter by sending me the published pro- 
ceedings of the convention held in Springfield on 
the 5th of October, 1854, as they appeared in the report 
of the State Register. I read those resolutions from 
that newspaper the same as any of you would refer back 
and quote any fact from the files of a newspaper which 
had published it. Mr. Lincoln pretends that after I had 
so quoted those resolutions he discovered that they had 
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never been adopted at Springfield. He does not deny 
their adoption by the Republican party at Aurora, at 
Bloomington, and at Rockford, and by nearly all the 
Republican county conventions in northern Illinois 
where his party is in a majority; but merely because 
they were not adopted on the “spot” on which I said 
they were, he chooses to quibble about the place rather 
than meet and discuss the merits of the resolutions 
themselves. I stated when I quoted them that I did so 
from the State Register. I gave my authority. Lin- 
coln believed at the time, as he has since admitted, 
that they had been adopted at Springfield, as published. 
Does he believe now that I did not tell the truth when 
I quoted those resolutions? He knows in his heart 
that I quoted them in good faith, believing at the time 
that they had been adopted at Springfield. I would 
consider myself an infamous wretch if, under such cir- 
cumstances, I could charge any man with being a 
party to a trick or a fraud. And I will tell him, too, 
that it will not do to charge a forgery on Charles H. 
Lanphier or Thomas L. Harris. No man on earth, 
who knows them, and knows Lincoln, would take his 
oath against their word. There are not two men in 
the State of Illinois who have higher characters for 
truth, for integrity, for moral character, and for eleva- 
tion of tone, as gentlemen, than Mr. Lanphier and Mr. 
Harris. Any man who attempts to make such charges 
as Mr. Lincoln has indulged in against them, only 
proclaims himself a slanderer. 

I will now show you that I stated with entire fair- 
ness, as soon as it was made known to me, that there 
was a mistake about the spot where the resolutions 
had been adopted, although their truthfulness, as a 
declaration of the principles of the Republican party, 
had not and could not be questioned. I did not wait 
for Lincoln to point out the mistake; but the moment 
I discovered it, I made a speech, and published it to the 
world, correcting the error. I corrected it myself, as 
a gentleman and an honest man, and as I always feel 
proud to do when I have made a mistake. I wish 
Mr. Lincoln could show that he has acted with equal 
fairness and truthfulness when I have convinced him 
that he has been mistaken. I will give you an illus- 
tration to show you how he acts in a similar case: In 
a speech at Springfield he charged Chief Justice Taney 
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and his associates, President Pierce, President Buch- 
anan, and myself, with having entered into a con- 
spiracy at the time the Nebraska bill was introduced, 
by which the Dred Scott decision was to be made by 
the Supreme Court, in order to carry slavery every- 
where under the Constitution. I called his attention 
to the fact that at the time alluded to—to wit, the in- 
troduction of the Nebraska bill—it was not possible 
that such a conspiracy could have been entered into, 
for the reason that the Dred Scott case had never 
been taken before the Supreme Court, and was not 
taken before it for a year after; and I asked him to 
take back that charge. Did he do it? I showed him 
that it was impossible that the charge could be true; 
I proved it by the record, and I then called upon him 
to retract his false charge. What was his answer? 
Instead of coming out like an honest man and doing 
so, he reiterated the charge, and said that if the case 
had not gone up to the Supreme Court from the courts 
of Missouri at the time he charged that the judges of 
the Supreme Court entered into the conspiracy, yet 
that there was an understanding with the Democratic 
owners of Dred Scott that they would take it up. I 
have since asked him who the Democratic owners of 
Dred Scott were, but he could not tell. And why? 
Because there were no such Democratic owners in 
existence. Dred Scott at the time was owned by the 
Rev. Dr. Chaffee, an Abolition member of Congress, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, in right of his wife. He 
was owned by one of Lincoln’s friends, and not by 
Democrats at all; his case was conducted in court by 
Abolition lawyers, so that both the prosecution and 
the defense were in the hands of the Abolition political 
friends of Mr. Lincoln. 
Notwithstanding I thus proved by the record that 
his charge against the Supreme Court was false, in- 
stead of taking it back, he resorted to another false 
charge to sustain the infamy of it. He also charged 
President Buchanan with having been a party to the 
conspiracy. I directed his attention to the fact that 
the charge could not possibly be true, for the reason 
that at the time specified Mr. Buchanan was not in 
America, but was three thousand miles off, represent- 
ing the United States at the Court of St. James, and 
had been there for a year previous, and did not return 
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till three years afterward. Yet I never could get Mr. 
Lincoln to take back his false charge, although I have 
called upon him over and over again. He refuses to 
do it, and either remains silent or resorts to other 
tricks to try and palm his slander off on the country. 
Therein you will find the difference between Mr. Lin- 
coln and myslf. When I make a mistake, as an honest 
man I correct it without being asked to do so; but 
when he makes a false charge, he sticks to it and never 
corrects it. One word more in regard to these resolu- 
tions: I quoted them at Ottawa merely to ask Mr. 
Lincoln whether he stood on that platform. That was 
the purpose for which I quoted them. I did not think 
that I had a right to put idle questions to him, and I 
first laid a foundation for my questions by showing 
that the principles which I wished him either to affirm 
or deny had been adopted by some portion of his 
friends, at least, as their creed. Hence I read the 
resolutions, and put the questions to him, and he then 
refused to answer them. Subsequently—one week 
afterward—he did answer a part of them, but the 
others he has not answered up to this day. 

Now let me call your attention for a moment to the 
answers which Mr. Lincoln made at Freeport to the 
questions which I propounded to him at Ottawa, based 
upon the platform adopted by a majority of the Aboli- 
tion counties of the State, which now, as then, sup- 
ported him. In answer to my question whether he 
indorsed the Black Republican principle of “no more 
slave States,’ he answered that he was not pledged 
against the admission of any more slave States, but 
that he would be vety sorry if he should ever be placed 
in a position where he would have to vote on the ques- 
tion; that he would rejoice to know that no more slave 
States would be admitted into the Union; “but,” he 
added, “if slavery shall be kept out of the Territories 
during the territorial existence of any one given Ter- 
ritory, and then the people shall, having a fair chance 
and a clear field when they come to adopt the constitu- 
tion, do such an extraordinary thing as to adopt a 
slave constitution, uninfluenced by the actual presence 
of the institution among them, I see no alternative, if 
we own the country, but to admit them into the 
Union.” The point I wish him to answer is this: 
Suppose Congress should not prohibit slavery in the 
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Territory, and it applied for admission with a consti- 
tution recognizing slavery, then how would he vote? 
His answer at Freeport does not apply to any Ter- 
ritory in America. I ask you [turning to Lincoln], will 
you vote to admit Kansas into the Union, with just 
such a constitution as her people want, with slavery or 
without, as they shall determine? He will not answer. 
I have put that question to him time and time again, 
and have not been able to get an answer out of him. 
I ask you again, Lincoln, will you vote to admit New 
Mexico, when she has the requisite population, with 
such a constitution as her people adopt, either recog- 
nizing slavery or not, as they shall determine? He 
will not answer. I put the same question to him in 
reference to Oregon and the new States to be carved 
out of Texas in pursuance of the contract between 
Texas and the United States, and he will not answer. 
He will not answer these questions in reference to any 
Territory now in existence, but says that if Congress 
should prohibit slavery in a Territory, and when its 
people asked for admission as a State they should 
adopt slavery as one of their institutions, that he sup- 
poses he would have to let it come in. I submit to 
you whether that answer of his to my question does 
not justify me in saying that he has a fertile genius in 
devising language to conceal his thoughts. I ask you 
whether there is an intelligent man in America who 
does not believe that the answer was made for the 
purpose of concealing what he intended to do. He 
wished to make the old-line Whigs believe that he 
would stand by the compromise measures of 1850, 
which declared that the States might come into the 
Union with slavery, or without, as they pleased, while 
Lovejoy and his Abolition allies up north explained to 
the Abolitionists that in taking this ground he 
preached good Abolition doctrine, because his proviso 
would not apply to any Territory in America, and 
therefore there was no chance of his being governed 
by it. It would have been quite easy for him to have 
said that he would let the people of a State do just as 
they pleased, if he desired to convey such an idea. 
Why did he not do it? He would not answer my 
question directly because, up north, the Abolition 
creed declares that there shall be no more slave States, 
while down south, in Adams County, in Coles, and 
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in Sangamon, he and his friends are afraid to advance 
that doctrine. Therefore he gives an evasive and 
equivocal answer, to be construed one way in the 
south and another way in the north, which, when 
analyzed, it is apparent is not an answer at all with 
reference to any Territory now in existence. 

Mr. Lincoln complains that, in my speech the other 
day at Galesburg, I read an extract from a speech 
delivered by him at Chicago, and then another from 
his speech at Charleston, and compared them, thus 
showing the people that he had one set of principles 
in one part of the State ànd another in the other part. 
And how does he answer that charge? Why, he 
quotes from his Charleston speech as I quoted from it, 
and then quotes another extract from a speech which 
he made at another place, which he says is the same 
as the extract from his speech at Charleston; but he 
does not quote the extract from his Chicago speech, 
upon which I convicted him of double-dealing. I 
quoted from his Chicago speech to prove that he held 
one set of principles up north among the Abolitionists, 
and from his Charleston speech to prove that he held 
another set down at Charleston and in southern 
Illinois. In his answer to this charge, he ignores 
entirely his Chicago speech, and merely argues that he 
said the same thing which he said at Charleston at 
another place. If he did, it follows that he has twice, 
instead of once, held one creed in one part of the 
State, and a different creed in another part. Up at 
Chicago, in the opening of the campaign, he reviewed 
my reception speech, and undertook to answer my 
argument attacking his favorite doctrine of negro 
equality. I had shown that it was a falsification of the 
Declaration of Independence to pretend that that in- 
strument applied to and included negroes in the clause 
declaring that all men are created equal. What was 
Lincoln reply? I will read from his Chicago speech, 
and the one which he did not quote, and dare not 
quote, in this part of the State. He said: 


I should like to know if, taking this old Declaration of 
Independence, which declares that all men are equal upon 
principle, and making exceptions to it, where will it stop? 
If one man says it does not mean a negro, why may not 
another man say it does not mean another man? If that 
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declaration is not the truth, let us get this statute-book 
in which we find it and tear it out. 


There you find that Mr. Lincoln told the Abolition- 
ists of Chicago that if the Declaration of Independence 
did not declare that the negro was created by the 
Almighty the equal of the white man, that you ought 
to take that instrument and tear out the clause which 
says that all men are created equal. But let me call 
your attention to another part of the same speech. 
You know that in his Charleston speech, an extract 
from which he has read, he declared that the negro 
belongs to an inferior race, is physically inferior to 
the white man, and should always be kept in an in- 
ferior position. I will now read to you what he said 
at Chicago on that point. In concluding his speech at 
that place, he remarked: 


My friends, I have detained you about as long as I desire 
to do, and I have only to say. let us discard all this 
quibbling about this man and the other man—this race 
and that race and the other race being inferior, and 
therefore they must be placed in an inferior position, dis- 
carding our standard that we have left us. Let us dis- 
card all these things, and unite as one people throughout 
this land until] we shall once more stand up declaring 
that all men are created equal. 


Thus you see that when addressing the Chicago 
Abolitionists he declared that all distinctions of race 
must be discarded and blotted out, because the negro 
stood on an equal footing with the white man; that if 
one man said the Declaration of Independence did not 
mean a negro when it declared all men created equal, 
that another man would say that it did not mean 
another man; and hence we ought to discard all dif- 
ference between the negro race and all other races, and 
declare them all created equal. Did old Giddings, 
when he came down among you four years ago, preach 
more radical Abolitionism than this? Did Lovejoy, or 
Lloyd Garrison, or Wendell Phillips, or Fred Doug- 
lass, ever take higher Abolition grounds than that? 
Lincoln told you that I had charged him with getting 
up these personal attacks to conceal the enormity of his 
principles, and then commenced talking about some- 
thing else, omitting to quote this part of his Chicago 
speech which contained the enormity of his principles 
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to which I alluded. He knew that I alluded to his 
negro-equality doctrines when I spoke of the enormity 
of his principles, yet he did not find it convenient to 
answer on that point. Having shown you what he ` 
said in his Chicago speech in reference to negroes 
being created equal to white men, and about discard- 
ing all distinctions betwen the two races, I will again 
read to you what he said at Charleston: 


I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever have been, in 
favor of bringing about in any way the social and political 
equality of the white and black races; that I am not, nor 
ever have been, in favor of making voters of the free 
negroes, or jurors, or qualifying them to hold office, or 
having them to marry with white people. I will say, in 
addition, that there is a physical difference between the 
white and black races which, I suppose, will forever 
forbid the two races living together upon terms of social 
and political equality; and inasmuch as they cannot so 
live, while they do remain together, there must be the 
position of superior and inferior, and I, as much as any 
other man, am in favor of the superior position being 
assigned to the white man. 


[A voice: “That's the doctrine.” | 

Mr. Douglas: Yes, sir, that is good doctrine; but 
Mr. Lincoln is afraid to advocate it in the latitude of 
Chicago, where he hopes to get his votes. It is good 
doctrine in the anti-Abolition counties for him, and 
his Chicago speech is good doctrine in the Abolition 
counties. I assert, on the authority of these two 
speeches of Mr. Lincoln, that he holds one set of 
principles in the Abolition counties, and a different 
and contradictory set in the other counties. I do not 
question that he said at Ottawa what he quoted, but 
that only convicts him further, by proving that he has 
twice contradicted himself instead of once. Let me 
ask him why he cannot avow his principles the same 
in the north as in the south—the same in every county, 
if he has a conviction that they are just? But I for- 
got—he would not be a Republican if his principles 
would apply alike to every part of the country. The 
party to which he belongs is bounded and limited by 
geographical lines. With their principles they cannot 
even cross the Mississippi River on your ferry-boats. 
They cannot cross over the Ohio into Kentucky. Lin- 
coln himself cannot visit the land of his fathers, the 
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scenes of his childhood, the graves of his ancestors, 
and carry his Abolition principles, as he declared them 
at Chicago, with him. 

This Republican organization appeals to the North 
against the South; it appeals to Northern passion, 
Northern prejudice, and Northern ambition, against 
Southern people, Southern States, and Southern in- 
stitutions, and its only hope of success is by that ap- 
peal. Mr. Lincoln goes on to justify himself in mak- 
ing a war upon slavery upon the ground that Frank 
Blair and Gratz Brown did not succeed in their war- 
fare upon the institutions in Missouri. Frank Blair 
was elected to Congress, in 1856, from the State of 
Missouri, as a Buchanan Democrat, and he turned 
Frémonter after the people elected him, thus belong- 
ing to one party before his election, and another after- 
ward. What right, then, had he to expect, after hav- 
ing thus cheated his constituency, that they would 
support him at another election? Mr. Lincoln thinks 
that it is his duty to preach a crusade in the free States 
against slavery, because it is a crime, as he believes, 
and ought to be extinguished, and because the people 
of the slave States will never abolish it. How is he 
going to abolish it? Down in the southern part of the 
State he takes the ground openly that he will not 
interfere with slavery where it exists, and says that he 
is not now and never was in favor of interfering: with 
slavery where it exists in the States. Well, if he is 
not in favor of that, how does he expect to bring 
slavery into a course of ultimate extinction? How 
can he extinguish it in Kentucky, in Virginia, in all 
the slave States, by his policy, if he will not pursue a 
policy which will interfere with it in the States where 
it exists? In his speech at Springfield before the 
Abolition or Republican convention, he declared his 
hostility to any more slave States in this language: 


Under the operation of that policy the agitation has 
not only not ceased, but has constantly augmented. In 
my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall have been 
reached and passed. “A house divided against itself can- 
not stand.” I believe this government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the 
Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the house to 
fall, —but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will 
become all one thing, or all the other. . Either the oppo- 
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nents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and 

place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that 

it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates 

will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful 

2 ts the States—old as well as new, North as well as 
out 


Mr. Lincoln there told his Abolition friends that this 
government could not endure permanently divided into 
free and slave States as our fathers made it, and that 
it must become all free or all slave; otherwise, that 
the government could not exist. How then does Lin- 
coln purpose to save the Union, unless by compelling 
all the States to become free, so that the house shall 
not be divided against itself? He intends making them 
all free; he will preserve the Union in that way; and 
yet he is not going to interfere with slavery anywhere 
it now exists. How is he going to bring it about? 
Why, he will agitate; he will induce the North to 
agitate until the South shall be worried out, and 
forced to abolish slavery. Let us examine the policy 
by which that is to be done. He first tells you that he 
would prohibit slavery everywhere in the Territories. 
He would thus confine slavery within its present limits. 
When he thus gets it confined, and surrounded, so 
that it cannot spread, the natural laws of increase will 
go on until the negroes will be so plenty that they can- 
not live on the soil. He will hem them in until star- 
vation seizes them, and by starving them to death he 
will put slavery in the course of ultimate extinction. 
If he is not going to interfere with slavery in the 
States, but intends to interfere and prohibit it in the 
Territories, and thus smother slavery out, it naturally 
follows that he can extinguish it only by extinguishing 
the negro race; for his policy would drive them to 
starvation. This is the humane and Christian remedy 
that he proposes for the great crime of slavery. 

He tells you that I will not argue the question 
whether slavery is right or wrong. I tell you why I 
will not do it. I hold that, under the Constitution of 
the United States, each State of this Union has a right 
to do as it pleases on the subject of slavery. In 
Illinois we have exercised that sovereign right by 
prohibiting slavery within our own limits. I approve 
of that line of policy. We have performed our whole 
duty in Illinois. We have gone as far as we have a 
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right to go under the Constitution of our common 
country. It is none of our business whether slavery 
exists in Missouri or not. Missouri is a sovereign 
State of this Union, and has the same right to decide 
the slavery question for herself that Illinois has to 
decide it for herself. Hence I do not choose to occupy 
the time allotted to me in discussing a question that 
we have no right to act upon. I thought that you 
desired to hear us upon those questions coming within 
our constitutional power of acts. Lincoln will not dis- 
cuss these. What one question has he discussed that 
comes within the power or calls for the action or 
interference of a United States senator? He is going 
to discuss the rightfulness of slavery when Congress 
cannot act upon it either way. He wishes to discuss 
the merits of the Dred Scott decision when, under 
the Constitution, a senator has no right to interfere 
with the decision of judicial tribunals. He wants your 
exclusive attention to two questions that he has no 
power to act upon; to two questions that he could not 
vote upon if he was in Congress; to two questions 
that are not practical, in order to conceal from your 
attention other questions which he might be required 
to vote upon should he ever become a member of 
Congress. He tells you that he does not like the 
Dred Scott decision. Suppose he does not, how is he 
going to help himself? He says that he will reverse it. 
How will he reverse it? I know of but one mode of 
reversing judicial decisions, and that is by appealing 
from the inferior to the superior court. But I have 
never yet learned how or where an appeal could be 
taken from the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Dred Scott decision was pronounced by the 
highest tribunal on earth. From that decision there is 
no appeal this side of heaven. Yet Mr. Lincoln says 
he is going to reverse that decision. By what tribunal 
will he reverse it? Will he appeal toa mob? Does he 
intend to appeal to violence, to lynch-law? Will he 
stir up strife and rebellion in the land, and overthrow 
the court by violence? He does not deign to tell you 
how he will reverse the Dred Scott decision, but keeps 
appealing each day from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to political meetings in the country. 
He wants me to argue with you the merits of each 
point of that decision before this political meeting. I 
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say to you, with all due respect, that I choose to abide 
by the decisions of the Supreme Court as they are 
pronounced. It is not for me to inquire, after a 
decision is made, whether [ like it in all the points or 
not. When I used to practise law with Lincoln, I 
never knew him to be beat in a case that he did not 
get mad at the judge and talk about appealing; and 
when I got beat I generally thought the court was 
wrong, but I never dreamed of going out of the court- 
house and making a stump speech to the people against 
the judge, merely because I had found out that I did 
not know the law as well as he did. If the decision 
did not suit me, I appealed until I got to the Supreme 
Court, and then if that court, the highest tribunal in 
the world, decided against me, I was satisfied, because 
it is the duty of every law-abiding man to obey the 
Constitution, the laws, and the constituted authorities. 
He who attempts to stir up odium and rebellion in 
the country against the constituted authorities, is 
stimulating the passions of men to resort to violence 
and to mobs instead of to the law. Hence I tell you 
that I take the decisions.of the Supreme Court as the 
law of the land, and I intend to obey them as such. 
But Mr. Lincoln says that I will not answer his 
question as to what I would do in the event of the 
court making so ridiculous a decision as he imagines 
they would by deciding that the free State of Illinois 
could not prohibit slavery within her own limits. I 
told him at Freeport why I would not answer such a 
question. I told him that there was not a man pos- 
sessing any brains in America, lawyer or not, who 
ever dreamed that such a thing could be done. I told 
him then, as I do now, that by all the principles set 
forth in the Dred Scott decision, it is impossible. I 
told him then, as I do now, that it is an insult to men’s 
understanding, and a gross calumny on the court, to 
presume in advance that it was going to degrade itself 
so low as to make a decision known to be in direct 
violation of the Constitution. [A voice: “The same 
thing was said about the Dred Scott decision before it 
passed.’| Perhaps you think that the court did the 
same, thing in reference to the Dred Scott decision. 
I have heard a man talk that way before. The princi- 
ples contained in the Dred Scott decision had been 
affirmed previously in various other decisions. What 
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court or judge ever held that a negro was a citizen? 
The State courts had decided that question over and 
over again, and the Dred Scott decision on that point 
only affirmed what every court in the land knew to be 
the law. 

But I will not be drawn off into an.argument upon 
the merits of the Dred Scott decision. It is enough 
for me to know that the Constitution of the United 
States created the Supreme Court for the purpose of 
deciding all disputed questions touching the true con- 
struction of that instrument, and when such decisions 
are pronounced, they are the law of the land, binding 
on every good citizen. Mr. Lincoln has a very con- 
venient mode of arguing upon the subject. He holds 
that because he is a Republican he is not bound by 
the decisions of the court, but that I, being a Demo- 
crat, am so bound. It may be that Republicans do not 
hold themselves bound by the laws of the land and the 
Constitution of the country as expounded by the 
courts; it may be an article in the Republican creed 
that men who do not like a decision have a right to 
rebel against it; but when Mr. Lincoln preaches that 
doctrine, I think he will find some honest Republican 
—some law-abiding man in that party—who will re- 
pudiate such a monstrous doctrine. The decision in 
the Dred Scott case is binding on every American 
citizen alike; and yet Mr. Lincoln argues that the 
Republicans are not bound by it because they are 
opposed to it, whilst Democrats are bound by it be- 
cause we will not resist it. A Democrat cannot resist 
the constituted authorities of this country; a Democrat 
is a law-abiding man; a Democrat stands by the 
Constitution and the laws, and relies upon liberty as 
protected by law, and not upon mob or political 
violence. 

I have never yet been able to make Mr. Lincoln un- 
derstand, nor can I make any man who is determined 
to support him, right or wrong, understand, how it is 
that under the Dred Scott decision the people of a 
Territory, as well as a State, can have slavery or not, 
just as they please. I believe that I can explain that 
proposition to ali constitution-loving, law-abiding 
men in a way that they cannot fail to understand. 
Chief Justice Taney, in his opinon in the Dred Scott 
case, said that slaves being property, the owner of 
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them has a right to take them into a Territory the 
same as he would any other property; in other words, 
that slave property, so far as the right to enter into a 
Territory is concerned, stands on the same footing 
with other property. Suppose we grant that proposi- 
tion. Then any man has a right to go to Kansas and 
take his property with him, but when he gets there 
-he must rely upon the local law to protect his property, 
whatever it may be. In order to illustrate this, imagine 
that three of you conclude to go to Kansas. One 
takes $10,000 worth of slaves, another $10,000 worth of 
liquors,-and the third $10,000 worth of dry-goods. 
When the man who owns the dry-goods arrives out 
there and commences selling them, he finds that he is 
stopped and prohibited from selling until he gets a 
license, which will destroy all the profits he can make 
on his goods to pay for. When the man with the 
liquors gets there and tries to sell, he finds a Maine 
liquor-law in force which prevents him. Now of what 
use is his right to go there with his property unless he 
is protected in the enjoyment of that right after he 
gets there? The man who goes there with his slaves 
finds that there is no law to protect him when he 
arrives there. He has no remedy if his slaves run 
away to another country: there is no slave code or 
police regulations, and the absence of them excludes 
his slaves from the Territory just as effectually and 
as positively as a constitutional prohibition could ex- 
clude them. 

Such was the understanding when the Kansas and 
Nebraska bill was pending in Congress. Read the 
speech of Speaker Orr, of South Carolina, in the House 
of Representatives, in 1856, on the Kansas question, 
and you will find that he takes the ground that while 
the owner of a slave has a right to go into a Territory 
and carry his slaves with him, that he cannot hold 
them one day or hour unless there is a slave code to 
protect him. He tells you that slavery would not 
exist a day in South Carolina, or any other State, 
unless there was a friendly people and friendly legis- 
lation. Read the speeches of that giant in intellect, 
Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, and you will find 
them to the same effect. Read the speeches of Sam 
Smith, of Tennessee, and of all Southern men, and you 
will find that they all understood this doctrine then as 
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we understand it now. Mr. Lincoln cannot be made 
to understand it, however. Down at Jonesboro, he 
went on to argue that if it be the law that a man has 
a right to take his slaves into territory of the United 
States under the Constitution, that then a member of 
Congress was perjured if he did not vote for a slave 
code. I ask him whether the decision of the Supreme 
Court is not binding upon him as well as on me? If 
so, and he holds that he would be perjured if he did 
not vote for a slave code under it, J ask him whether, 
if elected to Congress, he will so vote? I have a right 
to his answer, and I will tell you why. He put that 
question to me down in Egypt, and did it with an air 
of triumph. This was about the form of it: “In the 
event a siave-holding citizen of one of the Territories 
should need and demand a slave code to protect his 
slaves, would you vote for it?” I answered him that 
a fundamental article in the Democratic creed, as put 
forth in the Nebraska bill and the Cincinnati platform, 
was non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the 
States and Territories, and hence that I would not 
vote in Congress for any code of laws either for or 
against slavery in any Territory. I will leave the 
eee perfectly free to decide that question for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Lincoln and the Washington Union both think 
that a monstrous bad doctrine. Neither Mr. Lincoln 
nor the Washington Union likes my Freeport speech 
on that subject. The Union, in a late number, has been 
reading me out of the Democratic party because I 
hold that the people of a Territory, like those of a 
State, have the right to have slavery or not, as they 
please. It has devoted three and a half columns to 
prove certain propositions, one of which I will read. 
It says: 


We propose to show that Judge Douglas’s action in 1850 
and 1854 was taken with especial reference to the an- 
nouncement of doctrine and programme which was made 
at Freeport. The declaration at Freeport was that “in 
his opinion the people can, by lawful means, exclude 
slavery from a Territory before it comes in as a State”; 
and he declared that his competitor had “heard him argue 
the Nebraska bill on that principle all over Illinois in 
1854, 1855, and 1856, and had no excuse to pretend to 
have any doubt upon that subject.” 
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The Washington Union there charges me with the 
monstrous crime of now proclaiming on the stump 
the same doctrine that I carried out in 1850, by sup- 
porting Clay’s compromise measures. The Union 
also charges that I am now proclaiming the same 
doctrine that I did in 1854 in support of the Kansas and 
. Nebraska bill. It is shocked that I should now stand 
where I stood in 1850, when I was supported by Clay, 
Webster, Cass, and the great men of that day, and 
where I stood in 1854, and in 1856, when Mr. Buch- 
anan was elected President. It goes on to prove, 
and succeeds in proving, from my speeches in Con- 
gress on Clay’s compromise measures, that I held the 
same doctrines at that time that I do now, and then 
proves that by the Kansas and Nebraska bill I ad- 
vanced the same doctrine that I now advance. It 
remarks: 


So much for the course taken by Judge Douglas on the 
compromises of 1850. The record shows, beyond the possi- 
bility of cavil or dispute, that he expressly intended in 
those bills to give the territorial legislatures power to 
exclude slavery. How stands his record in the memorable 
session of 1854, with reference to the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill itself? We shall not overhaul the votes that were 
given on that notable measure. Our space will not afford 
it. We have his own words, however, delivered in his 
speech closing the great debate on that bill on the night 
of March 3, 1854, to show that he meant to do in 1854 
precisely what he had meant to do in 1858. The Kansas- 
Nebraska bill being upon its passage, he said: 


It then quotes my remarks upon the passage of the 
bill as follows: 


The principle which we propose to carry into effect by 
this bill is this: That Congress shall neither legislate 
slavery into any Territory or State, nor out of the same; 
but the people shall be left free to regulate their do- 
mestic concerns in their own way, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In order to carry this 
principle into practical operation, it becomes necessary 
to remove whatever legal obstacles might be found in 
the way of its free exercise. It is only for the purpose 
of carrying out this great fundamental principle of self- 
government that the bill renders the eighth section of the 
Missouri act inoperative and void. 

Now, let me ask, will those senators who have arraigned 
me, or any one of them, have the assurance to rise in his 
place and declare that this great principle was never 
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thought of or advocated as applicable to territorial bills 
in 1850; that from that session until the present, nobody 
ever thought of incorporating this principle in all new 
territorial organizations, etc., etc.? I will begin with 
the compromises of 1850. Any senator who will take the 
trouble to examine our journals will find that on the 
25th of March of that year I reported from the Com- 
mittee on ‘Territories two bills, including the following 
measures: the admission of California, a territorial gov- 
ernment for Utah, a territorial government for New 
Mexico, and the adjustment of the Texas boundary. These 
bills proposed to leave the people of Utah and New 
Mexico free to decide the slavery question for themselves, 
in the precise language of the Nebraska bill now under 
discussion. A few weeks afterward the committee of 
thirteen took those bills and put a wafer between them 
and reported them back to the Senate as one bill, with 
some slight amendments. One of these amendments was 
that the territorial legislatures should not legislate upon 
the subject of African slavery. I objected to this pro- 
vision, upon the ground that it subverted the great princi- 
ple of self-government, upon whick the bill had been orig- 
inally framed by the territorial committee. On the first 
trial the Senate refused to strike it out, but subsequently 
did so, upon full debate, in order to establish that princi- 
ple as the rule of action in territorial organizations. 


The Union comments thus on my speech on that 
occasion: 


Thus it is seen that, in framing the Nebraska-Kansas bill, 
Judge Douglas framed it in the terms and upon the model 
of those of Utah and New Mexico, and that in the 
debate he took pains expressly to revive the recollection of 
the voting which had taken place upon amendments affect- 
ing the powers of the territorial legislatures over the sub- 
ject of slavery in the bills of 1850, in order to give the 
same meaning, force, and effect to the Nebraska-Kansas 
bill on this subject as had been given to those of Utah 
and New Mexico. 


The Union proves the following propositions: First, 
that I sustained Clay’s compromise measures on the 
ground that they established the principle of self- 
government in the Territories. Secondly, that I 
brought in the Kansas and Nebraska bill, founded 
upon the same principles as Clay’s compromise 
measures of 1850; and thirdly, that my Freeport speech 
is in exact accordance with those principles. And 
what do you think is the imputation that the Union 
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casts upon me for all this? It says that my Freeport 
speech is not Democratic, and that I was not a Demo- 
crat in 1854 or in 1850! Now, is not that funny? 
Think that the author of the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill was not a Democrat when he introduced it! The 
Union says I was not a sound Democrat in 1850, nor in 
, 1854, nor in 1856, nor am I in 1858, because I have 
always taken and now occupy the ground that the 
people of a Territory, like those of a State, have the 
right to decide for themselves whether slavery shall 
or shall not exist in a Territory. I wish to cite, for 
the benefit of the Washington Union and the followers 
of that sheet, one authority on that point, and I hope 
the authority will be deemed satisfactory to that class 
of politicians. I will read from Mr. Buchanan’s letter 
accepting the nomination of the Democratic conven- 
tion for the presidency. You know that Mr. Buch- 
anan, after he was nominated, declared to the Key- 
stone Club, in a public speech, that he was no longer 
James Buchanan, but the embodiment of the Dem- 
ocratic platform. In his letter to the committee which 
informed him of his nomination, accepting it, he de- 
fined the meaning of the Kansas and Nebraska bill and 
the Cincinnati platform in these words: 


The recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic 
slavery, derived as it has been from the original and 
pure fountain of legitimate political power, the will of 
the majority, promises ere long to allay the dangerous 
excitement. This legislation is founded upon principles 
as ancient as free government itself, and in accordance 
with them has simply declared that the people of a Ter- 
ritory, like those of a State, shall decide for themselves 
whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits. 


Thus you see that James Buchanan accepted the 
nomination at Cincinnati on the condition that the 
people of a Territory, like those of a State, should be 
left to decide for themselves whether slavery should or 
should not exist within their limits. I sustained James 
Buchanan for the presidency on that platform as 
adopted at Cincinnati and expounded by himself. He 
was elected president on that platform, and now we are 
told by the Washington Union that no man is a true 
Democrat who stands on the platform on which Mr. 
Buchanan was nominated, and which he has explained 
and expounded himself. We are told that a man is 
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not a Democrat who stands by Clay, Webster, and 
Cass, and the compromise measures of 1850, and the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill of 1854. Whether a man be 
a Democrat or not on that platform, I intend to stand 
there as long as I have life. I intend to cling firmly 
to: that great principle which declares the right of 
each State and each Territory to settle the question 
of slavery, and every other domestic question, for 
themselves. I hold that if they want a slave State, 
they have a right, under the Constitution of the United 
States, to make it so, and if they want a free State, 
it is their right to have it. But the Union, in advocat- 
ing the claims of Lincoln over me to the Senate, lays 
down two unpardonable heresies which it says I ad- 
vocate. The first is the right of the people of a Ter- 
ritory, the same as a State, to decide for themselves the 
question whether slavery shall exist within their 
limits, in the language of Mr. Buchanan; and the 
second is that a constitution shall be submitted to the 
people of a Territory for its adoption or rejection 
before their admission as a State under it. It so 
happens that Mr. Buchanan is pledged to both these 
heresies, for supporting which the Washington Union 
has read me out of the Democratic church. In his 
annual message he said he trusted that the example of 
the Minnesota case would be followed in all future 
cases requiring a submission of the constitution; and 
in his letter of acceptance he said that the people of a 
Territory, the same as a State, had the right to decide 
for themselves whether slavery should exist within 
their limits. Thus you find that this little corrupt 
gang who control the Union, and wish to elect Lincoln 
in preference to me,—because, as they say, of these two 
heresies which I support,—denounce President Buch- 
anan when they denounce me, if he stands now by 
the principles upon which he was elected. Will they 
pretend that he does not now stand by the principles 
on which he was elected? Do they hold that he has 
abandoned the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Cincinnati 
platform, and his own letter accepting his nomination, 
all of which declare the right of the people of a Terri- 
tory, the same as a State, to decide the slavery ques- 
tion for themselves? I will not believe that he has 
betrayed or intends to betray the platform which 
elected him; but if he does, I will not follow him. I 
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will stand by that great principle, no matter who may 
desert it. I intend to stand by it for the purpose of 
preserving peace between the North and the South, 
the free and the slave States. 

If each State will only agree to mind its own busi- 
ness, and let its neighbors alone, there will be peace 
forever between us. We in Illinois tried slavery when 
a Territory, and found it was not good for us in this 
climate, and with our surroundings, and hence we 
abolished it. We then adopted a free-State constitu- 
tion, as we had a right to do. In this State we have 
declared that a negro shall not be a citizen, and we 
have also declared that he shall not be a slave. We 
had a right to adopt that policy. Missouri has just as 
good a right to adopt the other policy. I am now 
speaking of rights under the Constitution, and not of 
moral or religious rights. 1 do not discuss the morals 
of the people of Missouri, but let them settle that 
matter for themselves. I hold that the people of the 
slave-holding States are civilized men as well as our- 
selves, that they bear consciences as well as we, and 
that they are accountable to God and their posterity, 
and not to us. It is for them to decide, therefore, the 
moral and religious right of the slavery question for 
themselves within their own limits. I assert that they 
had as much right under the Constitution to adopt the 
system of policy which they have as we had to adopt 
ours. So it is with every other State in this Union. 
Let each State stand firmly by that great constitu- 
tional right, let each State mind its own business and 
let its neighbors alone, and there will be no trouble on 
this question. If we will stand by that principle, then 
Mr. Lincoln will find that this republic can exist for- 
ever divided into free and slave States, as our fathers 
made it, and the people of each State have decided. 
Stand by that great principle, and we can go on as we 
have done, increasing in wealth, in population, in 
power, and in all the elements of greatness, until we 
shall be the admiration and terror ‘of the world. We 
can go on and enlarge as our population increases and 
requires more room, until we make this continent one 
Ocean-bound republic. Under that principle the 
United States can perform that great mission, that 
destiny, which Providence has marked out for us. 
Under that principle we can receive with entire safety 
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that stream of intelligence which is constantly flowing 
from the Old World to the New, filling up our prairies, 
clearing our wildernesses, and building cities, towns, 
railroads, and other internal improvements, and thus 
make this the asylum of the oppressed of the whole 
earth. We have this great mission to perform, and it 
can only be performed by adhering faithfully to that 
principle of self-government on which our institutions 
were all established. I repeat that the principle is the 
right of each State, each Territory, to decide this 
slavery question for itself, to have slavery or not, as it 
chooses, and it does not become Mr. Lincoln, or any- 
body else, to tell the people of Kentucky that they have 
no consciences, that they are living in a state of 
iniquity, and that they are cherishing an institution to 
their bosoms in violation of the law of God. Better 
for him to adopt the doctrine of “Judge not, lest ye 
shall be judged.” Let him perform his own duty at 
home, and he will have a better fate in the future. I 
think there are objects of charity enough in the free 
States to excite the sympathies and open the pockets 
of all the benevolence we have amongst us, without 
going abroad in search of negroes, of whose condition 
we know nothing. We have enough objects of charity 
at home, and it is our duty to take care of our own 
poor, and our own suffering, before we go abroad to 
intermeddle with other people’s business. 

My friends, I am told that my time is within two 
minutes of expiring. I have omitted many topics that 
I would like to have discussed before you at length. 
There were many points touched by Mr. Lincoln that 
I have not been able to take up for the want of time. 
I have hurried over each subject that I have discussed 
as rapidly as possible, so as to omit but few; but one 
hour and a half is not time sufficient for a man to dis- 
cuss at length one half of the great questions which are 
now dividing the public mind. 

In conclusion, I desire to return to you my grateful 
acknowledgments for the kindness and the courtesy 
with which you have listened to me. It is something 
remarkable that in an audience as vast as this, com- 
posed of men of opposite politics and views, with their 
passions highly excited, there should be so much 
courtesy, kindness, and respect exhibited not only 
toward one another, but toward the speakers, and I feel 
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that it is due to you that I should thus express my 
gratitude for the kindness with which you have treated 
me. 


Mr. Lincoln’s Rejoinder. 


My Friends: Since Judge Douglas has said to 
you in his conclusion that he had not time in an 
hour and a half to answer all I had said in an 
hour, it follows of course that I will not be able 
to answer in half an hour all that he said in an 
hour and a half. 

I wish to return to Judge Douglas my pro- 
found thanks for his public annunciation here to- 
day to be put on record, that his system of policy 
in regard to the institution of slavery contem- 
plates that it shall last forever. We are getting 
a little nearer the true issue of this controversy, 
and I am profoundly grateful for this one sen- 
tence. Judge Douglas asks you, “Why cannot 
the institution of slavery, or rather, why cannot 
the nation, part slave and part free, continue as 
our fathers made it forever?” In the first place, 
I insist that our fathers did not make this nation 
half slave and half free, or part slave and part 
free. I insist that they found the institution of 
slavery existing here. They did not make it so, 
but they left it so because they knew of no way 
to get rid of it at that time. When Judge Doug- 
las undertakes to say that, as a matter of choice, 
the fathers of the government made this nation 
part slave and part free, he assumes what is his- 
torically a falsehood. More than that: when the 
fathers of the government cut off the source of 
slavery by the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
adopted a system of restricting it from the new 
Territories where it had not existed, I maintain 
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that they placed it where they understood, and 
all sensible men understood, it was in the course 
of ultimate extinction; and when Judge Douglas 
asks me why it cannot continue as our fathers 
made it, I ask him why he and his friends could 
not let it remain as our fathers made it? 

It is precisely all I ask of him in relation to 
the institution of slavery, that it shall be placed 
upon the basis that our fathers placed it upon. 
Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, once said, and 
truly said, that when this government was es- 
tablished, no one expected the institution of slav- 
ery to last until this day; and that the men who 
formed this government were wiser and better 
than the men of these days; but the men of these 
days had experience which the fathers had not, 
and that experience had taught them the inven- 
tion of the cotton-gin, and this had made the per- 
petuation of the institution of slavery a necessity 
in this country. Judge Douglas could not let it 
stand upon the basis where our fathers placed 
it, but removed it, and put it upon the cotton-gin 
basis. It is a question, therefore, for him and his 
friends to answer—why they could not let it re- 
main where the fathers of the government origi- 
nally placed it. 

I hope nobody has understood me as trying 
to sustain the doctrine that we have a right to 
quarrel with Kentucky or Virginia, or any of the 
slave States, about the institution of slavery— 
thus giving the judge an opportunity to make 
himself eloquent and valiant against us in fight- 
ing for their rights. I expressly declared in my 
opening speech that I had neither the inclination 
to exercise, nor the belief in the existence of, 
the right to interfere with the States of Ken- 
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tucky or Virginia in doing as they pleased with 
slavery or any other existing institution. Then 
what becomes of all his eloquence in behalf of 
. the rights of States, which are assailed by no 
living man? 

-But I have no hurry on, for I have but a half- 
hour. The judge has informed me, or informed 
this audience, that the Washington Union is 
laboring for my election to the United States 
Senate. This is news to me—not very ungrate- 
ful news either. [Turning to Mr. W. H. Carlin, 
who was on the stand:| I hope that Carlin will 
be elected to the State Senate and will vote for 
me. [Mr. Carlin shook his head.| Carlin don’t 
fall in, I perceive, and I suppose he will not do 
much for me; but I am glad of all the support I 
can get anywhere, if I can get it without prac- 
tising any deception to obtain it. In respect to 
this large portion of Judge Douglas’s speech, in 
which he tries to show that in the controversy 
between himself and the administration party he 
is in the right, I do not feel myself at all com- 
petent or inclined to answer him. I say to him, 
Give it to them—give it to them just all you can; 
and, on the other hand, I say to Carlin, and Jake 
Davis, and to this man Wagley up here in Han- 
cock, Give it to Douglas—just pour it into him. 

Now in regard to this matter of the Dred Scott 
decision, I wish to say a word or two. After all, 
the judge will not say whether, if a decision is 
made holding that the people of the States can- 
not exclude slavery, he will support it or not. 
He obstinately refuses to say what he will do in 
that case. The judges of the Supreme Court 
as obstinately refused to say what they would do 
on this subject. Before this I reminded him that 
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at Galesburg he said the judges had expressly 
declared the contrary, and you remember that in 
my opening speech I told him I had the book 
containing that decision here, and I would thank 
him to lay his finger on the place where any 
such thing was said. He has occupied his hour 
and a half, and he has not ventured to try to sus- 
tain his assertion. He never will. But he is 
desirous of knowing how we are going to reverse 
the Dred Scott decision. Judge Douglas ought 
to know how. Did not he and his political friends 
find a way to reverse the decision of that same 
court in favor of the constitutionality ot the na- 
tional bank? Didn’t they find a way to do it so 
effectually that they have reversed it as com- 
pletely as any decision ever was reversed, so far 
as its practical operation is concerned? And, 
let me ask you, didn’t Judge Douglas find a way 
to reverse the decision of our Supreme Court, 
when it decided that Carlin’s father—old Gov- 
ernor Carlin—had not the constitutional power 
to remove a secretary of state? Did he not ap- 
peal to the “mobs,” as he calls them? Did he 
not make speeches in the lobby to show how vil- 
lainous that decision was, and how it ought to 
be overthrown? Did he not succeed, too, in get- 
ting an act passed by the legislature to have it 
overthrown? And didn’t he himself sit down on 
that bench as one of the five added judges who 
were to overslaugh the four old ones—getting 
his name of “judge” in that way and in no other? 
If there is a villainy in using disrespect or mak- 
ing opposition to Supreme Court decisions, I 
commend it to Judge Douglas’s earnest consider- 
ation. I know of no man in the State of Illinois 
who ought to know so well about how much vil- 
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lainy it takes to oppose a decision of the Supreme 
Court, as our honorable friend, Stephen A. 
Douglas. 

Judge Douglas also makes the declaration that 
I say the Democrats are bound by the Dred Scott 
decision, while the Republicans are not. In the 
sense in which he argues, I never said it; but I 
will tell you what I have said and what I do not 
hesitate to repeat to-day. I have said that, as 
the Democrats believe that decision to be correct, 
and that the extension of slavery is affirmed in 
the National Constitution, they are bound to sup- 
port it as such; and I will tell you here that Gen- 
eral Jackson once said each man was bound to 
support the Constitution, “as he understood it.” 
Now, Judge Douglas understands the Constitu- 
tion according to the Dred Scott decision, and he 
is bound to support it as he understands it. I 
understand it another way, and therefore I am 
bound to support it in the way in which I under- 
stand it. And as Judge Douglas believes that 
decision to be correct, I will remake that argu- 
ment if I have time to do so. Let me talk to 
some gentleman down there among you who 
looks me in the face. We will say you are a 
member of the territorial legislature, and, like 
Judge Douglas, you believe that the right to take 
and hold slaves there is a constitutional right. 
The first -thing you do is to swear you will sup- 
port the Constitution and all rights guaranteed 
therein; that you will, whenever your neighbor 
needs your: legislation to support his constitu- 
tional rights, not withhold that legislation. If 
you withhold that necessary legislation for the 
support of the Constitution and constitutional 
rights, do you not commit perjury? I ask every 
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sensible man if that is not so? That is undoubt- 
edly just so, say what you please. Now, that is 
precisely what Judge Douglas says—that this is 
a constitutional right. Does the judge mean to 
say that the territorial legislature in legislating 
may, by withholding necessary laws or by pass- 
ing unfriendly laws, nullify that constitutional 
right? Does he mean to say that? Does he 
mean to ignore the proposition, so long and well 
established in law, that what you cannot do di- 
rectly, you cannot do indirectly? Does he mean 
that? The truth about the matter is this: Judge 
Douglas has sung pæans to his “popular sover- 
eignty” doctrine until his Supreme Court, co- 
operating with him, has squatted his squatter 
sovereignty out. But he will keep up this species 
of humbuggery about squatter sovereignty. He 
has at last invented this sort of do-nothing sov- 
ereignty—that the people may exclude slavery 
by a sort of “sovereignty” that is exercised by 
doing nothing at all. Is not that running his 
popular sovereignty down awfully? Has it not 
got down as thin as the homeopathic soup that 
was made by boiling the shadow of a pigeon that 
had starved to death? But at last, when it is 
brought to the test of close reasoning, there is 
not even that thin decoction of it left. It is a 
presumption impossible in the domain of 
thought. It is precisely no other than the putting 
of that most unphilosophical proposition, that 
two bodies can occupy the same space at the 
same time. The Dred Scott decision covers the 
whole ground, and while it occupies it, there is 
no room even for the shadow of a starved pigeon 
to occupy the same ground. 

Judge Douglas, in reply to what I have said 
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about having upon a previous occasion made the 
same speech at Ottawa as the one he took an ex- 
tract from at Charleston, says it only shows that 
I practised the deception twice. Now, my 
' friends, are any of you obtuse enough to swallow 
that? Judge Douglas had said that I made a 
speech at Charleston that I would not make up 
north, and I turned around and answered him by 
showing I had made that same speech up north 
—had made it at Ottawa—made it in his hearing 
—made in the Abolition district—in Lovejoy’s 
district—in the personal presence of Lovejoy 
himself—in the same atmosphere exactly in 
which I had made my Chicago speech, of which 
he complains of so much. 

Now, in relation to my not having said any- 
thing about the quotation from the Chicago 
speech. He thinks that is a terrible subject for 
me to handle. Why, gentlemen, I can show you 
that the substance of the Chicago speech I de- 
livered two years ago in “Egypt,” as he calls it. 
It was down at Springfield. That speech is here 
in this book, and I could turn to it and read it 
to you but for the lack of time. I have not now 
the time to read it. | Read it, read it.”| No, 
gentlemen, I am obliged to use discretion in dis- 
posing most advantageously of my brief time. 
The judge has taken great exception to my 
adopting the heretical statement in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that “all men are created 
equal,” and he has a great deal to say about 
negro equality. I want to say that in sometimes 
alluding to the Declaration of Independence, I 
have only uttered the sentiments that Henry 
Clay used to hold. Allow me to occupy your 
time a moment with what he said. Mr. Clay was 
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at one time called upon in Indiana, and in a way 
that I suppose was very insulting, to liberate his 
slaves, and he made a written reply to that ap- 
plication, and one portion of it is in these words: 


What is the foundation of this appeal to me in 
Indiana to liberate the slaves under my care in Ken- 
tucky? It is a general declaration in the act announc- 
ing to the world the independence of the thirteen 
American colonies, that “men are created equal.” 
Now, as an abstract principle, there is no doubt of the 
truth of that declaration, and it is desirable in the 
original construction of society, and in organized 
societies, to keep it in view as a great fundamental 
principle. 


When I sometimes, in relation to the organi- 
zation of new societies in new countries, where 
the soil is clean and clear, insist that we should 
keep that principle in view, Judge Douglas will 
have it that I want a negro wife. He never can 
be brought to understand that there is any middle 
ground on this subject. I have lived until my 
fiftieth year, and have never had a negro woman 
either for a slave or a wife, and I think I can 
live fifty centuries, for that matter, without hav- 
ing had one for either. I maintain that you may 
take Judge Douglas’s quotations from my Chi- 
cago speech, and from my Charleston speech, 
and the Galesburg speech,—in his speech of to- 
day,—and compare them over, and I am willing 
to trust them with you upon his proposition that 
they show rascality or double-dealing. I deny 
that they do. 

The judge does not seem disposed to have 
peace, but I find he is disposed to have a per- 
sonal warfare with me. He says that my oath 
would not be taken against the bare word of 
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Charties H. ‘Lanphier or Thomas... Harris. 
Well, that is altogether a matter of opinion. It 
is certainly not for me to vaunt my word against 
the oaths of these gentlemen, but I will tell Judge 
Douglas again the facts upon which I “dared” 
to say they proved a forgery. I pointed out at 
Galesburg that the publication of these resolu- 
tions in the Illinois State Register could not have 
been the result of accident, as the proceedings 
of that meeting bore unmistakable evidence of 
being done by a man who knew it was a forgery; 
that it was a publication partly taken from the 
real proceedings of the convention, and partly 
from the proceedings of a convention at another 
place; which showed that he had the real pro- 
ceedings before him, and, taking one part of the 
resolutions, he threw out another part, and sub- 
stituted false and fraudulent ones in their stead. 
I pointed that out to him, and also that his friend 
Lanphier, who was editor of the Register at that 
time and now is, must have known how it was 
done. Now whether he did it, or got some 
friend to do it for him, I could not tell, but he 
certainly knew all about it. I pointed out to 
Judge Douglas that in his Freeport speech he 
had promised to investigate that matter. Does 
he now say he did not make that promise? T 
have a right to ask why he did not keep it? I 
call upon him to tell here to-day why he did not 
keep that promise? That fraud has been traced 
up so that it lies between him, Harris, and Lan- 
phier. There is little room for escape for Lan- 
phier. Lanphier is doing the judge good service, 
and Douglas desires his word to be taken for the 
truth. He desires Lanphier to be taken as au- 
thority in what he states in his newspaper. He 
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desires Harris to be taken as a man of vast credi- 
bility, and when this thing lies among them, they 
will not press it to show where the guilt really 
belongs. Now, as he has said that he would in- 
vestigate it, and implied that he would tell us 
the result of his investigation, I demand of him 
to tell why he did not investigate it, if he did 
not; and if he did, why he won't tell the result. 
I call upon him for that. 

This is the third time that Judge Douglas has 
assumed that he learned about these resolutions 
by Harris’s attempting to use them against Nor- 
ton on the floor of Congress. I tell Judge Doug- 
las the public records of the country show that 
he himself attempted it upon Trumbull a month 
before Harris tried them on Norton—that Har- 
ris had the opportunity of learning it from him, 
rather than he from Harris. I now ask his at- 
tention to that part of the record on the case. 
My friends, I am not disposed to detain you 
longer in regard to that matter. 

I am told that I still have five minutes left. 
There is another matter I wish to call attention 
to. He says, when he discovered there was a 
mistake in that case, he came forward magnani- 
mously, without my calling his attention to it, 
and explained it. I will tell you how he became 
so magnanimous. When the newspapers of our 
side had discovered and published it, and put it 
beyond his power to deny it, then he came for- 
ward and made a virtue of necessity by acknowl- 
edging it. Now he argues that all the point 
there was in those resolutions, although never 
passed at Springfield, is retained by their being 
passed at other localities. Is that true? He 
said I had a hand in passing them, in his open- 
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ing speech; that I was in the convention, and 
helped to pass them. Do the resolutions touch 
me at all? It strikes me there is some differ- 
ence between holding a man responsible for an 
act which he has not done, and holding him re- 
sponsible for an act that he has done. You will 
judge whether there is any difference in the 
“spots.” And he has taken credit for great mag- 
nanimity in coming forward and acknowledging 
what is proved on him beyond even the capacity 
of Judge Douglas to deny, and he has more 
capacity in that way than any other living man. 

Then he wants to know why I won’t withdraw 
the charge in regard to a conspiracy to make 
slavery national, as he had withdrawn the one 
he made. May it please his worship, I will with- 
draw it when it is proven false on me as that was 
proven false on him. I will add a little more 
than that. I will withdraw it whenever a rea- 
sonable man shall be brought to believe that the 
charge is not true. I have asked Judge Doug- 
las’s attention to certain matters of fact tending 
to prove the charge of a conspiracy to national- 
ize slavery, and he says he convinces me that 
this is all untrue, because Buchanan was not in 
the country at that time, and because the Dred 
Scott case had not then got into the Supreme 
Court; and he says that I say the Democratic 
owners of Dred Scott got up the case. I never 
did say that. I defy Judge Douglas to show 
that I ever said so, for I never uttered it. [One 
of Mr. Douglas’s reporters gesticulated afirma- 
tively at Mr. Lincoln.| I don’t care if your hire- 
ling does say I did. I tell you myself that I 
never said the “Democratic” cwners of Dred 
Scott got up the case. I have never pretended to 
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know whether Dred Scott’s owners were Demo- 
crats or Abolitionists, Free-soilers or Border 
Ruffians. I have said that there is evidence about 
the case tending to show that it was a made-up 
case for the purpose of getting that decision. I 
have said that that evidence was very strong in 
the fact that when Dred Scott was declared to 
be a slave, the owner of him made him free, 
showing that he had had the case tried, and the 
question settled, for such use as could be made 
of that decision; he cared nothing about the 
property thus declared to be his by that decision. 
But my time is out, and I can say no more. 


The Seventh and Last Joint Debate, at Alton. 
OCTOBER 15, 1858. 


Senator Douglas's Opening Speech. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is now nearly four months 
since the canvass between Mr. Lincoln and myself 
commenced. On the r6th of June the Republican con- 
vention assembled at Springfield, and nominated Mr. 
Lincoln as their candidate for the United States Senate, 
and he, on that occasion, delivered a speech in which 
he laid down what he understood to be the Republican 
creed, and the platform on which he proposed to 
stand during the contest. The principal points in 
that speech of Mr. Lincoln’s were: First, that this 
government could not endure permanently divided into 
free and slave States, as our fathers made it; that they 
must all become free or all become slave; all become 
one thing or all become the other, otherwise this 
Union could not continue to exist. I give you his 
opinions almost in the identical language he used. 
His second proposition was a crusade against the 
Supreme Court of the United States, because of the 
Dred Scott decision; urging as an especial reason for 
his opposition to that decision that it deprived the 
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negroes of the rights and benefits of that clause in the 
Constitution of the United States which guarantees to 
the citizens of each State all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of the citizens of the several States. On 
the roth of July I returned home, and delivered a 
speech to the people of Chicago, in which I announced 
'` it to be my purpose to appeal to the people of Illinois 
to sustain the course I had pursued in Congress. In 
that speech I joined issue with Mr. Lincoln on the 
points which he had presented. Thus there was an 
issue clear and distinct made up between us on these 
two propositions laid down in the speech of Mr. Lin- 
coln at Springfield, and controverted by me in’ my 
reply to him at Chicago. On the next day, the 11th 
of July, Mr. Lincoln replied to me at Chicago, ex- 
plaining at some length, and reaffirming the positions 
which he had taken in his Springfield speech. In that 
Chicago speech he even went further than he had be- 
fore, and uttered sentiments in regard to the negro 
being on an equality with the white man. He adopted 
in support of this position the argument which Love- 
joy, and Codding, and other Abolition lecturers had 
made familiar in the northern and central portions of 
the State, to wit: that the Declaration of Independence 
having declared all men free and equal by Divine law, 
negro equality was also an inalienable right, of which 
they could not be deprived. He insisted, in that 
speech, that the Declaration of Independence included 
the negro in the clause asserting that all men were 
created equal, and went so far as to say that if one 
man was allowed to take the position that it did not in- 
clude the negro, others might take the position that 
it did not include other men. He said that all these 
distinctions between this man and that man, this race 
and the other race, must be discarded, and we must 
all stand by the Declaration of Independence, declar- 
ing that all men were created equal. 

The issue thus being made up between Mr. Lincoln 
and myself on three points, we went before the people 
of the State. During the following seven weeks, 
between the Chicago speeches and our first meeting 
at Ottawa, he and I addressed large assemblages of 
the people in many of the central counties. In my 
speeches I confined myself closely to those three 
positions which he had taken, controverting his prop- 
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osition that this Union could not exist as our fathers 
made it, divided into free and slave States, controvert- 
ing kis proposition of a crusade against the Supreme 
Court because of the Dred Scott decision, and con- 
troverting his proposition that the Declaration of 
Independence included and meant the negroes as well 
as the white men, when it declared all men to be created 
equal. I supposed at that time that these propositions 
constituted a distinct issue between us, and that the 
opposite positions we had taken upon them we would 
be willing to be held to in every part of the State. I 
never intended to waver one hair’s breadth from that 
issue either in the north or the south, or wherever I 
should address the people of Illinois. I hold that 
when the time arrives that I cannot proclaim my 
political creed in the same terms not only in the 
northern but the southern part of Illinois, not only in 
the Northern but the Southern States, and wherever 
the American flag waves over American soil, that then 
there must be something wrong in that creed—so long 
as we live under a common Constitution, so long as we 
live in a confederacy of sovereign and equal States, 
joined together as one for certain purposes, that any 
political creed is radically wrong which cannot be 
proclaimed in every State and every section of that 
Union, alike. I took up Mr. Lincoln’s three proposi- 
tions in my several speeches, analyzed them, and 
pointed out what I believed to be the radical errors 
contained in them. First, in regard to his doctrine 
that this government was in violation of the law of 
God, which says that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand; I repudiated it as a slander upon the 
immortal framers of our Constitution. I then said, I 
have often repeated, and now again assert, that in my 
opinion our government can endure forever, divided 
into free and slave States as our fathers made it— 
each State having the right to prohibit, abolish, or 
sustain slavery, just as it pleases. This government 
was made upon the great basis of the sovereignty of 
the States, the right of each State to regulate its own 
domestic institutions to suit itself, and that right was 
conferred with the understanding and expectation that 
inasmuch at each locality had separate interests, each 
locality must have different and distinct local and 
domestic institutions, corresponding to its wants and 
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interests. Our fathers knew, when they made the 
government, that the laws and institutions which were 
well adapted to the green mountains of Vermont were 
unsuited to the rice plantations of South Carolina. 
They knew then, as well as we know now, that the 
Jaws and institutions which would be well adapted to 
the beautiful prairies of Illinois would not be suited to 
the mining regions of California. They knew that in a 
republic as broad as this, having such a variety of 
soil, climate, and interest, there must necessarily be a 
corresponding variety of local laws—the policy and 
institutions of each State adapted to its condition and 
wants. For this reason this Union was established on 
the right of each State to do as it pleased on the 
question of slavery, and every other question, and the 
various States were not allowed to complain of, much 
less interfere with, the policy of their neighbors. 
Suppose the doctrine advocated by Mr. Lincoln and 
the Abolitionists of this day had prevailed when the 
Constitution was made, what would have been the 
result? Imagine for a moment that Mr. Lincoln had 
been a member of the convention that framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and that when its mem- 
bers were about to sign that wonderful document, he 
had arisen in that convention, as he did at Springfield 
this summer, and addressing himself to the President, 
had said: “A house divided against itself cannot stand; 
this government, divided into free and slave States, 
cannot endure; they must all be free or all be slave, 
they must all be one thing or all the other; otherwise, 
it is a violation of the law of God, and cannot continue 
to exist’—suppose Mr. Lincoln had convinced that 
body of sages that that doctrine was sound, what 
would have been the result? Remember that the 
Union was then composed of thirteen States, twelve 
of which were slave-holding and one free. Do you 
think that the one free State would have out-voted the 
twelve slave-holding States, and thus have secured the 
abolition of slavery? On the other hand, would not 
the twelve slave-holding States have out-voted the one 
free State, and thus have fastened slavery, by a 
constitutional provision, on every foot of the American 
republic forever? You see that if this Abolition doc- 
trine of Mr. Lincoln had prevailed when the govern- 
ment was made, it would have established slavery as 
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a permanent institution, in all the States, whether they 
wanted it or not; and the question for us to determine 
in Illinois now, as one of the free States, is whether or 
not we are willing, having become the majority sec- 
tion, to enforce a doctrine on the minority which we 
would have resisted with our hearts’ blood had it been 
attempted on us when we were in a minority. How 
has the South lost her power as the majority section in 
this Union, and how have the free States gained it, 
except under the operation of that principle which de- 
clares the right of the people of each State and each 
Territory to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way? It was under that principle 
that slavery was abolished in New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania; it was under that principle that one 
half of the slave-holding States became free; it was 
under that principle that the number of free States in- 
creased until, from being one out of twelve States, we 
have grown to be the majority of States of the whole 
Union, with the power to control the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate, and the power, consequently, to 
elect a President by Northern votes without the aid of 
a Southern State. Having obtained this power under 
the operation of that great principle, are you now 
prepared to abandon the principle, and declare that 
merely because we have the power you will wage a war 
against the Southern States and their institutions until 
you force them to abolish slavery everywhere? 

After having pressed these arguments home on Mr. 
Lincoln for seven weeks, publishing a number of my 
speeches, we met at Ottawa in joint discussion, and he 
then began to crawfish a little, and let himself down. 
I there propounded certain questions to him. Amongst 
others, I asked him whether he would vote for the 
admission of any more slave States in the event the 
people wanted them. He would not answer. I then 
told him that if he did not answer the question there 
I would renew it at Freeport, and would then trot him 
down into Egypt and again put it to him. Well, at 
Freeport, knowing that the next joint discussion took 
place in Egypt, and being in dread of it, he did answer 
my question in regard to no more slave States in a 
mode which he hoped would be satisfactory to me, 
and accomplish the object he had in view. I will show 
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you what his answer was. After saying that he was 
not pledged to the Republican doctrine of “no more 
slave States,” he declared: 


I state to you freely, frankly, that I should be exceed- 
_ingly sorry to ever be put in the position of having to 
pass upon that question. I should be exceedingly glad to 
know that there never would be another slave State ad- 
mitted into this Union. 


Here permit me to remark that I do not think the 
people will ever force him into a position against his 
will. He went on to say: 


But I must add, in regard to this, that if slavery shall 
be kept out of the Territory during the territorial exist- 
ence of any one given Territory, and then the people 
should—having a fair chance and a clear field when they 
come to adopt a constitution—if they should do the ex- 
traordinary thing of adopting a slave constitution, unin- 
fluenced by the actual presence of the institution among 
them, I see no alternative. if we own the country, but we 
must admit it into this Union. 


That answer Mr. Lincoln supposed would satisfy 
the old-line Whigs, composed of Kentuckians and 
Virginians, down in the southern part of the State. 
Now. what does it amount to? I desired to know 
whether he would vote to allow Kansas to come into 
the Union with slavery or not, as her people desired. 
He would not answer, but in a roundabout way said 
that if slavery should be kept out of a Territory dur- 
ing the whole of its territorial existence, and then the 
people, when they adopted a State constitution, asked 
admission as a slave State, he supposed he would have 
to let the State come in. The case I put to him was 
an entirely different one. I desired to know whether 
he would vote to admit a State if Congress had not 
prohibited slavery in it during its territorial existence, 
as Congress never pretended to do under Clay’s com- 
promise measures of 1850. He would not answer, and 
I have not yet been able to get an answer from him. 
I have asked him whether he would vote to admit 
Nebraska if her people asked to come in as a -State 
with a constitution recognizing slavery, and he refused 
to answer. I have put the question to him with 
reference to New Mexico, and he has not uttered a 
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word in answer. I have enumerated the Territories, 
one after another, putting the same question to him 
with reference to each, and he has not said, and 
will not say, whether, if elected to Congress, he will 
vote to admit any Territory now in existence with such 
a constitution as her people may adopt. He invents a 
case which does not exist, and cannot exist, under this 
government, and answers it; but he will not answer the 
question I put to him in connection with any of the 
Territories now in existence. The contract we entered 
into with Texas when she entered the Union obliges us 
to allow four States to be formed out of the old State, 
and admitted with or without slavery, as the respective 
inhabitants of each may determine. I have asked Mr. 
Lincoln three times in our joint discussions whether he 
would vote to redeem that pledge, and he has never yet 
answered. He is as silent as the grave on the subject. 
He would rather answer as to a state of the case which 
will never arise than commit himself by telling what 
he would do in a case which would come up for his 
action soon after his election to Congress. Why can 
he not say whether he is willing to allow the people of 
each State to have slavery or not, as they please, and 
to come into the Union when they have the requisite 
population as a slave or a free State, as they decide? I 
have no trouble in answering the question. I have 
said everywhere, and now repeat it to you, that if the 
people of Kansas want a slave State they have a right, 
under the Constitution of the United States, to form 
such a State, and I will let them come into the Union 
with slavery or without it, as they determine. If the 
people of any other Territory desire slavery, let them 
have it. If they do not want it, let them prohibit it. 
It is their business, not mine. It is none of our business 
in Illinois whether Kansas is a free State or a slave 
State. It is none of your business in Missouri whether 
Kansas shall adopt slavery or reject it. It is the 
business of her people and none of yours. The people 
of Kansas have as much right to decide that question 
for themselves as you have in Missouri to decide it for 
yourselves, or we in Illinois to decide it for ourselves. 

And here I may repeat what I have said in every 
speech I have made in Illinois, that I fought the Le- 
compton constitution to its death, not because of the 
slavery clause in it, but because it was not the act 
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and deed of the people of Kansas. . said then in 
Congress, and I say now, that if the people of Kansas 
want a slave State, they have a right to have it. If 
they wanted the Lecompton constitution, they had a 
tight to have it. I was opposed to that constitution 
because I did not believe that it was the act and deed 
of the people, but, on the contrary, the act of a small, 
pitiful minority, acting in the name of the majority. 
When at last it was determined to send that constitu- 
tion back to the people, and accordingly, in August last, 
the question of admission under it was submitted to a 
popular vote, the citizens rejected it by nearly ten to 
one, thus showing conclusively that I was right when 
I said that the Lecompton constitution was not the 
act and deed of the people of Kansas, and did not 
embody their will. 

I hold that there is no power on earth, under our 
system of government, which has the right to force a 
constitution upon an unwilling people. Suppose that 
there had been a majority of ten to one in favor of 
slavery in Kansas, and suppose there had been an 
Abolition President, and an Abolition administration, 
and by some means the Abolitionists succeeded in 
forcing an Abolition constitution on those slave-hold- 
ing people, would the people of the South have sub- 
mitted to that act for one instant? Well, if you of the 
South would not have submitted to it a day, how can 
you, as fair, honorable, and honest men, insist on 
putting a slave constitution on a people who desire a 
free State. Your safety and ours depend upon both 
of us acting in good faith, and living up to that great 
principle which asserts the right of every people to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions to suit 
themselves, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Most of the men who denounced my course on the 
Lecompton question objected to it not because I was 
not right, but because they thought it expedient at 
that time, for the sake of keeping the party together, 
to do wrong. I never knew the Democratic party to 
violate any one of its principles out of policy or 
expediency, that it did not pay the debt with sorrow. 
There is no safety or success for our party unless we 
always do right, and trust the consequences to God 
and the people. I chose not to depart from principle 
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for the sake of expediency in the Lecompton question, 
and I never intend to do it on that or any other 
question. 

But I am told that I would have been all right if I 
had only voted for the English bill after Lecompton 
was killed. You know a general pardon was granted 
to all political offenders on the Lecompton question, 
provided they would only vote for the English bill. I 
did not accept the benefits of that pardon, for the 
reason that I had been right in the course I had pur- 
sued, and hence did not require any forgiveness. Let 
us see how the result has been worked out. English 
brought in his bill referring the Lecompton constitu- 
tion back to the people, with the provision that if it 
was rejected Kansas should be kept out of the Union 
until she had the full ratio of population required for 
a member of Congress, thus in effect declaring that if 
the people of Kansas would only consent to come into 
the Union under the Lecompton constitution, and have 
a slave State when they did not want it, they should 
be admitted with a population of 35,000; but that if 
they were so obstinate as to insist upon having just 
such a constitution as they thought best, and to desire 
admission as a free State, then they should be kept out 
until they had 93,420 inhabitants. I then said, and I 
now repeat to you, that whenever Kansas has people 
enough for a slave State she has people enough for a 
free State. I was, and am, willing to adopt the rule 
that no State shall ever come into the Union until 
she has the full ratio of population for a member of 
Congress, provided that rule is made uniform. I 
made that proposition in the Senate last winter, but a 
majority of the senators would not agree to it; and I 
then said to them, “If you will not adopt the general 
rule, I will not consent to make an exception of 
Kansas.” 

I hold that it is a violation of the fundamental 
principles of this government to throw the weight of 
federal power into the scale, either in favor of the 
free or the slave States. Equality among all the States 
of this Union is a fundamental principle in our political 
system. We have no more right to throw the weight 
of the Federal Government into the scale in favor of 
the slave-holding than of the free States, and, least of 
all, should our friends in the South consent for a 
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moment that Congress should withhold its powers 
either way when they know that there is a majority 
against them in both houses of Congress. 
Fellow-citizens, how have the supporters of the 
English bill stood up to their pledges not to admit 
Kansas until she obtained a population of 93,420 in 
_the event she rejected the Lecompton constitution? 
Howr The newspapers inform us that English him- 
self, whilst conducting his canvass for reélection, and 
in order to secure it, pledged himself to his constituents 
that if returned he would disregard his own bill and 
vote to admit Kansas into the Union with such popula- 
tion as she might have when she made application. 
We are informed that every Democratic candidate for 
Congress in all the States where elections have recently 
been held was pledged against the English bill, with 
perhaps one‘or two exceptions. Now, if I had only 
done as these anti-Lecompton men who voted for the 
English bill in Congress, pledging themselves to refuse 
to admit Kansas if she refused ta become a slave 
State until she had a population of g2,420, and then 
returned to their people, forfeited their pledge, and 
made a new pledge to admit Kansas any time she 
applied, without regard to population, I would have 
had no trouble. You saw the whole power and patron- 
age of the Federal Government wielded in Indiana, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania to elect anti-Lecompton men 
to Congress, who voted against Lecompton, then voted 
for the English bill, and then denounced the English 
bill, and pledged themselves to their people to dis- 
regard it. My sin consists in not having given a 
pledge, and then in not having afterward forfeited it. 
For that reason, in this State, every postmaster, every 
route agent, every collector of the ports, and every 
federal office-holder, forfeits his head the moment he 
expresses a preference for the Democratic candidates 
against Lincoln and his Abolition associates. A Demo- 
cratic administration, which we helped to bring into 
power, deems it consistent with its fidelity to principle, 
and its regard to duty, to wield its power in this 
State in behalf of the Republican Abolition candidates 
in every county and every congressional district 
against the Democratic party. All I have to say in 
reference to the matter is that if that administration 
‘have not regard enough for principle, if they are not 
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sufficiently attached to the creed of the Democratic 
party to bury forever their personal hostilities in order 
to succeed in carrying out our glorious principles, I 
have. I have no personal difficulty with Mr. Buchanan 
or his cabinet. He chose to make certain recom- 
mendations to Congress, as he had a right to do, on 
the Lecompton question. I could not vote in favor 
of them. I had as much right to judge for myself how 
I should vote as he had how he should recommend. 
He undertook to say to me, “If you do not vote as I 
tell you, I will take off the heads of your friends.” I 
replied to him, “You did not elect me; I represent 
Illinois, and I am accountable to Illinois, as my con- 
stituency, and to God, but not to the President or to 
any other power on earth.” 

And now this warfare is made on me because I 
would not surrender my convictions of duty, because I 
would not abandon my constituency, and receive the 
orders of the executive authorities how I should vote: 
in the Senate of the United States. I hold that an 
attempt to control the Senate on the part of the execu- 
tive is subversive of the principles of our Constitution. 
The executive department is independent of the Senate, 
and the Senate is independent of the President. In 
matters of legislation the President has a veto on the 
action of the Senate, and in appointments and treaties 
the Senate has a veto on the President. He has no 
more right to tell me how I shall vote on his appoint- 
ments than I have to tell him whether he shall veto 
or approve a bill that the Senate has passed. When- 
ever you recognize the right of the executive to say to 
a senator, “Do this, or I will take off the heads of your 
friends,” you convert this government from a republic 
into a despotism. Whenever you recognize the right 
of a President to say to a member of Congress, “Vote 
as I tell you, or I will bring a power to bear against 
you at home which will crush you,” you destroy the 
independence of the representative, and convert him 
into a tool of executive power. I resisted this invasion 
of the constitutional rights of a senator, and I intend 
to resist it as long as I have a voice to speak, or a 
vote to give. Yet Mr. Buchanan cannot provoke me 
to abandon one iota of Democratic principles out of 
revenge or hostility to his course. I stand by the plat- 
form of the Democratic party, and by its organization, 
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and support its nominees. If there are any who 
choose to bolt, the fact only shows that they are not as 
good Democrats as I am. 

My friends, there never was a time when it was as 
important for the Democratic party, for all national 
men, to relly and stand together as it to-day. We find 
all sectional men giving up past differences and uniting 
on the one question of slavery, and when we find sec- 
tional men thus uniting. we should unite to resist them 
and their treasonable designs. Such was the case in 
1850, when Clay left the quiet and peace of his home, 
and again entered upon public life to quell agitation 
and restore peace to a distracted Union. Then we 
Democrats, with Cass at our head, welcomed Henry 
Clay, whom the whole nation regarded as having 
been preserved by God for the times. He became our 
leader in that great fight, and we rallied around him 
the same as the Whigs rallied around Old Hickory in 
1832 to put down nullification. Thus you see that 
while Whigs and Democrats fought fearlessly in old 
times about banks, the tariff, distribution, the specie 
circular, and the subtreasury, all united as a band of 
brothers when the peace, harmony, or integrity of the 
Union was imperiled. It was so in 1850, when Aboli- 
tionism had even so far divided this country, North 
and South, as to endanger the peace of the Union. 
Whigs and Democrats united in establishing the com- 
promise measures of that year, and restoring tran- 
quillity and good feeling. These measures passed on 
the joint action of the two parties. They rested on 
the great principle that the people of each State and 
each Territory should be left perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions to suit them- 
selves. You Whigs and we Democrats justified them 
in that principle. In 1854, when it became necessary 
to organize the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
T brought forward the bill on the same principle. In 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill you find it declared to be the 
true intent and meaning of the act not to legislate 
slavery into any State or Territory, nor to exclude it 
therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way. A 

I stand on that same platform in 1858 that I did in 
1850, 1854, and 1856. The Washington Union, pretend- 
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ing to be the organ of the administration, in the num- 
ber of the 5th of this month, devotes three columns 
and a half to establish these propositions: first, that 
Douglas in his Freeport speech held the same doctrine 
that he did in his Nebraska bill in 1854; second, that 
in 1854 Douglas justified the Nebraska bill upon the 
ground that it was based upon the same principle as 
Clay’s compromise measures of 1850. The Union thus 
proved that Douglas was the same in 1858 that he was 
in 1856, 1854, and 1850, and consequently argued that 
he was never a Democrat. Is it not funny that I was 
never a Democrat? There is no pretense that I have 
changed a hair’s breadth. The Union proves by my 
speeches that I explained the compromise measures of 
1850 just as I do now, and that I explained the Kansas 
and Nebraska bill in 1854 just as I did in my Freeport 
speech, and yet says that I am not a Democrat, and 
cannot be trusted, because I have not changed during 
the whole of that time. It has occurred to me that in 
1854 the author of the Kansas and Nebraska bill was 
considered a pretty good Democrat. It has occurred 
to me that in 1856, when I was exerting every nerve 
and every energy for James Buchanan, standing on 
the same platform then that I do now, that I was a 
pretty good Democrat. They now tell me that I am 
not a Democrat, because I assert that the people of a 
Territory, as well as those of a State, have the right 
to decide for themselves whether slavery can or can- 
not exist in such Territory. Let me read what James 
Buchanan said on that point when he accepted the 
Democratic nomination for the presidency in 1856. 
In his letter of acceptance, he used the following 
language: 


The recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic 
slavery, derived as it has been from the original and pure 
fountain of legitimate political power, the will of the 
majority, promises ere long to allay the dangerous ex- 
citement. This legislation is founded upon principles as 
ancient as free government itself, and in accordance with 
them has simply declared that the people of a Territory, 
like those of a State, shall decide for themselves whether 
slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits. 


Dr. Hope will there find my answer to the question 
he propounded to me before I commenced speaking. 
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Of course no man will consider it an answer, who is 
outside of the Democratic organization, bolts Demo- 
cratic nominations, and indirectly aids to put Aboli- 
tionists into power over Democrats. But whether Dr. 
Hope considers it an answer or not, every fair-minded 
man will see that James Buchanan has answered the 
question, and has asserted that the people of a Ter- 
ritory, like those of a State, shall decide for themselves 
whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their 
limits. I answer specifically, if you want a further 
answer, and say that while under the decision of the 
Supreme Court, as recorded in the opinion of Chief 
Justice Taney, slaves are property like all other prop- 
erty, and can be carried into any Territory of the 
United States the same as any other description of 
property, yet when you get them there they are subject 
to the local law of the Territory just like all other 
property. You will find in a recent speech delivered 
by that able and eloquent statesman, Hon. Jefferson 
Davis, at Bangor, Maine, that he took the same view 
of this subject that I did in my Freeport spech. He 
there said: 


Tf the inhabitants of any Territory should refuse to enact 
such laws and police regulations as would give security 
to their property or to his, it would be rendered more or 
less valueless in proportion to the difficulties of holding 
it without such protection. In the case of property in 
the Jabor of man, or what is usually called slave property, 
the insecurity would be so great that the owner could not 
ordinarily retain it. Therefore, though the right would 
remain, the remedy being withheld, it would follow that 
the owner would be practically debarred, by the circum- 
stances of the case, from taking slave property into a 
Territory where the sense of the inhabitants was opposed 
to its introduction. So much for the oft-repeated fallacy of 
forcing slavery upon any community. 


You will also find that the distinguished Speaker of 
the present House of Representatives, Hon. James L 
Orr, construed the Kansas and Nebraska bill in this 
same way in 1856, and also that great intellect of the 
South, Alexander H. Stephens, put the same construc- 
tion upon it in Congress that I did in my Freeport 
speech. The whole South is rallying to the support of 
the doctrine that if the people of a Territory want 
slavery they have a right to have it, and if they do not 
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want it that no power on earth can force it upon them. 
I hold that there is no principle on earth more sacred 
to all the friends of freedom than that which says that 
no institution, no law, no constitution, should be 
forced on an unwilling people contrary to their wishes; 
and I assert that the Kansas and Nebraska bill con- 
tains that principle. It is the great principle contained 
in that bill. It is the principle on which James Buch- 
anan was made President. Without that principle he 
never would have been made President of the United 
States. I will never violate or abandon that doctrine, 
if I have to stand alone. I have resisted the blandish- 
ments and threats of power on the one side, and 
seduction on the other, and have stood immovably 
for that principie, fighting for it when assailed by 
Northern mobs, or threatened by Southern hostility. I 
have defended it against the North and the South, 
and I will defend it against whoever assails it, and I 
will follow it wherever its logical conclusions lead me. 
I say to you that there is but one hope, one safety for 
this country, and that is to stand immovably by that 
principle which declares the right of each State and 
each Territory to decide these questions for themselves. 
This government was founded on that principle, and 
must be administered in the same sense in which it 
was founded. 

But the Abolition party really think that under the 
Declaration of Independence the negro is equal to the 
white man, and that negro equality is an inalienable 
right conferred by the Almighty, and hence that all 
human laws in violation of it are null and void. With 
such men it is no use for me to argue. I hold that the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence had no 
reference to negroes at all when they declared all men 
to be created equal. They did not mean negroes, nor 
the savage Indians, nor the Feejee Islanders, nor any 
other barbarous race. They were speaking of white 
men. They alluded to men of European birth and 
European descent—to white men, and to none others, 
when they declared that doctrine. I hold that this 
government was established on the white basis. It 
was established by white men, for the benefit of white 
men and their posterity forever, and should be admin- 
istered by white men, and none others. But it does 
not follow, by any means, that merely because the 
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negro is not a citizen, and merely because he is not 
our equal, that therefore he should be a slave. On the 
contrary, it does follow that we ought to extend to the 
negro race, and to all other dependent races, all the 
rights, all the privileges, and all the immunities which 
they can exercise consistently with the safety of society. 
'Humanity requires that we should give them all those 
privileges; Christianity commands that we should ex- 
tend those privileges to them. The question then 
arises, What are those privileges, and what is the 
nature and extent of them? My answer is that that is 
a question which each State must answer for itself. 
We in Illinois have decided it for ourselves. We 
tried slavery, kept it up for twelve years, and finding 
that it was not profitable, we abolished it for that 
reason, and became a free State. We adopted in. its 
stead the policy that a negro in this State shall not 
be a slave and shall not be a citizen. We have a right 
to adopt that policy. For my part, I think it is a wise 
and sound policy for us. You in Missouri must judge 
for yourselves whether it is a wise policy for you. If 
you choose to follow our example, very good; if you 
reject it, still well; it is your business, not ours. So 
with Kentucky. Let Kentucky adopt a policy to suit 
herself. If we do not like it, we will keep away from 
it; and if she does not like ours, let her stay at home, 
mind her own business, and let us alone. If the people 
of all the States will act on that great principle, and 
each State mind its own business, attend to its own 
affairs, take care of its own negroes, and not meddle 
with its neighbors, then there will be peace between 
the North and the South, the East and the West, 
throughout the whole Union. Why can we not thus 
have peace? Why should we thus allow a sectional 
party to agitate this country, to array the North 
against the South, and convert us into enemies instead 
of friends, merely that a few ambitious men may ride 
into power on a sectional hobby? How long 1s it since 
these ambitious Northern men wished for a sectional 
organization? Did any one of them dream of a sec- 
tional party as long as the North was the weaker 
section and the South the stronger? Then all were 
opposed to sectional parties. But the moment the 
North obtained the majority in the House and Senate 
by the admission of California, and could elect a 
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President: without the aid of Southern votes, that mo- 
ment ambitious Northern men formed a scheme to 
excite the North against the South, and make the 
people be governed in their votes by geographical 
lines, thinking that the North, being the stronger 
section, would outvote the South, and consequently 
they, the leaders, would ride into office on a sectional 
hobby. I am told that my hour is out. It was very 
short. 


Mr. Lincoln’s Reply. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been some- 
what, in my own mind, complimented by a large 
portion of Judge Douglas’s speech—I mean that 
portion which he devotes to the controversy be- 
tween himself and the present administration. 
This is the seventh time Judge Douglas and my- 
self have met in these joint discussions, and he 
has been gradually improving in regard to his 
war with the administration. At Quincy, day 
before yesterday, he was a little more severe 
upon the administration than I had heard him 
upon any occasion, and I took pains to compli- 
ment him for it. I then told him to “give it to 
them with all the power he had”; and as some 
of them were present, I told them I would be 
very much obliged if they would give it to him 
in about the same way. I take it that he has now 
vastly improved upon the attack he made then 
upon the administration. I flatter myself he has 
really taken my advice on this subject. All I 
can say now is to re-commend to him and to 
them what I then commended—to prosecute the 
war against one another in the most vigorous 
manner. I say to them again, “Go it, husband : 
go it, bear!” 

There is one other thing I will mention before 
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I leave this branch of the discussion—although 
-J do not consider it much of my business, any- 
way. I refer to that part of the judge’s remarks 
where he undertakes to involve Mr. Buchanan 
in ar inconsistency. He reads something from 
‘Mr. Buchanan, from which he undertakes to in- 
volve him in an inconsistency ; and he gets some- 
thing of a cheer for having done so. I would 
only remind the judge that while he is very val- 
iantly fighting for the Nebraska bill and the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, it has been 
but a little while since he was the valiant advo- 
cate of the Missouri Compromise. I want to 
know if Buchanan has not as much right to be 
inconsistent as Douglas has? Has Douglas the 
exclusive right in this country of being on all 
sides of all questions? Is nobody allowed that 
high privilege but himself? Is he to have an 
entire monopoly on that subject? 

So far as Judge Douglas addressed his speech 
to me, or so far as it was about me, it is my busi- 
ness to pay some attention to it. I have heard 
the judge state two or three times what he has 
stated to-day—that in a speech which I made 
at Springfield, Ill., I had in a very especial man- 
ner complained that the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case had decided that a negro could 
never be a citizen of the United States. I have 
omitted, by some accident, heretofore to analyze 
this statement, and it is required of me to notice 
it now. In point of fact it is untrue. I never 
have complained especially of the Dred Scott de- 
cision because it held that a negro could not be a 
citizen, and the judge is always wrong when he 
says I ever did so complain of it. I have the 
speech here, and [ will thank him or ary of his 
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friends to show where I said that a negro should 
be a citizen, and complained especially of the 
Dred Scott decision because he declared he could 
not be one. I have done no such thing, and 
Judge Douglas so persistently insisting that I 
have done so has strongly impressed me with the 
belief of a predetermination on his part to mis- 
represent me. He could not get his foundation 
for insisting that I was in favor of this negro 
equality anywhere else as well as he could by 
assuming that untrue proposition. Let me tell 
this audience what is true in regard to that mat- 
ter; and the means by which they may correct 
me if I do not tell them truly is by a recurrence 
to the speech itself. I spoke of the Dred Scott 
decision in my Springfield speech, and I was 
then endeavoring to prove that the Dred Scott 
decision was a portion of a system or scheme 
to make slavery national in this country. I 
pointed out what things had been decided by the 
court. I mentioned as a fact that they had de- 
cided that a negro could not be a citizen—that 
they had done so, as I supposed, to deprive the 
negro, under all circumstances, of the remotest 
possibility of ever becoming a citizen and claim- 
ing the rights of a citizen of the United States 
under a certain clause of the Constitution. I 
stated that, without making any complaint of it- 
at all. I then went on and stated the other points 
decided in the case,—namely, that the bringing 
of a negro into the State of Illinois, and holding 
him in slavery for two years here, was a matter 
in regard to which they would not decide whether 
it would make him free or not; that they decided 
the further point that taking him into a United 
States Territory where slavery was prohibited 
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by act of Congress, did not make him free, be- 
cause that act of Congress, as they held, was un- 
constitutional. I mentioned these three things 
as making up the points decided in that case. I 
mentioned them in a lump taken in connection 
with the introduction of the Nebraska bill, and 
the amendment of Chase, offered at the time, 
declaratory of the right of the people of the 
Territories to exclude slavery, which was voted 
down by the friends of the bill. I mentioned all 
these things together, as evidence tending to 
prove a combination and conspiracy to make the 
institution of slavery national. In that connec- 
tion and in that way I mentioned the decision on 
the point that a negro could not be a citizen, and 
in no other connection. 

Out of this, Judge Douglas builds up his 
beautiful fabrication—of my purpose to intro- 
duce a perfect social and political equality be- 
tween the white and the black races. His as- 
sertion that I made an “especial objection” (that 
is his exact language) to the decision on this ac- 
count, is untrue in point of fact. 

Now, while I am upon this subject, and as 
Henry Clay has been alluded to, I desire to place 
myself, in connection with Mr. Clay, as nearly 
right before this people as may be. I am quite 
aware what the judge’s object is here by all these 
allusions. He knows that we are before an audi- 
ence having strong sympathies southward by re- 
lationship, place of birth, and so on. He desires 
to place me in an extremely Abolition attitude. 
He read upon a former occasion, and alludes 
without reading to-day, to a portion of a speech 
which I delivered in Chicago. In his quotations 
from that speech, as he has made them upon 
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former occasions, the extracts were taken in such 
a way as, I suppose, brings them within the defi- 
nition of what is called garbling—taking por- 
tions of a speech which, when taken by them- 
selves, do not present the entire sense of the 
speaker as expressed at the time. I propose, 
therefore, out of that same speech, to show how 
one portion of it which he skipped over (taking 
an extract before and an extract after) will give 
a different idea, and the true idea I intended to 
convey. It will take me some little time to read 
it, but I believe I will occupy the time that way. 

You have heard him frequently allude to my 
controversy with him in regard to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. I confess that I have had 
a struggle with Judge Douglas on that matter, 
and I will try briefly to place myself right in 
regard to it on this occasion. I said—and it is 
between the extracts Judge Douglas has taken 
from this speech, and put in his published 
speeches : 


It may be argued that there are certain conditions 
that make necessities and impose them upon us, and to 
the extent that a necessity is imposed upon a man he 
must submit to it. I think that was the condition in 
which we found ourselves when we established this 
government. We had slaves among us; we could not 
get our Constitution unless we permitted them to re- 
main in slavery; we could not secure the good we did 
secure if we grasped for more: and having by necessity 
submitted to that much, it does not destroy the 
principle that is the charter of our liberties. Let that 
charter remain as our standard. 


Now I have upon all occasions declared as 
strongly as Judge Douglas against the disposi- 
tion to interfere with the existing institution of 
slavery. You hear me read it from the same 
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speech from which he takes garbled extracts for 
the purpose of proving upon me a disposition to 
interfere with the institution of slavery, and es- 
tablish a perfect social and political equality be- 
tween negroes and white people. 

Allow me, while upon this subject, briefly to 
present one other extract from a speech of mine, 
made more than a year ago, at Springfield, in 
discussing this very same question, soon after 
Judge Douglas took his ground that negroes. 
were not included in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence : 


I think the authors of that notable instrument in- 
tended to include all men, but they did not intend to 
declare all men equal in all respects. They did not 
mean to say that all men were equal in color, size, intel- 
lect, moral development, or social capacity. They de- 
fined with tolerable distinctness in what respects they 
did consider all men created equal—equal in certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. This they said, and this they 
meant. They did not mean to assert the obvious un- 
truth, that all were then actually enjoying that equality, 
nor yet that they were about, to confer it immediately 
upon them. In fact, they had no power to confer such 
a boon. They meant simply to declare the right, so 
that the enforcement of it might follow as fast as cir- 
cumstances should permit. 

They meant to set up a standard maxim for free 
society which should be familiar to all and revered by 
all—constantly looked to, constantly labored for, and 
even, though never perfectly attained, constantly ap- 
proximated; and thereby constantly spreading and 
deepening its influence and augmenting the happiness. 
and value of life to all people, of all colors, everywhere. 


There, again, are the sentiments I have ex- 
pressed in regard to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence upon a former occasion—sentiments. 
which have been put in print and read wherever 
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anybody cared to know what so humble an indi- 
vidual as myself chose to say in regard to it. 
At Galesburg, the other day, I said, in answer 
to Judge Douglas, that three years ago there 
never had been a man, so far as I knew or be- 
lieved, in the whole world, who had said that 
the Declaration of Independence did not include 
negroes in the term “all men.” I reassert it to- 
day. I assert that Judge Douglas and all his 
friends may search the whole records of the 
country, and it will be a matter of great aston- 
ishment to me if they shall be able to find that 
one human being three years ago had ever ut- 
tered the astounding sentiment that the term “all 
men” in the Declaration did not include the ne- 
gro. Do not let me be misunderstood. I know 
that more than three years ago there were men 
who, finding this assertion constantly in the way 
of their schemes to bring about the ascendancy 
and perpetuation of slavery, denied the truth of 
it. I know that Mr. Calhoun and all the poli- 
ticians of his schcol denied the truth of the Dec- 
laration. I know that it ran along in the mouth 
of some Southern men for a period of years, 
ending at last in that shameful though rather 
forcible declaration of Pettit of Indiana, upon the 
floor of the United States Senate, that the Decla- 
ration of Independence was in that respect “a 
self-evident lie,” rather than a self-evident truth. 
But I say, with a perfect knowledge of all this 
hawking at the Declaration without directly at- 
tacking it, that three years ago there never had 
lived a man who had ventured to assail it in the 
sneaking way of pretending to believe it and 
then asserting it did not include the negro. I 
believe the first man who ever said it was Chief 
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Justice Taney in the Dred Scott case, and the 
next to him was our friend, Stephen A. Douglas. 
And now it has become the catchword of the en- 
tire party. I would like to call upon his friends 
everywhere to consider how they have come in 
‘so short a time to view this matter in a way so 
entirely different from their former belief; to 
ask whether they are not being borne along by 
an irresistible current—whither, they know not. 

In answer to my proposition at Galesburg last 
week, I see that some man in Chicago has got 
up a letter addressed to the Chicago Times, to 
show, as he professes, that somebody had said so 
before; and he signs himself “An Old-Line 
Whig,” if I remember correctly. In the first. 
place I would say he was not an old-line Whig. 
I am somewhat acquainted with old-line Whigs. 
I was with the old-line Whigs from the origin 
to the end of that party; I became pretty well 
acquainted with them, and I know they always. 
had some sense, whatever else you could ascribe 
to them. I know there never was one who had 
not more sense than to try to show by the evi- 
dence he produces that some man had, prior to 
the time I named, said the negroes were not in- 
cluded in the term “all men” in the Declaration 
of Independence. What is the evidence he pro- 
duces? I will bring forward his evidence, and 
let you see what he offers by way of showing 
that somebody more than three years ago had 
said negroes were not included in the Declara- 
tion. He brings forward part of a speech from 
Henry Clay—the part of the speech of Henry 
Clay which I used to bring forward to prove 
precisely the contrary. I guess we are sur- 
rounded to some extent to-day by the old friends 
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of Mr. Clay, and they will be glad to hear any- 
thing from that authority. While he was in In- 
diana a man presented a petition to liberate his 
negroes, and he (Mr. Clay) made a speech in 
answer to it, which I suppose he carefully wrote 
himself and caused to be published. I have be- 
fore me an extract from that speech which con- 
stitutes the evidence this pretended “Old-Line 
Whig” at Chicago brought forward to show that 
Mr. Clay didn’t suppose the negro was included 
in the Declaration of Independence. Hear what 
Mr. Clay said: 


And what is the foundation of this appeal to me in 
Indiana, to liberate the slaves under my care in 
Kentucky? It is a general declaration in the act an- 
nouncing to the world the independence of the thir- 
teen American colonies, that all men are created equal. 
Now, as an abstract principle, there is no doubt of the 
truth of that declaration; and it is desirable, in the 
original construction of society, and in organized 
societies, to keep it in view as a great fundamental 
principle. But then I apprehend that in no society 
that ever did exist, or ever shall be formed, was or can 
the equality asserted among the members of the 
human race be practically enforced and carried out. 
There are portions, large portions——women, minors, 
insane, culprits, transient sojourners,—that will always 
probably remain subject to the government of another 
portion of the community. 

i That declaration, whatever may be the extent of its 
import, was made by the delegations of the thirteen 
States. In most of them slavery existed, and had long 
existed, and was established by law. It was introduced 
and forced upon the colonies by the paramount law of 
England. Do you believe that in making that dec- 
laration the States that concurred in it intended that 
it should be tortured into a virtual emancipation of all 
the slaves within their respective limits? Would 
Virginia and other Southern States have ever united 
in a declaration which was to be interpreted into an 
abolition of slavery among them? Did any one of 
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the thirteen colonies entertain such a design or ex- 
pectation? To impute such a secret and unavowed pur- 
pose would be to charge a political fraud upon the 
noblest band of patriots that ever assembled in coun- 
cil—a fraud upon the confederacy of the Revolution— 
a fraud upon the union of those States whose constitu- 
tion not only recognized the lawfulness of slavery, but 
permitted the importation of slaves from Africa until 
the year 1808. 


This is the entire quotation brought forward 
to prove that somebody previous to three years. 
ago had said the negro was not included in the 
term “all men” in the Declaration. How does. 
it do so? In what way has it a tendency to prove 
that? Mr. Clay says it is true as an abstract 
principle that all men are created equal, but that 
we cannot practically apply it in all cases. He 
illustrates this by bringing forward the cases of 
females, minors, and insane persons, with whom 
it cannot be enforced; but he says that it is true 
as an abstract principle in the organization of 
society as well as in organized society, and it 
should be kept in view as a fundamental prin- 
ciple. Let me read a few words more before I 
add some comments of my own. Mr. Clay says 
a little further on: 


I desire no concealment of my opinions in regard to 
the institution of slavery. I look upon it as a great 
evil, and deeply lament that we have derived it from the 
parent government, and from our ancestors. I wish 
every slave in the United States was in the country of 
his ancestors. But here they are, and the question is, 
how can they be best dealt with? If a state of nature 
existed, and we were about to lay the foundations of 
society, no man would be more strongly opposed than 
I should be, to incorporating the institution of slavery 
among its elements. 


Now, here in this same book—in this same 
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speech—in this same extract brought forward to 
prove that Mr. Clay held that the negro was not 
included in the Declaration of Independence— 
we find no such statement on his part, but in- 
stead the declaration that it is a great funda- 
mental truth, which should be constantly kept in 
view in the organization of society and in socie- 
ties already organized. But if I say a word about 
it; if I attempt, as Mr. Clay said all good men 
ought to do, to keep it in view; if, in this “or- 
ganized society,” I ask to have the public eye 
turned upon it; if I ask, in relation to the organ- 
ization of new Territories, that the public eye 
should be turned upon it,—forthwith I am vilified 
as you hear me to-day. What have I done that 
I have not the license of Henry Clay’s illustrious 
example here in doing? Have I done aught that 
I have not his authority for, while maintaining 
that in organizing new Territories and societies, 
this fundamental principle should be regarded, 
and in organized society holding it up to the pub- 
lic view and recognizing what he recognized as 
the great principle of free government? 

And when this new principle—this new propo- 
sition that no human being ever thought of three 
years ago—is brought forward, I combat it as 
having an evil tendency, if not an evil design. 
I combat it as having a tendency to dehumanize 
the negro—to take away from him the right of 
ever_striving to be a man. I combat it as being 
one of the thousand things constantly done in 
these days to prepare the public mind to make 
property, and nothing but property, of the negro 
in all the States in this Union. 

But there is a point that I wish, before leaving 
this part of the discussion, to ask attention to. 
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I have read, and I repeat, the words of Henry 
Clay: 


I desire no concealment of my opinions in regard to 
the institution of slavery. I look upon it as a great 
evil, and deeply lament that we have derived it from 
the parent government, and from our ancestors. I 
wish every slave in the United States was in the 
country of his ancestors. But here they are, and the 
question is, how can they best be dealt with? If a 
state of nature existed, and we were about to lay the 
foundations of society, no man would be more strongly 
opposed than I should be, to incorporating the institu- 
tion of slavery among its elements. 


The principle upon which I have insisted in 
this canvass, is in relation to laying the founda- 
tions of new societies. I have never sought to 
apply these principles to the old States for the 
purpose of abolishing slavery in those States. 
It is nothing but a miserable perversion of what 
I have said, to assume that I have declared Mis- 
souri, or any other slave State, shall emancipate 
her slaves. I have proposed no such thing. But 
when Mr. Clay says that in laying the founda- 
tions of societies in our Territories where it does 
not exist, he would be opposed to the introduc- 
tion of slavery as an element, I insist that we 
have his warrant—his license for insisting upon 
the exclusion of that element which he declared 
in such strong and emphatic language was most 
hateful to him. 

Judge Douglas has again referred to a Spring- 
field speech in which I said, “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” The judge has so 
often made the entire quotation from that speech 
that I can make it from memory. I used this 
language: 
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We are now far into the fifth year since a policy was 
initiated with the avowed object and confident promise 
of putting an end to the slavery agitation. Under the 
operation of this policy, that agitation has not only not 
ceased, but has constantly augmented. In my opinion 
it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” I believe this government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect 
the house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing, or all the other. 
Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall 
rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate 
extinction, or its advocates will push it forward till it 
shall become alike lawful in all the States—old as well 
as new, North as well as South. 


That extract, and the sentiments expressed in 
it, have been extremely offensive to Judge Doug- 
las. He has warred upon them as Satan wars 
upon the Bible. His perversions upon it are end- 
less. Here now are my views upon it in brief. 

I said we were now far into the fifth year 
since a policy was initiated with the avowed ob- 
ject and confident promise of putting an.end to 
the slavery agitation. Is it not so? When that 
Nebraska bill was brought forward four years 
ago last January, was it not for the “avowed ob- 
ject” of putting an end to the slavery agitation? 
We were to have no more agitation in Congress; 
it was all to be banished to the Territories. By 
the way, I will remark here that, as Judge Doug- 
las is very fond of complimenting Mr. Critten- 
den in these days, Mr. Crittenden has said there 
was a falsehood in that whole business, for there 
was no slavery agitation at that time to allay. 
We were for a little while quiet on the trouble- 
some thing, and that very allaying-plaster of 
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Judge Douglas’s stirred it up again. But was it 
not undertaken or initiated with the “confident 
promise” of putting an end to the slavery agita- 
tion? Surely it was. In every speech you heard 
o Douglas make, until he got into this “im- 

roglio,” as they call it, with the administration 
about the Lecompton constitution, every speech 
on that Nebraska bill was full of his felicitations 
that we were just at the end of the slavery agi- 
tation. The last tip of the last joint of the old 
serpent’s tail was just drawing out of view. But 
has it proved so? Į have asserted that under that 
policy that agitation “has not only not ceased, 
but has constantly augmented.” When was there 
ever a greater agitation in Congress than last 
winter? When was it as great in the country as 
to-day? 

There was a collateral object in the introduc- 
tion of that Nebraska policy which was to clothe 
the people of the Territories with a superior de- 
gree of self-government, beyond what they had 
ever had before. The first object and the main 
one of conferring upon the people a higher de- 
gree of “self-government,” is a question of fact 
to be determined by you in answer to a single 
question. Have you ever heard or known of a 
people anywhere on earth who had as little to do 
as, in the first instance of its use, the people of 
Kansas had with this same right of “self-gov- 
ernment”? In its main policy and in its collat- 
eral object, it has been nothing but a living, 
creeping lie from the time of its introduction till 
to-day. 

I have intimated that I thought the agitation 
would not cease until a crisis should have been 
reached and passed. I have stated in what way 
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I thought it would be reached and passed. I 
have said that it might go one way or the other. 
We might, by arresting the further spread of it, 
and placing it where the fathers originally placed 
it, put it where the public mind should rest in 
the belief that it was in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction. Thus the agitation may cease. It may 
be pushed forward until it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, old as well as new, North 
as well as South. I have said, and I repeat, my 
wish is that the further spread of it may be ar- 
rested, and that it may be placed where the pub- 
lic mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction. I have expressed 
that as my wish. I entertain the opinion, upon 
evidence sufficient to my mind, that the fathers 
of this government placed that institution where 
the public mind did rest in the belief that it was 
in the course of ultimate extinction. Let me ask 
why they made provision that the source of slav- 
ery—the African slave-trade—should be cut off 
at the end of twenty years? Why did they make 
provision that in all the new territory we owned 
at that time, slavery should be forever inhibited? 
Why stop its spread in one direction and cut off 
its source in another, if they did not look to its 
being placed in the course of ultimate extinc- 
tion? 

Again, the institution of slavery is only men- 
tioned in the Constitution of the United States 
two or three times, and in neither of these cases 
does the word “slavery” or “negro race” occur; 
but covert language is used each time, and for a 
purpose full of significance. What is the lan- 
guage in regard to the prohibition of the African 
slave-trade? It runs in about this way: “The 
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migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year 1808.” 

The next allusion in the Constitution to the 
question of slavery and the black race, is on the 
subject of the basis of representation, and there 
the language used is: “Representatives and di- 
rect taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound 
to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other per- 
sons.” 

It says “persons,” not slaves, not negroes; but 
this “three fifths” can be applied to no other 
class among us than the negroes. 

Lastly, in the provision for the reclamation 
of fugitive slaves, it is said: “No person held to 
service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up, on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.” There, again, 
there is no mention of the word “negro,” or of 
slavery. In all three of these places, being the 
only allusion to slavery in the instrument, covert 
language is used. Language is used not sug- 
gesting that slavery existed or that the black 
race were among us. And I understand the con- 
temporaneous history of those times to be that 
covert language was used with a purpose, and 
that purpose was that in our Constitution, which 
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it was hoped, and is still hoped, will endure for- 
ever,—when it should be read by intelligent and 
patriotic men, after the institution of slavery had 
passed from among us,—-there should be nothing 
on the face of the great charter of liberty sug- 
gesting that such a thing as negro slavery had 
ever existed among us. This is part of the evi- 
dence that the fathers of the government ex- 
pected and intended the institution of slavery to 
come to an end. They expected and intended 
that it should be in the course of ultimate extinc- 
tion. And when I say that I desire to see the 
further spread of it arrested, I only say I desire 
to see that done which the fathers have first 
done. When I say I desire to see it placed where 
the public mind will rest in the belief that it is 
in the course of ultimate extinction, I only say 
I desire to see it placed where they placed it. It 
is not true that our fathers, as Judge Douglas 
assumes, made this government part slave and 
part free. Understand the sense in which he 
puts it. He assumes that slavery is a rightful 
thing within itselfi—was introduced by the fram- 
ers of the Constitution. The exact truth is that 
they found the institution existing among us, and 
they left it as they found it. But in making the 
government they left this institution with many 
clear marks of disapprobation upon it. They 
found slavery among them, and they left it 
among them because of the difficulty—the abso- 
lute impossibility—of its immediate removal. 
And when Judge Douglas asks me why we can- 
not let it remain part slave and part free, as the 
fathers of the government made it, he asks a 
question based upon an assumption which is it- 
self a falsehood; and I turn upon him and ask 
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him the question, when the policy that the fathers 
of the government had adopted in relation to 
this element among us was the best policy in the 
world,—the only wise policy, the only policy that 
we can ever safely continue upon, that will ever 
give us peace, unless this dangerous element 
masters us all and becomes a national institution, 
—I turn upon him and ask him why he could 
not leave it alone. I turn and ask him why he 
was driven to the necessity of introducing a new 
policy in regard to it. He has himself said he 
introduced a new policy. He said so in his 
speech on the 22d of March of the present year, 
1858. I ask him why he could not let it remain 
where our fathers placed it. I ask, too, of Judge 
Douglas and his friends, why we shall not again 
place this institution upon the basis on which the 
fathers left it? I ask you, when he infers that I 
am in favor of setting the free and the slave 
States at war, when the institution was placed in 
that attitude by those who made the Constitu- 
tion, did they make any war? If we had no war 
out of it when thus placed, wherein is the ground 
of belief that we shall have war out of it if we 
return to that policy? Have we had any peace 
upon this matter springing from any other basis? 
I maintain that we have not. I have proposed 
nothing more than a return to the policy of the 
fathers. ; 

I confess, when I propose a certain measure 
of policy, it is not enough for me that I do not 
intend anything evil in the result, but it is incum- 
bent on me to show that it has not a tendency to 
that result. I have met Judge Douglas in that 
point of view. I have not only made the decla- 
ration that I do not mean to produce a conflict 
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between the States, but I have tried to show by 
fair reasoning, and I think I have shown to the 
minds of fair men, that I propose nothing but 
what has a most peaceful tendency. The quota- 
tion that I happened to make in that Springfield 
speech, that “a house divided against itself can- 
not stand,” and which has proved so offensive to 
the judge, was part and parcel of the same thing. 
He tries to show that variety in the domestic 
institutions of the different States is necessary 
and indispensable. I do not dispute it. I have 
no controversy with Judge Douglas about that. 
I shall very readily agree with him that it would 
be foolish for us to insist upon having a cran- 
berry law here, in Illinois, where we have no 
cranberries, because they have a cranberry law 
in Indiana, where they have cranberries. I 
should insist that it would be exceedingly wrong 
in us to deny to Virginia the right to enact oyster 
laws, where they have oysters, because we want 
no such laws here. I understand, I hope, quite 
as well as Judge Douglas, or anybody else, that 
the variety in the soil and climate and face of 
the country, and consequent variety in the in- 
dustrial pursuits and productions of a country, 
require systems of laws conforming to this va- 
riety in the natural features of the country. I 
understand quite as well as Judge Douglas, that 
if we here raise a barrel of flour more than we 
want, and the Louisianians raise a barrel of 
sugar more than they want, it is of mutual ad- 
vantage to exchange. That produces commerce, 
brings us together, and makes us better friends. 
We like one another the more for it. And I un- 
derstand as well as Judge Douglas, or anybody 
else, that these mutual accommodations are the 
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cements which bind together the different parts 
of this Union; that instead of being a thing to 
“divide the house’’—figuratively expressing the 
Union—they tend to sustain it; they are the 
props of the house tending always to hold it up. 

But when I have admitted all this, I ask if 
there is any parallel between these things and 
this institution of slavery? I do not see that 
there is any parallel at all between them. Con- 
sider it. When have we had any difficulty or 
quarrel amongst ourselves about the cranberry 
laws of Indiana, or the oyster laws of Virginia, 
or the pine-lumber laws of Maine, or the fact 
that Louisiana produces sugar, and Illinois flour? 
When have we had any quarrels over these 
things? When have we had perfect peace in re- 
gard to this thing which I say is an element of 
discord in this Union? We have sometimes had 
peace, but when was it? It was when the insti- 
tution of slavery remained quiet where it was. 
We have had difficulty and turmoil whenever it 
has made a struggle to spread itself where it 
was not. I ask, then, if experience does not 
speak in thunder-tones, telling us that the policy 
which has given peace to the country heretofore, 
being returned to, gives the greatest promise of 
peace again. You may say, and Judge Douglas 
has intimated the same thing, that all this diffi- 
culty in regard to the institution of slavery is the 
mere agitation of office-seekers and ambitious 
northern politicians. He thinks we want to get 
“his place,” I suppose. I agree that there are 
office-seekers amongst us. The Bible says some- 
where that we are desperately selfish. I think 
we would have discovered that fact without the 
Bible. I do not claim that I am any less so than 
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the average men, but I do claim that I am not 
more selfish than Judge Douglas. 

But is it true that all the difficulty and agita- 
tion we have in regard to this institution of slav- 
ery springs.from office-seeking—from the mere 
ambition of politicians? Is that the truth? How 
many times have we had danger from this ques- 
tion? Go back to the day of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Go back to the nullification question, 
at the bottom of which lay this same slavery 
question. Go back to the time of the annexation 
of Texas. Go back to the troubles that led to the 
compromise of 1850. You will find that every 
time, with the single exception of the nullifica- 
tion question, they sprang from an endeavor to 
spread this institution. There never was a party 
in the history of this country, and there probably 
never will be, of sufficient strength to disturb the 
general peace of the country. Parties themselves 
may be divided and quarrel on minor questions, 
yet it extends not beyond the parties themselves. 
But does not this question make a disturbance 
outside of political circles? Does it not enter 
into the churches and rend them asunder? 
What divided the great Methodist Church into 
two parts, North and South? What has raised 
this constant disturbance in every Presbyterian 
general assembly that meets? What disturbed 
the Unitarian Church in this very city two years 
ago? What has jarred and shaken the great 
American Tract Society recently—not yet split- 
ting it, but sure to divide it in the end? Is it not 
this same mighty, deep-seated power that some- 
how operates on the minds of men, exciting and 
stirring them up in every avenue of society—in 
politics, in religion, in literature, in morals, in 
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all the manifold relations of life? Is this the 
work of politicians? Is that irresistible power, 
which for fifty years has shaken the government 
and agitated the people, to be stilled and subdued 
by pretending that it is an exceedingly simple 
thing, and we ought not to talk about it? Ifyou 
will get everybody else to stop talking about it, 
I assure you I will quit before they have half 
done so. But where is the philosophy or states- 
manship which assumes that you can quiet that 
disturbing element in our society which has dis- 
turbed us for more than half a century, which 
has been the only serious danger that has threat- 
ened our institutions—I say, where is the philos- 
ophy or the statesmanship based on the assump- 
tion that we are to quit talking about it, and 
that the public mind is all at once to cease being 
agitated by it? Yet this is the policy here in the 
North that Douglas is advocating—that we are 
to care nothing about it! I ask you if it is not a 
false philosophy? Is it not a false statesmanship 
that undertakes to build up a system of policy 
upon the basis of caring nothing about the very 
thing that everybody does care the most about— 
a thing which all experience has shown we care 
a very great deal about? 

The judge alludes very often in the course of 
his remarks to the exclusive rights which the 
States have to decide the whole thing for them- 
selves. I agree with him very readily that the 
different States have that right. He is but fight- 
ing a man of straw when he assumes that I am 
contending against the right of the States to do 
as they please about it. Our controversy with 
him is in regard to the new Territories. We 
agree that when the States come in as States 
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they have the right and the power to do as they 
please. We have no power as citizens of the 
free States, or in our federal capacity as members 
of the Federal Union through the General Gov- 
ernment, to disturb slavery in the States where 
it exists. We profess constantly that we have 
no more inclination than belief in the power of 
the government to disturb it; yet we are driven 
constantly to defend ourselves from the assump- 
tion that we are warring upon the rights of the 
States. What I insist upon is, that the new Ter- 
ritories shall be kept free from it while in the 
territorial condition. Judge Douglas assumes 
that we have no interest in them—that we have 
no right whatever to interfere. I think we have 
some interest. J think that as white men we 
have. Do we not wish for an outlet for our 
surplus population, if J may so express myself? 
Do we not feel an interest in getting to that out- 
let with such institutions as we would like to 
have prevail there? If you go to the Territory 
opposed to slavery, and another man comes upon 
the same ground with his slave, upon the as- 
sumption that the things are equal, it turns out 
that he has the equal right all his way, and you 
have no part of it your way. If he goes in and 
makes it a slave Territory, and by consequence 
a slave State, is it not time that those who desire 
to have it a free State were on equal ground? 
Let me suggest it in a different way. How many 
Democrats are there about here [“A thousand’ ] 
who have left slave States and come into the free 
State of Illinois to get rid of the institution of 
slavery? [Another voice: “A thousand and 
one.” | I reckon there are a thousand and one. 
I will ask you, if the policy you are now advocat- 
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ing had prevailed when this country was in a 
territorial condition, where would you have gone 
to get rid of it? Where would you have found 
your free State or Territory to go to? And 
when hereafter, for any cause, the people in this 
place shall desire to find new homes, if they wish 
to be rid of the institution, where will they find 
the place to go to? 

Now, irrespective of the moral aspect of this 
question as to whether there is a right or wrong 
in enslaving a negro, I am still in favor of our 
new Territories being in such a condition that 
white men may find a home—may find some spot 
where they can better their condition—where 
they can settle upon new soil, and better their 
condition in life. I am in favor of this not merely 
(I must say it here as I have elsewhere) for our 
own people who are born amongst us, but as an 
outlet for free white people everywhere, the 
world over—in which Hans, and Baptiste, and 
Patrick, and all other men from all the world, 
may find new homes and better their condition 
in life. 

I have stated upon former occasions, and I 
may as well state again, what I understand to be 
the real issue of this controversy between Judge 
Douglas and myself. On the point of my want- 
ing to make war between the free and the slave 
States, there has been no issue between us. So, 
too, when he assumes that I am in favor of in- 
troducing a perfect social and political equality 
between the white and black races. These are 
false issues, upon which Judge Douglas has tried 
to force the controversy. There is no foundation 
in truth for the charge that I maintain either of 
these propositions. The real issue in this con- 
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troversy—the one pressing upon every mind—is 
the sentiment on the part of one class that locks 
upon the institution of slavery as a wrong, and 
of another class that does not look upon it as a 
wrong. The sentiment that contemplates the in- 
stitution of slavery in this country as a wrong is 
the sentiment of the Republican party. It is the 
sentiment around which all their actions, all their 
arguments, circle; from which all their proposi- 
tions radiate. They look upon it as being a 
moral, social, and political wrong; and while 
they contemplate it as such, they nevertheless 
have due regard for its actual existence among 
us, and the difficulties of getting rid of it in any 
satisfactory way, and to all the constitutional ob- 
ligations thrown about it. Yet having a due re- 
gard for these, they desire a policy in regard to 
it that looks to its not creating any more danger. 
They insist that it, as far as may be, be treated 
as a wrong, and one of the methods of treating 
it as a wrong is to make provision that it shall 
grow no larger. They also desire a policy that 
looks to a peaceful end of slavery some time, as 
being a wrong. These are the views they enter- 
tain in regard to it, as I understand them; and all 
their sentiments, all their arguments and propo- 
sitions, are brought within this range. I have 
said, and I repeat it here, that if there be a man 
amongst us who does not think that the institu- 
tion of slavery is wrong in any one of the as- 
pects of which I have spoken, he is misplaced, 
and ought not to be with us. And if there be a 
man amongst us who is so impatient of it as a 
wrong as to disregard its actual presence among 
us and the difficulty of getting rid of it suddenly 
in a satisfactory way, and to disregard the con- 
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stitutional obligations thrown about it, that man 
is misplaced if he is on our platform. We dis- 
claim sympathy with him in practical action. He 
is not placed properly with us. 

On this subject of treating it as a wrong, and 
limiting its spread, let me say a word. Has any- 
thing ever threatened the existence of this Union 
save and except this very institution of slavery? 
What is it that we hold most dear amongst us? 
Our own liberty and prosperity. What has ever 
threatened our liberty and prosperity save and 
except this institution of slavery? If this is true, 
how do you propose to improve the condition of 
things by enlarging slavery—by spreading it out 
and making it bigger? You may have a wen or 
cancer upon your person, and not be able to cut 
it out lest you bleed to death; but surely it is no 
way to cure it, to engraft it and spread it all 
over your whole body. That is no proper way of 
treating what you regard as a wrong. You see 
this peaceful way of dealing with it as a wrong 
—restricting the spread-of it, and not allowing it 
to go into new countries where it has not already 
existed. That is the peaceful way, the old-fash- 
ioned way, the way in which the fathers them- 
selves set us the example. 

On the other hand, I have said there is a senti- 
ment which treats it as not being wrong. That 
is the Democratic sentiment of this day. I do 
not mean to say that every man who stands with- 
in that range positively asserts that it is right. 
That class’ will include all who positively assert 
that it is right, and all who, like Judge Douglas, 
treat it as indifferent, and do not say it is either 
right or wrong. These two classes of men fall 
within the general class of those who do not look 
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upon it as a wrong. And if there be among you 
anybody who supposes that he, as a Democrat, 
can consider himself “as much opposed to slavery 
as anybody,” I would like to reason with him. 
You never treat isas a wrong. What other thing 
that you consider as a wrong, do you deal with 
as you deal with that? Perhaps you say it is 
wrong, but your leader never does, and you quar- 
rel with anybody who says it is wrong. Although 
you pretend to say so yourself, you can find ne 
fit place to deal with it as a wrong. You must 
not say anything about it in the free States, be- 
cause it is not here. You must not say anything 
about it in the slave States, because it is there. 
You must not say anything about it in the pulpit, 
because that is religion, and has nothing to do 
with it. You must not say anything about it in 
politics, because that will disturb the security of 
“my place.” There is no place to talk about it 
as being a wrong, although you say yourself it 
is a wrong. But finally you will screw yourself 
up to the belief that if the people of the slave 
States should adopt a system of gradual emanci- 
pation on the slavery question, you would be in 
favor of it. You would be in favor of it! You 
say that is getting it in the right place, and you 
would be glad to see it succeed. But you are 
deceiving yourself. You all know that Frank 
Blair and Gratz Brown, down there in St. Louis, 
undertook to introduce that system in Missouri. 
They fought as valiantly as they could for the 
system of gradual emancipation which you pre- 
tend you would be glad to see succeed. Now I 
will bring you to the test. After a hard fight, 
they were beaten; and when the news came over 
here, you threw up your hats and hurrahed for 
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Democracy. More than that, take all the argu- 
ment made in favor of the system you have pro- 
posed, and it carefully excludes the idea that 
there is anything wrong in the institution of slav- 
ery. The arguments to sustain that policy care- 
fully exclude it. Even here to-day you heard 
Judge Douglas quarrel with me because I ut- 
tered a wish that it might some time come to an 
end. Although Henry Clay could say he wished 
every slave in the United States was in the coun- 
try of his ancestors, I am denounced by those 
pretending to respect Henry Clay, for uttering a 
wish that it might some time, in some peaceful 
way, come to an end. 

The Democratic policy in regard to that insti- 
tution will not tolerate the merest breath, the 
slightest hint, of the least degree of wrong about 
it. Try it by some of Judge Douglas’s argu- 
ments. He says he “don’t care whether it is 
voted up or voted down” in the Territories. I 
do not care myself, in dealing with that expres- 
sion, whether it is intended to be expressive of 
his individual sentiments on the subject, or only 
of the national policy he desires to have estab- 
lished. It is alike valuable for my purpose. Any 
man can say that who does not see anything 
wrong in slavery, but no man can logically say 
it who does see a wrong in it; because no man 
can logically say he don’t care whether a wrong 
is voted up or voted down. He may say he don’t 
care whether an indifferent thing is voted up or 
down, but he must logically have a choice be- 
tween a right thing and a wrong thing. He con- 
tends that whatever community wants slaves 
has a right to have them. So they have if it is 
not a wrong. But if it is a wrong, he cannot say 
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people have a right to do wrong. He says that, 
upon the score of equality, slaves should be al- 
lowed to go into a new Territory like other prop- 
erty. This is strictly logical if there is no dif- 
ference between it and other property. If it 
and other property are equal, his argument 
is entirely logical. But if you insist that one 
is wrong and the other right, there is no use 
to institute a comparison between right and 
wrong. You may turn over everything in the 
Democratic policy from beginning to end, wheth- 
er in the shape it takes on the statute-book, in 
the shape it takes in the Dred Scott decision, in 
the shape it takes in conversation, or the shape it 
takes in short maxim-like arguments—it every- 
where carefully excludes the idea that there is 
anything wrong in it. 

That is the real issue. That is the issue that 
will continue in this country when these poor 
tongues of Judge Douglas and myself shall be 
silent. It is the eternal struggle between these 
two principles—right and wrong—throughout 
_ the world. They are the two principles that have 
stood face to face from the beginning of time; 
and will ever continue to struggle. The one is 
the common right of humanity, and the other the 
divine right of kings. It is the same principle in 
whatever shape it develops itself. It is the same 
spirit that says, “You toil and work and earn 
bread, and TIl eat it.’ No matter in what 
shape it comes, whether from the mouth of a 
king who seeks to bestride the people of his own 
nation and live by the fruit of their labor, or 
from one race of men as an apology for enslav- 
ing ancther race, it is the same tyrannical prin- 
ciple. I was glad to express my gratitude at 
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Quincy, and I reéxpress it here to Judge Doug- 
las—that he looks to no end of the institution of 
slavery. That will help the people to see where 
the struggle really is. It will hereafter place 
with us all men who really do wish the wrong 
may have an end. And whenever we can get rid 
of the fog which obscures the real question — 
when we can get Judge Douglas and his friends 
to avow a policy looking to its perpetuation,— 
we can get out from among them that class of 
men and bring them to the side of those who 
treat it as a wrong. Then there will soon be an 
end to it, and that end will be its “ultimate ex- 
tinction.” Whenever the issue can be distinctly 
made, and all extraneous matter thrown out, so 
that men can fairly see the real difference be- 
tween the parties, this controversy will soon be 
settled, and it will be done peaceably too. There 
will be no war, no violence. It will be placed 
again where the wisest and best men of the world 
placed it. Brooks of South Carolina* once de- 
clared that when this Constitution was framed, 
its framers did not look to the institution exist- 
ing until this day. When he said this, I think he 
stated a fact that is fully borne out by the history 
of the times. But he also said they were better 
and wiser men than the men of these days; yet 
the men of these days had experience which they 
had not, and by the invention of the cotton-gin f 
it became a necessity in this country that slavery 


* Preston S. Brooks, who physically assaulted Charles 
Sumner, Senator from Massachusetts, in the Senate Cham- 
ber, May 22, 1856, in return for a verbal castigation that 
Sumner had given Senator Butler of South Carolina, 
Brooks’ kinsinan, in a speech on the Kansas question. | 

+Invented hy Eli Whitney in 1793. By this the capacity 
of labor in picking cotton was increased fifty-fold. 
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should be perpetual. I now say that, willingly 
or unwillingly, purposely or without purpose, 
Judge Douglas has been the most prominent in- 
strument in changing the position of the institu- 
tion of slavery,—which the fathers of the gov- 
ernment expected to come to an end ere this, — 
_ and putting it upon Brooks’s cotton-gin basis— 
placing it where he openly confesses “he has no 
desire there shall ever be an end of it. 

I understand I have ten minutes yet. I will 
employ it in saying something about this argu- 
ment Judge Douglas uses, while he sustains the 
Dred Scott decision, that the people of the Ter- 
ritories can still somehow exclude slavery. The 
first thing I ask attention to is the fact that Judge 
Douglas constantly said, before the decision, that 
whether they could or not, was a question for the 
Supreme Court. But after the court has made 
the decision, he virtually says it is not a question 
for the Supreme Court, but for the people. And 
how is it he tells us they can exclude it? He 
says it needs “police regulations,” and that ad- 
mits of “unfriendly legislation.” Although it is 
a right established by the Constitution of the 
United States to take a slave into a Territory of 
the United States and hold him as property, yet 
unless the territorial legislature will give friendly 
legislation, and, more especially, if, they adopt 
unfriendly legislation, they can practically ex- 
clude him. Now, without meeting this proposi- 
tion as a matter of fact, I pass to consider the 
real constitutional obligation. Let me take the 
gentleman who looks me in the face before me, 
and jet us suppose that he is a member of the ter- 
ritorial legislature. The first thing he will do will 
be to swear that he will support ne Constitution 
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of the United States. His neighbor by his side 
in the Territory has slaves and needs territorial 
legislation to enable him to enjoy that constitu- 
tional right. Can he withhold the legislation 
which his neighbor needs for the enjoyment of a 
right which is fixed in his favor in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which he has sworn to 
support? Can he withhold it without violating 
his oath? And more especially, can he pass un- 
friendly legislation to violate his oath? Why, 
this is a monstrous sort of talk about the Consti- 
tution of the United States! There has never 
been as outlandish or lawless a doctrine from the 
mouth of any respectable man on earth. I do 
not believe it is a constitutional right to hold 
slaves in a Territory of the United States. I 
believe the decision was improperly made, and I 
go for reversing it. Judge Douglas is furious 
against those who go for reversing a decision. 
But he is for legislating it out of all force while 
the law itself stands. I repeat that there has 
never been so monstrous a doctrine uttered from 
the mouth of a respectable man. 

I suppose most of us (I know it of myself) 
believe that the people of the Southern States 
are entitled to a congressional fugitive-slave law ; 
that is a right fixed in the Constitution. But it 
cannot be made available to them without con- 
gressional legislation. In the judge’s language, 
it is a “barren right” which needs legislation be- 
fore it can become efficient and valuable to the 
persons to whom it is guaranteed. And, as the 
right is constitutional, I agree that the legislation 
shall be granted to it. Not that we like the in- 
stitution of slavery; we profess to have no taste 
for running and catching negroes—at least, I 
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profess no taste for that job at all. Why then 
do I yield support to a fugitive-slave law? Be- 
cause I do not understand that the Constitution, 
which guarantees that right, can be supported 
without it. And if I believed that the right to 
hold a slave in a Territory was equally fixed in 
the Constitution with the right to reclaim fugi- 
tives, I should be bound to give it the legislation 
necessary to support it. I say that no man can 
deny his obligation to give the necessary legisla- 
tion to support slavery in a Territory, who be- 
_lieves it is a constitutional right to have it there. 
No man can, who does not give the Abolitionists 
an argument to deny the obligation enjoined by 
the Constitution to enact a fugitive-slave law. 
Try it now. It is the strongest Abolition argu- 
ment ever made. I say, if that Dred Scott de- 
cision is correct, then the right to hold slaves in a 
Territory is equally a constitutional right with 
the right of a slaveholder to have his runaway 
returned. No one can show the distinction be- 
tween them. The one is express, so that we can- 
not deny it; the other is construed to be in the 
Constitution, so that he who believes the decision 
to be correct believes in the right. And the man 
who argues that by unfriendly legislation, in 
spite of that constitutional right, slavery may be 
driven from the Territories, cannot avoid fur- 
nishing an argument by which Abolitionists may 
deny the obligation to return fugitives, and claim 
the power to pass laws unfriendly to the right of 
the slaveholder to reclaim his fugitive. I do not 
know how such an argument may strike a pop- 
ular assembly like this, but I defy anybody to go 
before a body of men whose minds are educated 
to estimating evidence and reasoning, and show 
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that there is an iota of difference between the 
constitutional right to reclaim a fugitive, and the 
constitutional right to hold a slave, in a Territory, 
provided this Dred Scott decision is correct. I 
defy any man to make an argument that will 
justify unfriendly legislation to deprive a slave- 
holder of his right to hold his slave in a Terri- 
tory, that will not equally, in all its length, 
breadth, and thickness, furnish an argument for 
nullifying the fugitive-slave law. Why, there is 
not such an Abolitionist in the nation as Doug- 
as, citer all. 


Mr. Douglass Rejoinder. 


Mr. Lincoln has concluded his remarks by saying 
that there is not such an Abolitionist as I am in all 
America. If he could make the Abolitionists of Illinois 
believe that, he would not have much show for the 
Senate. Let him make the Abolitionists believe the 
truth of that statement, and his political back is 
broken. 

His first criticism upon me is the expression of his 
hope that the war of the administration will be prose- 
cuted against me and the Democratic party of this 
State with vigor. He wants that war prosecuted with 
vigor; I have no doubt of it. His hopes of success, 
and the hopes of his party, depend solely upon it. 
They have no chance of destroying the Democracy 
of this State except by the aid of federal patronage. 
He has all the federal office-hoiders here as his allies, 
running separate tickets against the Democracy to 
divide the party, although the leaders all intend to 
vote directly the Abolition ticket, and only leave the 
greenhorns to vote this separate ticket who refuse to 
go into the Abolition camp. There is something really 
refreshing in the thought that Mr. Lincoln is in favor 
of prosecuting one war vigorously. It is the first war 
I ever know him to be in favor of prosecuting. It is 
the first war that I ever knew him to believe to be just 
or constitutional. When the Mexican war was being 
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waged, and the American army was surrounded by the 
enemy in Mexico, he thought the war was unconstitu- 
tional, unnecéssary, and unjust. He thought it was 
not commenced on the right spot. 

When I made an incidental allusion of that kind in 
the joint discussion over at Charleston, some weeks 
ago, Lincoln, in replying, said that I, Douglas, had 
charged him with voting against supplies for the 
Mexican war, and then he reared up, full length, and 
swore that he never voted against the supplies,—that 
it was a slander,—and caught hoid of Ficklin, who sat 
on the stand, and said, “Here, Ficklin, tell the people 
that it is a lie.” Well, Ficklin, who had served in 
Congress with him, stood up and told them all he 
recollected about it. It was that when George Ash- 
mun, of Massachusetts, brought forward a resolution 
declaring the war unconstitutional, unnecessary, and 
unjust, Lincoln had voted for it. “Yes,” said Lincoln, 
“I did.” Thus he confessed that he voted that the war 
was wrong, that our country was in the wrong, and 
consequently that the Mexicans were in the right; but 
charged that I had slandered him by saying that he 
voted against the supplies. I never charged him with 
voting against the supplies in my life, because I knew 
that he was not in Congress when they were voted. 
The war was commenced on the 13th day of May, 
1846, and on that day we appropriated in Congress 
ten millions of dollars and fifty thousand men to 
prosecute it. During the same session we voted more 
men and more money, and at the next session we voted 
more men and more money, so that by the time Mr. 
Lincoln entered Congress we had enough men and 
enough money to carry on the war, and had no oc- 
casion to vote for any more. When he got into the 
House, being opposed to the war, and not being able 
to stop the supplies, because they had all gone for- 
ward, all he could do was to follow the lead of Corwin, 
and prove that the war was not begun on the right 
spot, and that it was unconstitutional, unnecessary, 
and wrong. Remember, too, that this he did after the 
war had been begun. It is one thing to be opposed 
to the declaration of a war, another and very different 
thing to take sides with the enemy against your own 
country after the war has been commenced. Our 
army was in Mexico at the time, many battles had 
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been fought; our citizens, who were defending the 
honor of their country’s flag, were surrounded by the 
daggers, the guns, and the poison of the enemy. 
Then it was that Corwin made his speech in which he 
declared that the American soldiers ought to be wel- 
comed by the Mexicans with bloody hands and hospi- 
table graves; then it was that Ashmun and Lincoln 
voted in the House of Representatives that the war 
was unconstitutional and unjust; and Ashmur’s resolu- 
tion, Corwin’s speech, and Lincoln’s vote were sent to 
Mexico and read at the head of the Mexican army, 
to prove to them that there was a Mexican party in 
the Congress of the United States who were doing all 
in their power to aid them. That a man who takes 
sides with the common enemy against his own country 
in time of war should rejoice in a war being made on 
me now, is very natural. And, in my opinion, no 
other kind of a man would rejoice in it. 

Mr. Lincoln has told you a great deal to-day about 
his being an old-line Clay Whig. Bear in mind that 
there are a great many old Clay Whigs down in this 
region. It is more agreeable, therefore, for him to 
talk about the old Clay Whig party than it is for him 
to talk Abolitionism. We did not hear much about 
the old Clay Whig party up in the Abolition districts. 
How much of an old-line Henry Clay Whig was he? 
Have you read General Singleton’s speech at Jackson- 
ville? You know that General Singleton was, for 
twenty-five years, the confidential friend of Henry 
Clay in Illinois, and he testified that in 1847, when the 
constitutional convention of this State was in session, 
the Whig members were invited to a Whig caucus at 
the house of Mr. Lincoln’s brother-in-law, where Mr. 
Lincoln proposed to throw Henry Clay overboard and 
take up General Taylor in his place, giving, as his 
reason, that if the Whigs did not take up General 
Taylor, the Democrats would. Singleton testifies 
that Lincoln, in that speech, urged, as another reason 
for throwing Henry Clay overboard, that the Whigs 
had fought long enough for principle, and ought to 
begin to fight for success. Singleton also testifies 
that Lincoln’s speech did have the effect of cutting 
Clay’s throat, and that he (Singleton) and others with- 
drew from the caucus in indignation. He further 
states that when they got to Philadelphia to attend 
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the national convention of the Whig party, that Lin- 
coln was there, the bitter and deadly enemy of Clay, 
and that he tried to keep him (Singleton) out of the 
convention because he insisted on voting for Clay, and 
Lincoln was determined to have Taylor. Singleton 
says that Lincoln rejoiced with very great joy when he 
found the mangled remains of the murdered Whig 
statesman lying cold before him. Now Mr. Lincoln 
tells you that he is an old-line Clay Whig! General 
Singleton testifies to the facts I have narrated, in a 
public speech which has been printed and circulated 
broadcast over the State for weeks, yet not a lisp have 
we heard from Mr. Lincoln on the subject, except that 
he is an old Clay Whig. 

What part of Henry Clay’s policy did Lincoln ever 
advocate? He was in Congress in 1848-49, when the 
Wilmot proviso warfare disturbed the peace and 
harmony of the country, until it shook the foundation 
of the republic from its center to its circumference. 
It was that agitation that brought Clay forth from 
his retirement at Ashland again to occupy his seat in 
the Senate of the United States, to see if he could not, 
by his great wisdom and experience, and the renown 
of his name, do something to restore peace and quiet 
to a disturbed country. Who got up that sectional 
strife that Clay had to be called upon to quell? I have 
heard Lincoln boast that he voted forty-two times for 
the Wilmot proviso, and that he would have voted as 
many times more if he could. Lincoln is the man, in 
connection with Seward, Chase, Giddings, and other 
Abolitionists, who got up that strife that I helped Clay 
to put down. Henry Clay came back to the Senate in 
1849, and saw that he must do something to restore 
peace to the country. The Union Whigs and the 
Union Democrats welcomed him the moment he ar- 
rived, as the man for the occasion. We believed that 
he, of all men on earth, had been preserved by divine 
providence to guide us out of our difficulties, and we 
Democrats rallied under Clay then, as you Whigs in 
nullification times rallied under the banner of old Jack- 
son, forgetting party when the country was in danger, 
in order that we might have a country first and parties 
afterward. 

And this reminds me that Mr. Lincoln told you that 
the slavery question was the only thing that ever dis- 
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turbed the peace and harmony of the Union. Did not 
nullification once raise its head and disturb the peace 
of this Union in 1832? Was that the slavery question, 
Mr. Lincoln? Did not disunion raise its monster head 
during the last war with Great Britain? Was that the 
slavery question, Mr. Lincoln? The peace of this 
country has been disturbed three times, once during 
the war with Great Britain, once on the tariff question, 
and, once on the slavery question. His argument, 
therefore, that slavery is the only question that has 
ever created dissension in the Union falls to the 
ground. It is true that agitators are enabled now to 
use this slavery question for the purpose of sectional 
strife. He admits that, in regard to all things else, 
the principle that I advocate, making each State and 
Territory free to decide for itself, ought to prevail. 
He instances the cranberry laws, and the oyster laws, 
and he might have gone through the whole list with 
the same effect. I say that all these laws are local and 
domestic, and the local and domestic concerns should 
be left to each State and Territory to manage for it- 
self. If agitators would acquiesce in that principle, 
there never would be any danger to the peace and 
harmony of the Union. 

Mr. Lincoln tries to avoid the main issue by attack- 
ing the truth of my proposition, that our fathers made 
this government divided into free and slave States, 
recognizing the right of each to decide all its local 
questions for itself. Did they not thus make it? It is 
true that they did not establish slavery in any of the 
States, or abolish it in any of them; but finding thir- 
teen States, twelve of which were slave and one free, 
they agreed to form a government uniting them to- 
gether, as they stood, divided into free and slave 
States, and to guarantee forever to each State the 
right to do as it pleased on the slavery question. 
Having thus made the government, and conferred this 
right upon each State forever, I assert that this 
government can exist as they made it, divided into 
free and slave States, if any one State chooses to retain 
slavery. He says that he looks forward to a time 
when slavery shall be abolished everywhere. I look 
forward to the time when each State shall be allowed 
to do as it pleases. If it chooses to keep slavery for- 
ever, it is not my business, but its own; if it chooses 
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to abolish slavery, it is its own business, not mine. I 
care more for the great principle of self-government, 
the right of the people to rule, than I do for all the 
negroes in Christendom. I would not endanger the 
perpetuity of this Union; I would not blot out the great 
inalienable rights of the white men for all the negroes 
that ever existed. Hence, I say, let us maintain this 
government on the principles on which our fathers 
made it, recognizing the right of each State to keep 
slavery as long as its people determine, or to abolish 
it when they please. But Mr. Lincoln says that when 
our fathers made this government they did not look 
forward to the state of things now existing, and there- 
fore he thinks the doctrine was wrong; and he quotes 
Brooks, of South Carolina, to prove that our fathers 
then thought that probably slavery would be abolished 
by each State acting for itself before this time. Sup- 
pose they did; suppose they did not foresee what has 
occurred—does that change the principles of our gov- 
ernment? They did not. probably foresee the telegrapn 
that transmits intelligence by lightning; nor did they 
foresee the railroads that now form the bonds of union 
between the different States; or the thousand me- 
chanical inventions that have elevated mankind. But 
do these things change the principles of the govern- 
ment? Our fathers, I say, made this government on 
the principle of the right of each State to do as it 
pleases in its own domestic affairs, subject to the Con- 
stitution, and allowed the people of each to apply to 
every new change of circumstances such remedy as 
they may see fit to improve their condition. This 
right they have for all time to come. 

Mr. Lincoln went on to tell you that he does not at 
all desire to interfere with slavery in the States where 
it exists, nor does his party. I expected him to say 
that down here. Let me ask him then how he expects 
to put slavery in the course of ultimate extinction 
everywhere, if he does not intend to interfere with it 
in the States where it exists? He says that he will 
prohibit it in all Territories, and the inference is, then, 
that unless they make free States out of them he will 
keep them out of the Union; for, mark you, he did 
not say whether or not he would vote to admit Kansas 
with slavery or not, as her people might apply (he 
forgot that, as usual); he did not say whether or not he 
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was in favor of bringing the Territories now in 
existence into the Union on the principle of Clay’s 
compromise measures on the slavery question. I told 
you that he would not. His idea is that he will pro- 
hibit slavery in all the Territories, and thus force them 
all to become free States, surrounding the slave States 
with a cordon of free States and hemming them in, 
keeping the slaves confined to their present limits whilst 
they go on multiplying until the soil on which they 
live will no longer feed them, and he will thus be able 
to put slavery in a course of ultimate extinction by star- 
vation. He will extinguish slavery in the Southern States 
as the French general extinguished the Algerines when 
he smoked them out. He is going to extinguish 
slavery by surrounding the slave States, hemming in 
the slaves, and starving them out of existence, as you 
smoke a fox out of his hole. He intends to do that in 
the name of humanity and Christianity, in order that 
we may get rid of the terrible crime and sin entailed 
upon our fathers of holding slaves. Mr. Lincoln 
makes out that line of policy, and appeals to the moral 
sense of justice and to the Christian feeling of the 
community to sustain him. He says that any man 
who holds to the contrary doctrine is in the position 
of the king who claimed to govern by divine right. 
Let us examine for a moment and see what principle 
it was that overthrew the divine right of George III. 
to govern us. Did not these colonies rebel because 
the British parliament had no right to pass laws con- 
cerning our property and domestic and private institu- 
tions without our consent? We demanded that the 
British government should not pass such laws unless 
they gave us representation in the body passing them— 
and this the British government insisting on doing, we 
went to war, on the principle that the home govern- 
ment should not control and govern distant colonies 
without giving them a representation. Now Mr. Lin- 
coln proposes to govern the Territories without giving 
them a representation, and calls on Congress to pass 
laws controlling their property and domestic concerns 
without their consent and against their will. Thus he 
asserts for his party the identical principle asserted by 
George III. and the Tories of the Revolution. 

I ask you to look into these things, and then tell me 
whether the Democracy or the Abolitionists are right. 
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I hold that the people of a Territory, like those of a 
State (I use the language of Mr. Buchanan in his letter 
of acceptance), have the right to decide for themselves 
whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their 
limits. The point upon which Chief Justice Taney 
expresses his opinion is simply this, that slaves, being 
property, stand on an equal footing with other 
property, and consequently that the owner has the 
same right to carry that property into a Territory that 
he has any other, subject to the same conditions. Sup- 
pose that one of your merchants was to take fifty or 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of liquors to 
Kansas. He has a right to go there under that 
decision, but when he gets there he finds the Maine 
liquor-law in force, and what can he do with his 
property after he gets it there? He cannot sell it, he 
cannot use it, it is subject to the local law, and that 
law is against him, and the best thing he can do with it 
is to bring it back into Missouri or Illinois and sell it 
If you take negroes to Kansas, as Colonel Jefferson 
Davis said in his Bangor speech, from which I have 
quoted to-day, you must take them there subject to the 
local law. If the people want the institution of slavery, 
they will protect and encourage it; but if they do not 
want it, they will withhold that protection, and the 
absence of local legislation protecting slavery excludes 
it as completely as a positive prohibition. You slave- 
holders of Missouri might as well understand what 
you know practically, that you cannot carry slavery 
where the people do not want it. All you have a right 
to ask is that the people shall do as they please; if 
they want slavery, let them have it; if they do not want 
it, allow them to refuse to encourage it. 

My friends, if, as I have said before, we only live 
up to this great fundamental principle, there will be 
peace between the North and the South. Mr. Lincoln 
admits that under the Constitution, on all domestic 
questions except slavery, we ought not to interfere 
with the people of each State. What right have we to 
interfere with slavery any more than we have to in- 
terfere with any other question? He says that this 
slavery question is now the bone of contention. Why? 
Simply because agitators have combined in all the 
free States to make war upon it. Suppose the agita- 
tors in the States should combine in one half of the 
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Union to make war upon the railroad system of the 
other half. They would’ thus be driven to the same 
sectional strife. Suppose one section makes war upon 
any other peculiar institution of the opposite section, 
and the same strife is produced. The only remedy and 
safety is that we shall stand by the Constitution as our 
fathers made it, obey the laws as they are passed, 
while they stand the proper test, and sustain the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court and the constituted 
authorities. 


The “Moral Climate Line” of Douglas. 


LINCOLN’s SPEECH AT CHICAGO ON THE NIGHT 
OF THE MUNICIPAL ELECTION. MARCH 1, 


1859. 


I understand that you have to-day rallied 
around your principles, and they have again 
triumphed in the city of Chicago. I am ex- 
ceedingly happy to meet you under such cheering 
auspices on this occasion—the first on which I 
have appeared before an audience since the cam- 
paign of last year. It is unsuitable to enter into 
a lengthy discourse, as is quite apparent, at a 
moment like this. I shall therefore detain you 
only a very short while. 

It gives me peculiar pleasure to find an oppor- 
tunity under such favorable circumstances to re- 
turn my thanks for the gallant support that the 
Republicans of the city of Chicago and of the 
State gave to the cause in which we were all 
engaged in the late momentous struggle in Illi- 
nois. 

I remember in that canvass but one instance 
of dissatisfaction with my course, and I allude 
to that now not for the purpose of reviving any 
matter of dispute or producing any unpleasant 
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feeling, but in order to help to get rid of the point 
upon which that matter of disagreement or dis- 
satisfaction arose. I understand that in some 
speeches I made I said something, or was sup- 
posed to have said something, that some very 
good people, as I really believe them to be, com- 
mented upon unfavorably, and said that rather 
than support one holding such sentiments as I 
had expressed, the real friends of liberty could 
afford to wait a while. I don’t want to say any- 
thing that shall excite unkind feeling, and I men- 
tion this simply to suggest that I am afraid of the 
effect of that sort of argument. I do not doubt 
that it comes from good men, but I am afraid of 
the result upon organized action where great re- 
sults are in view, if any of us allow ourselves to 
seek out minor or separate points, on which there 
may be difference of views as to policy and right, 
and let them keep us from uniting in action upon 
a great principle in a cause on which we all 
agree; or are deluded into the. belief that all 
can be brought to consider alike and agree upon 
every minor point before we unite and press 
forward in organization, asking the coöperation 
of all good men in that resistance to the extension 
of slavery upon which we all agree. I am afraid 
that such methods would result in keeping the 
friends of liberty waiting longer than we ought 
to. I say this for the purpose of suggesting that 
we consider whether it would not be better and 
wiser, so long as we all agree that this matter of 
slavery is a moral, political, and social wrong, 
and ought to be treated as a wrong, not to let 
anything minor or subsidiary to that main prin- 
ciple and purpose make us fail to codperate. 
One other thing,—and that again I say in no 
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spirit of unkindness. There was a question 
amongst Republicans all the time of the canvass 
of last year, and it has not quite ceased yet, 
whether it was not the true and better policy for 
the Republicans to make it their chief object to 
reelect Judge Douglas to the Senate of the 
United States. Now, I differ with those who 
thought that the true policy, but I have never 
said an unkind word of any one entertaining that 
opinion. I believe most of them were as sincerely 
the friends of our cause as I claim to be myself; 
yet I thought they were mistaken, and I speak of 
this now for the purpose of justifying the course 
that I took and the course of those who sup- 
ported me. In what I say now there is no un- 
kindness even toward Judge Douglas. I have 
believed that in the Republican situation in [lli- 
nois, if we, the Republicans of this State, had 
made Judge Douglas our candidate for the Sen- 
ate of the United States last year, and had elected 
him, there would to-day be no Republican party 
in this Union. I believe that the principles 
around which we have rallied and organized that 
party would live; they will live under all cir- 
cumstances, while we will die. They would re- 
produce another party in the future. But in the 
meantime all the labor that has been done to 
build up the present Republican party would be 
entirely lost, and perhaps twenty years of time, 
before we would again have formed around that 
principle as solid, extensive, and formidable an 
organization as we have, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, to-night, in harmony and strength 
around the Republican banner. 

It militates not at all against this view to tell 
us that the Republicans could make something 
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in the State of New York by electing to Congress 
John B. Haskin, who occupied a position similar 
to Judge Douglas; or that they could make some- 
thing by electing Hickman of Pennsylvania, or 
Davis of Indiana. I think it likely that they could 
and do make something by it; but it is false logic 
to assume that for that reason anything could be 
gained by us in electing Judge Douglas in Illi- 
nois. And for this reason: It is no disparage- 
ment to these men, Hickman and Davis, to say 
that individually they were comparatively small 
men, and the Republican party could take hold of 
them, use them, elect them, absorb them, expel 
them, or do whatever it pleased with them, and 
the Republican organization be in no wise 
shaken. But it is not so with Judge Douglas. 
Let the Republican party of Illinois dally with 
Judge Douglas; let them fall in behind him and 
make him their candidate, and they do not absorb 
him—he absorbs them. They would come out 
at the end all Douglas men, all claimed by him 
as having indorsed every one of his doctrines 
upon the great subject with which the whole na- 
tion is engaged at this hour—that the question 
of negro slavery is simply a question of dollars 
and cents; that the Almighty has drawn a line 
across the continent, on one side of which labor 
—the cultivation of the soil—must always be 
performed by slaves. It would be claimed that 
we, like him, do not care whether slavery is 
voted up or voted down. Had we made him our 
candidate and given him a great majority, we 
should never have heard an end of declarations 
by him that we had indorsed all these dogmas. 
You all remember that at the last session of 
Congress there was a measure introduced in the 
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Senate by Mr. Crittenden which proposed that 
the pro-slavery Lecompton constitution should 
be left to a vote to be taken in Kansas, and if it 
and slavery were adopted, Kansas should be at 
once admitted as a slave State. That same 
measure was introduced into the House by Mr. 
Montgomery, and therefore got the name of the 
Crittenden-Montgomery bill; and in the House 
of Representatives the Republicans all voted for 
it under the peculiar circumstances in which they 
found themselves placed. You may remember 
also that the New York Tribune, which was so 
much in favor of our electing Judge Douglas to 
the Senate of the United States, has not yet got 
through the task of defending the Republican 
party, after that one vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from the charge of having gone over 
to the doctrine of popular sovereignty. Now, 
how long would the New York Tribune have 
been in getting rid of the charge that the Re- 
publicans had abandoned their principles, if we 
had taken up Judge Douglas, adopted all his 
doctrines, and elected him to the Senate, when 
the single vote upon that one point so confused 
and embarrassed the position of the Republicars 
that it has kept them for one entire year arguing 
against the effect of it? 

This much being said on that point, I wisk 
now to add a word that has a bearing on the 
future. The Republican principle, the profound 
central truth that slavery is wrong and ought to 
be dealt with as a wrong,—though we are always 
to remember the fact of its actual existence 
amongst us and faithfully observe all the con- 
stitutional guarantees,—the unalterable principle 
never for a moment to be lost sight of, that it is 
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a wrong and ought to be dealt with as such, can- 
not advance at all upon Judge Douglas’s ground ; 
that there is a portion of the country in which 
slavery must always exist; that he does not care 
whether it is voted up or voted down, as it is 
simply a question of dollars and cents. When- 
ever in any compromise, or arrangement, or com- 
bination that may promise some temporary ad- 
vantage we are led upon that ground, then and 
there the great living principle upon which we 
have organized as a party is surrendered. The 
proposition now in our minds that this thing is 
wrong being once driven out and surrendered, 
then the institution of slavery necessarily be- 
comes national. 

One or two words more of what I did not 
think of when I rose. Suppose it is true that the 
Almighty has drawn a line across this continent, 
on the south side of which part of the people will 
hold the rest as slaves; that the Almighty 
ordered this; that it is right, unchangeably right, 
that men ought there to be held as slaves; that 
their fellow-men will always have the right to 
hold them as slaves.* I ask you, this once ad- 


* Lincoln here refers to sentiments that had been ex- 
pressed by Senator Douglas, in a Southern tour made 
after his election. In a speech at Memphis, in December, 
1858, Douglas declared: “Whenever a territory has a 
climate, soil, and production, making it the interest of 
the inhabitants to encourage slave property, they will 
have a slave code,” and where conditions are unfavorable 
for slavery they will prohibit it. The Almighty, he said, 
had drawn a line on this continent, on the one side of 
which the soil must be cultivated by slave labor; on the 
other by white labor. That line did not run inflexibly 
along the parallel of 36° 30’, the artificial boundary once 
established by law [in the Missouri Compromise], but 
meandered through the border States and Territories, 
where the self-interest of the inhabitants formed the 
natural means for its determination. 
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mitted, how can you believe that it is not right for 
us, or for them coming here, to hold slaves on 
this other side of the line? Once we come to 
acknowledge that it is right, that it is the law of 
the Eternal Being for slavery to exist on one side 
of that line, have we any sure ground to object 
to slaves being held on the other side? Once 
admit the position that a man rightfully holds 
another man as property on one side of the line, 
and you must, when it suits his convenience to 
come to the other side, admit that he has the 
same right to hold his property there. Once ad- 
mit Judge Douglas’s proposition, and we must 
all finally give way. Although we may not bring 
ourselves to the idea that it is to our interest to 
have slaves in this Northern country, we shall 
soon bring ourselves to admit that while we may 
not want them, if any one else does, he has the 
moral right to have them. Step by step, south 
of the judge’s moral climate line in the States, 
in the Territories everywhere, and then in all the 
States—it is thus that Judge Douglas would lead 
us inevitably to the nationalization of slavery. 
Whether by his doctrine of squatter sovereignty, 
or by the ground taken by him in his recent 
speech in Memphis and through the South,—that 
wherever the climate makes it the interest of the 
inhabitants to encourage slave property they will 
pass a slave code,—whether it is covertly nation- 
alized by congressional legislation, or by Dred 
Scott decision, or by the sophistical and mislead- 
ing doctrine he has last advanced, the same goal 
is inevitably reached by the one or the other de- 
vice. It is only traveling to the same place by 
different roads. 

It is in this direction lies all the danger that 
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now exists to the great Republican cause. I take 
it that so far as concerns forcibly establishing 
slavery in the Territories by congressional legis- 
lation, or by virtue of the Dred Scott decision, 
that day has passed. Our only serious danger 
is that we shall be led upon this ground of Judge 
Douglas, on the delusive assumption that it is a 
good way of whipping our opponents, when in 
fact it is a way that leads straight to final sur- 
render. The Republican party should not dally 
with Judge Douglas when it knows where his 
proposition and his leadership would take us, 
nor be disposed to listen to it because it was best 
somewhere else to support somebody occupying 
his ground. That is no just reason why we 
ought to go over to Judge Douglas, as we were 
called upon to do last year. Never forget that 
we have before us this whole matter of the right 
or wrong of slavery in this Union, though the 
immediate question is as to its spreading out 
into new Territories and States. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood upon this 
subject of slavery in this country. I suppose it 
may long exist; and perhaps the best way for it 
to come to an end peaceably is for it to exist for 
a length of time. But I say that the spread and 
strengthening and perpetuation of it are an en- 
tirely different proposition. There we should in 
every way resist it as a wrong, treating it as a 
wrong, with the fixed idea that it must and will 
come to an end. If we do not allow ourselves 
to be allured from the strict path of our duty by 
such a device as shifting our ground and throw- 
ing us into the rear of a leader who denies our 
first principle, denies that there is an absolute 
wrong in the institution of slavery, then the 
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future of the Republican cause is safe, and vic- 
tory is assured. You Republicans of Illinois 
have deliberately taken your ground; you have 
heard the whole subject discussed again and 
again; you have stated your faith in platforms 
laid down in a State convention and in a national 
convention; you have heard and talked over and 
considered it until you are now all of opinion 
that you are on a ground of unquestionable right. 
All you have to do is to keep the faith, to remain 
steadfast to the right, to stand by your banner. 
Nothing should lead you to leave your guns. 
Stand together, ready, with match in hand. 
Allow nothing to turn you to the right or to the 
left. Remember how long you have been in set- 
ting out on the true course; how long you have 
been in getting your neighbors to understand and 
believe as you now do: Stand by your principles, 
stand by your guns, and victory, complete and 
permanent, is sure at the last. 


Douglas’s “Popular Sovereignty” the Mask of 
Nationalized Slavery. 


SPEECH AT COLUMBUS, OHIO. SEPTEMBER 16, 
1859. 


Fellow-citizens of the State of Ohio: I cannot 
fail to remember that I appear for the first time 
before an audience in this now great State—an 
audience that is accustomed to hear such speakers 
as Corwin, and Chase, and Wade, and many 
other renowned men; and remembering this, I 
feel that it will be well for you, as for me, that 
you should not raise your expectations to that 
standard to which you would have been justified 
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in raising them had one of these distinguished 
men appeared before you. You would perhaps 
be only preparing a disappointment for your- 
selves, and, as a consequence of your disappoint- 
ment, mortification to me. I hope, therefore, 
that you will commence with very moderate ex- 
pectations ; and perhaps, if you will give me your 
attention, I shall be able to interest you to a 
moderate degree. 

Appearing here for the first time in my life, I 
have been somewhat embarrassed for a topic by 
way of introduction to my speech; but I have 
been relieved from that embarrassment by an 
introduction which the Olio Statesman news- 
paper gave me this morning. In this paper I 
have read an article in which, among other 
statements, I find the following: 

In debating with Senator Douglas during the memo- 
rable contest last fall, Mr. Lincoln declared in favor of 
negro suffrage, and attempted to defend that vile con- 
ception against the Little Giant. 

I mention this now, at the opening of my re- 
marks, for the purpose of making three com- 
ments upon it. The first I have already an- 
nounced—it furnished me an introductory topic; 
the second is to show that the gentleman is mis- 
taken; thirdly, to give him an opportunity to 
correct it. 

In the first place, in regard to this matter 
being a mistake. I have found that it is not en- 
tirely safe, when one is misrepresented under his 
very nose, to allow the misrepresentation to go 
uncontradicted. I therefore propose, here at the 
outset, not only to say that this is a misrepresen- 
tation, but to show conclusively that it is so; and 
you will bear with me while I read a couple of 
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extracts from that very “memorable” debate 
with Judge Douglas last year, to which this 
newspaper refers. In the first pitched battle 
which Senator Douglas and myself had, at the 
town of Ottawa, I used the language which I will 
now read. Having been previously reading an 
extract, I continued as follows: 


Now, gentlemen, I don’t want to read at any greater 
length, but this is the true complexion of all I have 
ever said in regard to the institution of slavery and the 
black race. This is the whole of it, and anything that 
argues me into his idea of perfect social and political 
equality with the negro is but a specious and fantastic 
arrangement of words, by which a man can prove a 
horse-chestnut to be a chestnut horse. I will say here, 
while upon this subject, that I have no purpose either 
directly or indirectly to interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I 
have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination 
to do so. I have no purpose to introduce political 
and social equality between the white and the black 
races. There is a physical difference between the two 
which, in my judgment, will probably forever forbid 
their living together upon the footing of perfect 
equality, and inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that 
there must be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, 
am in favor of the race to which I belong having the 
superior position. I have never said anything to the 
contrary, but I hold that, notwithstanding all this, 
there is no reason in the world why the negro is not 
entitled to all the natural rights enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence, the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. I hold that he is as much 
entitled to these as the white man. I agree with Judge 
Douglas, he is not my equal in many respects—cer- 
tainly not in color, perhaps not in moral or intellec- 
tual endowments. But in the right to eat the bread, 
without leave of anybody else, which his own hand 
earns, he is my equal, and the equal of Judge Douglas, 
and the equal of every living man. 


Upon a subsequent occasion, when the reason 
for making a statement like this recurred, I said: 
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While I was at the hotel to-day an elderly gentle- 
man called upon me to know whether I was really in 
favor of producing a perfect equality between the 
negroes and white people While I had not proposed 
to myself on this occasion to say much on that sub- 
ject, yet as the question was asked me I thought I 
would occupy perhaps five minutes in saying some- 
thing in regard to it. I will say, then, that I am not, 
nor ever have been, in favor of bringing about in any 
way the social and political equality of the white and 
the black races—that I am not, nor ever have been, in 
favor of making voters or jurors of negroes, nor of 
qualifying them to hold office, nor to intermarry with 
white people; and I will say in addition to this, that 
there is a physical difference between, the white and the 
black races, which, I believe, will forever forbid the 
two races living together on terms of social and politi- 
cal equality. And inasmuch as they cannot so live, 
while they do remain together there must be the 
position of superior and inferior, and I, as much as 
any other man, am in favor of having the superior 
position assigned to the white race. I say upon this 
occasion I do not perceive that because the white man 
is to have the superior position, the negro should be 
denied everything. I do not understand that because 
I do not want a negro woman for a slave, i must 
necessarily want her for a wife. My understanding is 
that I can just let her alone. I am now in my fiftieth 
year; and I certainly never have had a black woman 
for either a slave or a wife. So it seems to me quite 
possible for us to get along without making either 
slaves or wives of negroes. I will add to this, that I 
have never seen to my knowledge a man, woman, or 
child who was in favor of producing a perfect equality, 
social and political, between negroes and white men. 
I recollect of but one distinguished instance that I ever 
heard of so frequently as to be entirely satisfied of its 
correctness—and that is the case of Judge Douglas’s 
old friend, Colonel Richard M. Johnson. I will also 
add to the remarks I have made (for I am not going to 
enter at large upon this subject), that I have never 
had the least apprehension that I or my friends would 
marry negroes, if there was no law to keep them from 
it; but as Judge Douglas and his friends seem to be in 
great apprehension that they might, if there were no 
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law to keep them from it, I give him the most solemn 
pledge that I will to the very last stand by the law of 
the State, which forbids the marrying of white people 
with negroes. 


There, my friends, you have briefly what I 
have, upon former occasions, said upon the sub- 
ject to which this newspaper, to the extent of its 
ability, has drawn the public attention. In it 
you not only perceive, as a probability, that in 
that contest I did not at any time say I was in 
favor of negro suffrage; but the absolute proof 
that twice—once substantially and once ex- 
pressly—I declared against it. Having shown 
you this, there remains but a word of comment 
upon that newspaper article. It is this: that I 
presume the editor of that paper is an honest 
and truth-loving man, and that he will be greatly 
obliged to me for furnishing him thus early an 
opportunity to correct the misrepresentation he 
has made, before it has run so long that mali- 
cious people can call him a liar. 

The giant himself has been here recently. I 
have seen a brief report of his speech. If it 
were otherwise unpleasant to me to introduce the 
subject of the negro as a topic for discussion, I 
might be somewhat relieved by the fact that he 
dealt exclusively in that subject while he was 
here. I shall, therefore, without much hesita- 
tion or diffidence, enter upon this subject. 

The American people, on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1854, found the African slave-trade pro- 
hibited by a law of Congress. In a majority of 
the States of this Union, they found African 
slavery, or any other sort of slavery, prohibited 
by State constitutions. They also found a law 
existing, supposed to be valid, by which slavery 
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was excluded from almost all the territory the 
United States then owned. This was the condi- 
tion of the country, with reference to the institu- 
tion of slavery, on the first of January, 1854. A 
few days after that, a bill was introduced into 
Congress, which ran through its regular course 
in the two branches of the national legislature, 
and finally passed into a law in the month of 
May, by which the act of Congress prohibiting 
slavery from going into the Territories of the 
United States was repealed. In connection with 
the law itself, and, in fact, in the terms of the 
law, the then existing prohibition was not only 
repealed, but there was a declaration of a pur- 
pose on the part of Congress never thereafter to 
exercise any power that they might have, real or 
supposed, to prohibit the extension or spread of 
slavery. This was a very great change; for the 
law thus repealed was of more than thirty years’ 
standing. Following rapidly upon the heels of 
this action of Congress, a decision of the Su- 
preme Court is made, by which it is declared that 
Congress, if it desires to prohibit the spread of 
slavery into the Territories, has no constitutional 
power to do so. Not only so, but that decision 
lays down principles, which, if pushed to their 
logical conclusion,—I say pushed to their logical 
conclusion,—would decide that the constitutions 
of free States, forbidding slavery, are them- 
selves unconstitutional. Mark me, I do not say 
the judges said this, and let no man say I affirm 
the judges used these words; but I only say it is 
my opinion that what they did say, if pressed to 
its logical conclusion, will inevitably result thus. 

Looking at these things, the Republican party, 
as I understand its principles and policy, believes 
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that there is great danger of the institution of 
slavery being spread out and extended, until it is 
ultimately made alike lawful in all the States of 
this Union; so believing, to prevent that in- 
cidental and ultimate consummation is the 
original and chief purpose of the Republican 
organization. I say “chief purpose” of the 
Republican organization; for it is certainly true 
that if the national house shall fall into the hands 
of the Republicans, they will have to attend to 
all the other matters of national house-keeping 
as well as this. The chief and real purpose of 
the Republican party is eminently conservative. 
It proposes nothing save and except to restore 
this government to its original tone in regard to 
this element of slavery, and there to maintain it, 
looking for no further change in reference to it 
than that which the original framers of the 
government themselves expected and looked for- 
ward to. 

The chief danger to this purpose of the Re- 
publican party is not just now the revival of the 
African slave-trade, or the passage of a con- 
gressional slave-code, or the declaring of a 
second Dred Scott decision, making slavery law- 
ful in all the States. These are not pressing us 
just now. They are not quite ready yet. The 
authors of these measures know that we are too 
strong for them; but they will be upon us in due 
time, and we will be grappling with them hand 
to hand, if they are not now headed off. They 
are not now the chief danger to the purpose of 
the Republican organization; but the most 
imminent danger that now threatens that pur- 
pose is that insidious Douglas popular sover- 
eignty. This is the miner and sapper. While it 
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does not propose to revive the African slave- 
trade, nor to pass a slave-code, nor to make a 
second Dred Scott decision, it is preparing us for 
the onslaught and charge of these ultimate 
enemies when they shall be ready to come on, 
and the word of command for them to advance 
shall be given. I say this Douglas popular 
sovereignty—for there is a broad distinction, as 
I now understand it, between that article and a 
genuine popular sovereignty. 

I believe there is a genuine popular sover- 
eignty. I think a definition of genuine popular 
sovereignty, in the abstract, would be about this: 
That each man shall do precisely as he pleases 
with himself, and with all those things which ex- 
clusively concern him. Applied to government, 
this principle would be, that a general govern- 
ment shall do all those things which pertain to it, 
and all the local governments shall do precisely 
as they please in respect to those matters which 
exclusively concern them. I understand that 
this government of the United States, under 
which we live, is based upon this principle; and I 
am misunderstood if it is supposed that I have 
any war to make upon that principle. 

Now, what is Judge Douglas’s popular sover- 
eignty? It is, as a principle, no other than that 
if one man chooses to make a slave of another 
man, neither that other man nor anybody else 
has a right to object. Applied in government, 
as he seeks to apply it, it is this: If, in a new 
Territory into which a few people are beginning 
to enter for the purpose of making their homes, 
they choose to either exclude slavery from their 
limits or to establish it there, however one or 
the other may affect the persons to be enslaved. 
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or the infinitely greater number of persons who 
are afterward to inhabit that Territory, or the 
other members of the families of communities, 
of which they are but an incipient member, or 
the general head of the family of States as parent 
of all—however their action may affect one or 
the other of these, there is no power or right to 
interfere. That is Douglas’s popular sover- 
eignty applied. 

He has a good deal of trouble with popular 
sovereignty. His explanations explanatory of 
explanations explained are interminable. The 
most lengthy and, as I suppose, the most ma- 
turely considered of his long series of explana- 
tions is his great essay in Harper’s Magazine. 
I will not attempt to enter on any very thorough 
investigation of his argument as there made and 
presented. I will nevertheless occupy a good 
portion of your time here in drawing your at- 
tention to certain points in it. Such of you as 
may have read this document will have perceived 
that the judge, early in the document, quotes 
from two persons as belonging to the Republican 
party, without naming them, but who can readily 
be recognized as being Governor Seward, of 
New York, and myself. It is true that exactly 
fifteen months ago this day, I believe, I for the 
first time expressed a sentiment upon this subject, 
and in such a manner that it should get into 
print, that the public might see it beyond the 
circle of my hearers, and my expression of it at 
that time is the quotation that Judge Douglas 
makes. He has not made the quotation with 
accuracy, but justice to him requires me to say 
that it is sufficiently accurate not to change its 
sense. 
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The sense of that quotation condensed is this 
—that this slavery element is a durable element 
of discord among us, and that we shall probably 
not have perfect peace in this country with it 
until it either masters the free principle in our 
government, or is so far mastered by the free 
principle as for the public mind to rest in the 
belief that it is going to its end. That sentiment 
which I now express in this way was, at no great 
distance of time, perhaps in different language, 
and in connection with some collateral ideas, 
expressed by Governor Seward. Judge Douglas 
has been so much annoyed by the expression of 
that sentiment that he has constantly, I believe, 
in almost all his speeches since it was uttered, 
been referring to it. I find he alluded to it in 
his speech here, as well as in the copyright essay. 
I do not now enter upon this for the purpose of 
making an elaborate argument to show that we 
were right in the expression of that sentiment. 
I only ask your attention to this matter for the 
purpose of making one or two points upon it. 

If you will read the copyright essay, you will 
discover that Judge Douglas himself says a con- 
troversy between the American colonies and the 
government of Great Britain began on the 
slavery question in 1699, and continued from 
that time until the Revolution; and, while he did 
not say so, we all know that it has continued with 
more or less violence ever since the Revolu- 
tion. 

Then we need not appeal to history, to the 
declaration of the framers of the government, 
but we know from Judge Douglas himself that 
slavery began to be an element of discord among 
the white people of this country as far back as 
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1699, or one hundred and sixty years ago, or 
five generations of men—counting thirty years 
to a generation. Now it would seem to me that 
it might have occurred to Judge Douglas, or to 
anybody who had turned his attention to these 
facts, that there was something in the nature of 
that thing, slavery, somewhat durable for mis- 
chief and discord. 

There is another point I desire to make in re- 
gard to this matter before I leave it. From the 
adoption of the Constitution down to 1820 is the 
precise period of our history when we had com- 
parative peace upon this question—the precise 
pericd of time when we came nearer to having 
peace about it than any other time of that entire 
one hundred and sixty years, in which he says 
it began, or of the eighty years of our own Con- 
stitution. Then it would be worth our while to 
stop and examine into the probable reason of our 
coming nearer to having peace then than at any 
other time. This was the precise period of time 
in which our fathers adopted, and during which 
they followed, a policy restricting the spread of 
slavery, and the whole Union was acquiescing in 
it. The whole country looked forward to the 
ultimate extinction of the institution. It was’ 
when a policy had been adopted and was pre- 
vailing, which led all just and right-minded men 
to suppose that slavery was gradually coming 
to an end, and that they might be quiet about it, 
watching it as it expired. I think Judge Douglas 
might have perceived that too, and, whether he 
did or not, it is worth the attention of fair-minded 
men, here and elsewhere, to consider whether 
that is not the truth of the case. If he had 
looked at these two facts, that this matter has 
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been an element of discord for one hundred and 
sixty years among this people, and that the only 
comparative peace we have had about it was 
when that policy prevailed in this government, 
which he now wars upon, he might then, per- 
haps, have been brought to a more just apprecia- 
tion of what I said fifteen months ago—that “a 
house divided against itself cannot stand. I 
believe this government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free. I do not ex- 
pect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect 
the house to fall; but I do expect it will cease to 
be divided. It will become all one thing or all 
the other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind will rest in the belief that it is in 
the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates 
will push it forward, until it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, old as well as new, North 
as well as South.” That was my sentiment at 
that time. In connection with it I said, ‘“We 
are now far into the fifth year since a policy 
was initiated with the avowed object and con- 
fident promise of putting an end to slavery agita- 
tion. Under the operation of that policy, that 
agitation has not only not ceased, but has con- 
stantly augmented.” I now say to you here 
that we are advanced still farther into the sixth 
year since that policy of Judge Douglas—that 
popular sovereignty of his for quieting the 
slavery question—was made the national policy. 
Fifteen months more have been added since I 
uttered that sentiment, and’I call upon you, and 
all other right-minded men, to say whether those 
fifteen months have belied or corroborated my 
words. 
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While I am here upon this subject, I cannot 
but express gratitude that the true view of this 
element of discord among us—as I believe it is— 
is attracting more and more attention. I do not 
believe that Governor Seward uttered that senti- 
ment because I had done so before, but because 
he reflected upon this subject, and saw the truth 
of it. Nor do I believe, because Governor 
Seward or I uttered it, that Mr. Hickman, of 
Pennsylvania, in different language, since that 
time, has declared his belief in the utter antag- 
onism which exists between the principles of 
liberty and slavery. You see we are multiply- 
ing. Now, while I am speaking of Hickman, let 
me say, I know but little about him. I have 
never seen him, and know scarcely anything 
about the man; but I will say this much about 
him: Of ali the anti-Lecompton Democracy that 
have been brought to my notice, he alone has the 
true, genuine ring of the metal. And now, 
without indorsing anything else he has said, I 
will ask this audience to give three cheers for 
Hickman. [The audience responded with three 
rousing cheers for Hickman. | 

Another point in the copyright essay to which 
I would ask your attention is rather a feature to 
be extracted from the whole thing, than from 
any express declaration of it at any point. It is 
a general feature of that document, and indeed, 
of all of Judge Douglas’s discussions of this 
question, that the Territories of the United 
States and the States of this Union are exactly 
alike—that there is no difference between them 
at all—that the Constitution applies to the Ter- 
ritories precisely as it does to the States—and 
that the United States Government, under the 
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Constitution, may not do in a State what it may 
not do in a Territory, and what it must do in a 
State, it must do in a Territory. Gentlemen, is 
that a true view of the case? It is necessary for 
this squatter sovereignty ; but is it true? 

Let us consider. What does it depend upon? 
It depends altogether upon the proposition that 
. the States must, without the interference of the 
` General Government, do all those things that 
pertain exclusively to themselves—that are local 
in their nature, that have no connection with the 
General Government. After Judge Douglas has 
established this proposition, which nobody dis- 
putes or ever has disputed, he proceeds to as- 
sume, without proving it, that slavery is one of 
those little, unimportant, trivial matters, which 
are of just about as much consequence as the 
question would be to me whether my neighbor 
should raise horned cattle or plant tobacco; that 
there is no moral question about it, but that it is 
altogether a matter of dollars and cents; that 
when a new Territory is opened for settlement, 
the first man who goes into it may plant there a 
thing which, like the Canada thistle, or some 
` other of those pests of the soil, cannot be dug 
out by the millions of men who will come there- 
after; that it is one of those little things that is 
so trivial in its nature that it has no effect upon 
anybody save the few men who first plant upon 
the soil; that it is not a thing which in any way 
affects the family of communities composing 
these States, nor any way endangers the General 
Government. Judge Douglas ignores altogether 
the very well-known fact that we have never had 
a serious menace to our political existence, 
except it sprang from this thing, which he 
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chooses to regard as only upon a par with onions 
and potatoes. 

Turn it, and contemplate it in another view. 
He says that, according to his popular sover- 
eignty, the General Government may give to the 
Territories governors, judges, marshals, secre- 
taries, and all the other chief men to govern 
them, but they must not touch upon this other 
question. Why? The question of who shall be 
governor of a Territory for a year or two, and 
pass away, without his track being left upon the 
soil, or an act which he did for good or for evil 
being left behind, is a question of vast national 
magnitude. It is so much opposed in its nature 
to locality that the nation itself must decide it; 
while this other matter of planting slavery upon 
a soil—a thing which, once planted, cannot be 
eradicated by the succeeding millions who have 
as much right there as the first comers, or if erad- 
icated, not without infinite difficulty and a long 
struggle—he considers the power to prohibit it 
as one of these little, local, trivial things that the 
nation ought not to say a word about; that it 
affects nobody save the few men who are 
there. 

Take these two things and consider them to- 
gether, present the question of planting a State 
with the institution of slavery by the side of a 
question of who shall be governor of Kansas for 
a year or two, and is there a man here—is there 
a man on earth—who would not say the gov- 
ernor question is the little one, and the slavery 
question is the great one? I ask any honest 
Democrat if the small, the local, and the trivial 
and temporary question is not, Who shall be 
governor?—while the durable, the important 
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and the mischievous one is, Shall this soil be 
planted with slavery? : 

This is an idea, I suppose, which has arisen in 
Judge Douglas’s mind from his peculiar struc- 
ture. I suppose the institution of slavery really 
looks small to him. He is so put up by nature 
that a lash upon his back would hurt him, but a 
lash upon anybody else’s back does not hurt him. 
That is the build of the man, and consequently 
he looks upon the matter of slavery in this unim- 
portant light. 

Judge Douglas ought to remember, when he is 
endeavoring to force this policy upon the Amer- 
ican people, that while he is put up in that way, 
a good many are not. He ought to remember 
that there was once in this country a man by the 
name of Thomas Jefferson, supposed to be a 
Democrat—a man whose principles and policy 
are not very prevalent amongst Democrats to- 
day, it is true; but that man did not take exactly 
this view of the insignificance of the element of 
slavery which our friend Judge Douglas does. 
In contemplation of this thing, we all know he 
was led to exclaim, “I tremble for my country 
when I remember that God is just!” We know 
how he looked upon it when he thus expressed 
himself. There was danger to this country, 
danger of the avenging justice of God, in that lit- 
tle unimportant popular-sovereignty question of 
Judge Douglas. He supposed there was a ques- 
tion of God’s eternal justice wrapped up in the 
enslaving of any race of men, or any man, and 
that those who did so braved the arm of Jehovah 
—that when a nation thus dared the Almighty, 
every friend of that nation had cause to dread 
his wrath. Choose ye between Jefferson and 
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Douglas as to what is the true view of this ele- 
ment among us. 

There is another little difficulty about this 
matter of treating the Territories and States 
alike in all things, to which I ask your attention, 
ànd I shall leave this branch of the case. If 
there is no difference between them, why not 
make the Territories States at once? What is 
the reason that Kansas was not fit to come into 
the Union when it was organized into a Terri- 
tory, in Judge Douglas’s view? Can any of you 
tell any reason why it should not have come into 
the Union at once? They are fit, as he thinks, 
to decide upon the slavery question—the largest 
and most important with which they could possi- 
bly deal; what could they do by coming into the 
Union that they are not fit to do, according to his 
view, by staying out of it? Oh, they are not fit 
to sit in Congress and decide upon the rates of 
postage, or questions of ad valorem or specific 
duties on foreign goods, or live-oak timber con- 
tracts; they are not fit to decide these vastly im- 
portant matters, which are national in their im- 
port, but they are fit, “from the jump,” to decide 
this little negro question. But, gentlemen, the 
case is too plain; I occupy too much time on this 
head, and I pass on. 

Near the close of the copyright essay, the 
judge, I think, comes very near kicking his own 
fat into the fire. I did not think when I com- 
menced these remarks that I would read from 
that article, but I now believe I will: 


This exposition of the history of these measures 
shows conclusively that the authors of the compromise 
measures of 1850, and of the Kansas-Nebraska act of 
1854, as well as the members of the Continental Con- 
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gress in 1774, and the founders of our system of 
government subsequent to the Revolution, regarded 
the people of the Territories and Colonies as political 
communities which were entitled to a free and exclu- 
sive power of legislation in their provincial legislatures, 
where their representation could alone be preserved, 
in all cases of taxation and internal polity. 


When the judge saw that putting in the word 
“slavery” would contradict his own history, he 
put in what he knew would pass as synonymous 
with it—“internal polity.” Whenever we find 
that in one of his speeches, the substitute is used 
in this manner; and I can tell you the reason. 
It would be too bald a contradiction to say 
slavery, but “internal polity” is a general phrase 
which would pass in some quarters, and which 
he hopes will pass with the reading community, 
for the same thing. . 

This right pertains to the people collectively, as a 
law-abiding and peaceful community, and not to the 
isolated individuals who may wander upon the public 
domain in violation of law. It can only be exercised 
where there are inhabitants sufficient to constitute a 
government, and capable of performing its various 


functions and duties, a fact to be ascertained and de- 
termined by—— 


Whom do you think? Judge Douglas says, “By 
Congress.” 
Whether the number shall be fixed at ten, fifteen, or 


twenty thousand inhabitants does not affect the 
principle. 


Now I have only a few comments to make. 
Popular sovereignty, by his own words, does not 
pertain to the few persons who wander upon the 
public domain in violation of law. We have his 
words for that. When it does pertain to them 
is when they are sufficient to be formed into an 
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organized political community, and he fixes the 
minimum for that at 10,000, and the maximum 
at 20,000. Now I would like to know what is to 
be done with the 9,000? Are they all to be 
treated, until they are large enough to be or- 
ganized into a political community, as wanderers 
upon the public land in violation of law? And 
if so treated and driven out, at what point of 
time would there ever be ten thousand? If they 
were not driven out, but remained there as tres- 
passers upon the public land in violation of the 
law, can they establish slavery there? No; the 
judge says popular sovereignty don’t pertain to 
them then. Can they exclude it then? No; 
popular sovereignty don’t pertain to them then. 
I would like to know, in the case covered by the 
essay, what condition the people of the Territory 
are in before they reach the number of ten 
thousand ? 

But the main point I wish to ask attention to is 
that the question as to when they shall have 
reached a sufficient number to be formed into a 
regular organized community is to be decided 
“by Congress.” Judge Douglas says so. Well, 
gentlemen, that is about all we want. No; that 
is all the Southerners want. That is what all 
those who are for slavery want. They do not 
want Congress to prohibit slavery from coming 
into the new Territories, and they do not want 
popular sovereignty to hinder it; and as Con- 
gress is to say when they are ready to be or- 
ganized, all that the South has to do is to get 
Congress to hold off. Let Congress hold off 
until they are ready to be admitted as a State, 
and the South has all it wants in taking slavery 
into and planting it in all the Territories that we 
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now have, or hereafter may have. In a word, 
the whole thing, at a dash of the pen, is at last 
put in the power of Congress ; for if they do not 
have this popular sovereignty until Congress 
organizes them, I ask if it at last does not come 
from Congress? If, at last, it amounts to any- 
thing at all, Congress gives it to them. I submit 
this rather for your reflection than for comment. 
After all that is said, at last, by a dash of the pen, 
everything that has gone before is undone, and 
he puts the whole question under the control of 
Congress. After fighting through more than 
three hours, if you will undertake to read it, he 
at last places the whole matter under the control 
of that power which he had been contending 
against, and arrives at a result directly contrary 
to what he had been laboring to do. He at last 
leaves the whole matter to the control of 
Congress. 

There are two main objects, as I understand 
it, of this Harpers Magazine essay. One was 
to show, if possible, that the men of our Revolu- 
tionary times were in favor of his popular 
sovereignty ; and the other was to show that the 
Dred Scott decision had not entirely squelched 
out this popular sovereignty. I do not propose, 
in regard to this argument drawn from the his- 
tory of former times, to enter into a detailed ex- 
amination of the historical statements he has 
made. I have the impression that they are inac- 
curate in a great many instances; sometimes in 
positive statement, but very much more inaccu- 
rate by the suppression of statements that really 
belong to the history. But I do not propose to 
affirm that this is so to any very great extent, or 
to enter into a very minute examination of his 
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historical statement. I avoid doing so upon 
this principle—that if it were important for me 
to pass out of this lot in the least period of time 
possible, and I came to that fence and saw by a 
calculation of my own strength and agility that 
F could clear it at a bound, it would be folly for 
me to stop and consider whether I could or could 
not crawl through a crack. So I say of the 
whole history contained in his essay, where he 
endeavored to link the men of the Revolution to 
popular sovereignty. It only requires an effort 
to leap out of it—a single bound to be entirely 
successful. If you read it over you will find that 
he quotes here and there from documents of the 
Revolutionary times, tending to show that the 
people of the colonies were desirous of regulat- 
ing their own concerns in their own way, that 
the British Government should not interfere ; 
that at one time they struggled with the British 
Government to be permitted to exclude the 
African slave-trade; if not directly, to be per- 
mitted to exclude it indirectly by taxation 
sufficient to discourage and destroy it. From 
these and many things of this sort, Judge 
Douglas argues that they were in favor of the 
people of our own Territories excluding slavery 
if they wanted to, or planting it there if they 
wanted to, doing just as they pleased from the 
time they settled upon the Territory. Now, 
however his history may apply, and whatever of 
his argument there may be that is sound and 
accurate or unsound and inaccurate, if we can 
find out what these men did themselves do upon 
this very question of slavery in the Territories, 
does it not end the whole thing? If, after all 
this labor and effort to show that the men of the 
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Revolution were in favor of his popular sover- 
eignty and his mode of dealing with slavery in 
the Territories, we can show that these very men 
took hold of that subject, and dealt with it, we 
can see for ourselves how they dealt with it. It 
is not a matter of argument or inference, but we 
know what they thought about it. 

It is precisely upon that part of the history of 
the country that one important omission is made 
by Judge Douglas. He selects parts of the his- 
tory of the United States upon the subject of 
slavery, and treats it as the whole, omitting from 
his historical sketch the legislation of Congress 
in regard to the admission of Missouri, by which 
the Missouri Compromise was established, and 
slavery excluded from a country half as large as 
the present United States. All this is left out 
of his history, and in no wise alluded to by him, 
so far as I can remember, save once, when he 
makes a remark, that upon his principle the 
Supreme Court was authorized to pronounce a 
decision that the act called the Missouri Com- 
promise was unconstitutional. All that history 
has been left out. But this part of the history 
of the country was not made by the men of the 
Revolution. 

There was another part of our political history 
made by the very men who were the actors in 
the Revolution, which has taken the name of the 
ordinance of °87. Let me bring that history to 
your attention. In 1784, I believe, this same 
Mr. Jefferson drew up an ordinance for the 
government of the country upon which we now 
stand; or rather a frame or draft of an ordinance 
for the government of this country, here in Ohio, 
our neighbors in Indiana, us who live in Illinois, 
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and our neighbors in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
In that ordinance, drawn up not only for the 
government of that Territory, but for the Ter- 
ritories south of the Ohio River, Mr. Jefferson 
expressly provided for the prohibition of slavery. 
Judge Douglas says, and perhaps he is right, 
that that provision was lost from that ordinance. 
I believe that is true. When the vote was taken 
upon it, a majority of all present in the Congress 
of the Confederation voted for it; but there were 
so many absentees that those voting for it did not 
make the clear majority necessary, and it was 
lost. But three years after that the Congress of 
the Confederation were together again, and they 
adopted a new ordinance for the government of 
this Northwest Territory, not contemplating ter- 
ritory south of the river, for the States owning 
that territory had hitherto refrained from giving 
it to the General Government; hence they made 
the ordinance to apply only to what the govern- 
ment owned. In that, the provision excluding 
slavery was inserted and passed unanimously, or 
at any rate it passed and became a part of the 
law of the land. Under that ordinance we live. 
First, here, in Ohio, you were a Territory, then 
an enabling act was passed, authorizing you to 
form a constitution and State government, pro- 
vided it was Republican, and not in conflict with 
the ordinance of ’87. When you framed your 
constitution and presented it for admission, I 
think you will find the legislation upon the sub- 
ject will show that, “whereas you had formed a 
constitution that was Republican, and not in 
conflict with the ordinance of ’87,” therefore you 
were admitted upon equal footing with the orig- 
inal States. The same process in a few years 
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‘was gone through with Indiana, and so with 
Illinois, and the same substantially with Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

Not only did that ordinance prevail, but it was 
constantly looked to whenever a step was taken 
‘by a new Territory to become a State. Con- 
gress always turned their attention to it, and in 
all their movements upon this subject they traced 
their course by that ordinance of ’87. When 
they admitted new States they advertised them 
of this ordinance as a part of the legislation of. 
the country. They did so because they had 
traced the ordinance of ’87 throughout the his- 
tory of this country. Begin with the men of the 
Revolution, and go down for sixty entire years, 
and until the last scrap of that Territory comes 
into the Union in the form of the State of Wis- 
consin, everything was made to conform to the 
ordinance of ’87, excluding slavery from that 
vast extent of country. 

I omitted to mention in the right place that the 
Constitution of the United States was in process 
of being framed when that ordinance was made 
by the Congress of the Confederation; and one 
of the first acts of Congress itself, under the new 
Constitution itself, was to give force to that 
ordinance by putting power to carry it out into 
the hands of new officers under the Constitution, 
in the place of the old ones, who had been legis- 
lated out of existence by the change in the 
government from the Confederation to the Con- 
stitution. Not only so, but I believe Indiana 
once or twice, if not Ohio, petitioned the General 
Government for the privilege of suspending that 
provision and allowing them to have slaves. A 
report made by Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, him- 
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self a slaveholder, was directly against it, and 
the action was to refuse them the privilege of 
violating the ordinance of ’87. 

This period of history, which I have run over 
briefly, is, I presume, as familiar to most of this 
assembly as any other part of the history of our 
country. I suppose that few of my hearers are 
not as familiar with that part of history as I am, 
and I only mention it to recall your attention to 
it at this time. And-hence I ask how extraor- 
dinary a thing it is that a man who has occu- 
pied a position upon the floor of the Senate of 
the United States, who is now in his third term, 
and who looks to see the government of this 
whole country fall into his own hands, pretend- 
ing to give a truthful and accurate history of the 
slavery question in this country, should so en- 
tirely ignore the whole of that portion of our 
history—the most important of all. Is it not a 
most extraordinary spectacle, that a man should 
stand up and ask for any confidence in his state- 
ments, who sets out as he does with portions of 
history, calling upon the people to believe that it 
is a true and fair representation, when the lead- 
ing part and controlling feature of the whole 
history is carefully suppressed? 

But the mere leaving out is not the most re- 
markable feature of this most remarkable essay. 
His proposition is to establish that the leading 
men of the Revolution were for his great prin- 
ciple of non-intervention by the government in 
the question of slavery in the Territories; while 
history shows that they decided in the cases 
actually brought before them in exactly the con- 
trary way, and he knows it. Not only did they 
so decide at that time, but they stuck to it during 
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sixty years, through thick and thin, as long as 
there was one of the Revolutionary heroes upon 
the stage of political action. Through their 
whole course, from first to last, they clung to 
freedom. And now he asks the community to 
believe that the men of the Revolution were in 
favor of his great principle, when we have the 
naked history that they themselves dealt with 
this very subject-matter of his principle, and 
utterly repudiated his principle, acting upon a 
precisely contrary ground. It is asimpudent and 
absurd as if a prosecuting attorney should stand 
up before a jury, and ask them to convict A as 
the murderer of B, while B was walking alive 
before them. 

I say again, if Judge Douglas asserts that the 
men of the Revolution acted upon principles by 
which, to be consistent with themselves, they 
ought to have adopted his popular sovereignty, 
then, upon a consideration of his own argu- 
ment, he had a right to make you believe that 
they understood the principles of government, 
but misapplied them—that he has arisen to en- 
lighten the world as to the just application of this 
principle. He has a right to try to persuade you 
that he understands their principles better than 
they did, and therefore he will apply them now, 
not as they did, but as they ought to have done. 
He has a right to go before the community, and 
try to convince them of this; but he has no right 
to attempt to impose upon any one the belief that 
these men themselves approved of his great prin- 
ciple. There are two ways of establishing a 
proposition. One is by trying to demonstrate it 
upon reason, and the other is, to show that great 
men in former times have thought so and so, and 
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thus to pass it by the weight of pure authority. 
Now, if Judge Douglas will demonstrate some- 
how that this is popular sovereignty—the right 
of one man to make a slave of another, without 
any right in that other, or any one else, to object, 
—demonstrate it as Euclid demonstrated proposi- 
tions—there is no objection. But when he 
comes forward, seeking to carry a principle by 
bringing to it the authority of men who them- 
selves utterly repudiated that principle, I ask 
that he shall not be permitted to do it. 

I see, in the judge’s speech here, a short sen- 
tence in these words: “Our fathers, when they 
formed this government under which we live, 
understood this question just as well and even 
better than we do now.” That is true; I stick to 
that. I will stand by Judge Douglas in that to 
the bitter end. And now, Judge Douglas, come 
and stand by me, and truthfully show how they 
acted, understanding it better than we do. All I 
ask of you, Judge Douglas, is to stick to the 
proposition that the men of the Revolution un- 
derstood this subject better than we do now, and 
with that better understanding they acted better 
than you are trying to act now. 

I wish to say something now in regard to the 
Dred Scott decision, as dealt with by Judge 
Douglas. In that “memorable debate” between 
Judge Douglas and myself, last year, the judge 
thought fit to commence a process of catechizing 
me, and at Freeport I answered his questions, 
and propounded some to him. Among others 
propounded to him was one that I have here 
now. The substance, as I remember it, is: “Can 
the people of a United States Territory, under 
the Dred Scott decision, in any lawful way, 
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against the wish of any citizen of the United 
States, exclude slavery from its limits, prior to 
the formation of a State constitution?’ He an- 
swered that they could lawfully exclude slavery 
from the United States Territories, notwith- 
standing the Dred Scott decision. There was 
something about that answer that has probably 
been a trouble to the judge ever since. 

The Dred Scott decision expressly gives every 
citizen of the United States a right to carry his 
slaves into the United States Territories. And 
now there was some inconsistency in saying that 
the decision was right, and saying, too, that the 
people of the Territory could lawfully drive 
slavery out again. When all the trash, the 
words, the collateral matter, was cleared away 
from it,—all the chaff was fanned out of it,—it 
was a bare absurdity: no less than that a thing 
may be lawfully driven away from where it has 
a lawful right to be. Clear it of all the verbiage, 
and that is the naked truth of his proposition— 
that a thing may be lawfully driven from the 
place where it has a lawful right to stay. Well, 
it was because the judge couldn’t help seeing this 
that he has had so much trouble with it; and 
what I want to ask your especial attention to, 
just now, is to remind you, if you have not 
noticed the fact, that the judge does not any 
longer say that the people can exclude slavery. 
He does not say so in the copyright essay; he 
did not say so in the speech that he made here; 
and, so far as I know, since his reélection to the 
Senate, he has never said, as he did at Freeport, 
that the people of the Territories can exclude 
slavery. He desires that you, who wish the 
Territories to remain free, should believe that he 
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stands by that position, but he does not say it 
himself. He escapes, to some extent, the absurd 
position I have stated by changing his language 
entirely. What he says now is something dif- 
ferent in language, and we will consider whether 
it is not different in sense too. It is now that 
the Dred Scott decision, or rather the Constitu- 
tion under that decision, does not carry slavery 
into the Territories beyond the power of the 
people of the Territories to control it as other 
property. He does not say the people can drive 
it out, but they can control it as other property. 
The language is different; we should consider 
whether the sense is different. Driving a horse 
out of this lot is too plain a proposition to be 
mistaken about it; it is putting him on the other 
side of the fence. Or it might be a sort of ex- 
clusion of him from the lot if you were to kill 
him and let the worms devour him; but neither 
of these things is the same as “controlling him as 
other property.” That would be to feed him, to 
pamper him, to ride him, to use and abuse him, 
to make the most money out of him, “as other 
property ;” but, please you, what do the men who 
are in favor of slavery want more than this? 
What do they really want, other than that 
slavery, being in the Territories, shall be con- 
trolled as other property? 

If they want anything else, I do not compre- 
hend it. I ask your attention to this, first, for the 
purpose of pointing out the change of ground 
the judge has made; and, in the second place, 
the importance of the change—that that change 
is not such as to give you gentlemen who want 
his popular sovereignty the power to exclude 
the institution or drive it out at all. I know the 
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judge sometimes squints at the argument that in 
controlling it as other property by unfriendly 
legislation they may control it to death, as you 
might in the case of a horse, perhaps, feed him 
so lightly and ride him so much that he would 
die. But when you come to legislative control, 
there is something more to be attended to. I 
have no doubt, myself, that if the Territories 
should undertake to control slave property as 
other property—that is, control it in such a way 
that it would be the most valuable as property, 
and make it bear its just proportion in the way of 
burdens as property,—really deal with it as 
property,—the Supreme Court of the United 
States will say, “God speed you, and amen.” 
But I undertake to give the opinion, at least, that 
if the Territories attempt by any direct legisla- 
tion to drive the man with his slave out of the 
Territory, or to decide that his slave is free be- 
cause of his being taken in there, or to tax him 
to such an extent that he cannot keep him there, 
the Supreme Court will unhesitatingly decide all 
such legislation unconstitutional, as long as that 
Supreme Court is constructed as the Dred Scott 
Supreme Court is. The first two things they 
have already decided, except that there is a little 
quibble among lawyers between the words dicta 
and decision. They have already decided that a 
negro cannot be made free by territorial legisla- 
tion. 

What is that Dred Scott decision? Judge 
Douglas labors to show that it is one thing, while 
I think it is altogether different. It ts a long 
opinion, but it is all embodied in this short state- 
ment: “The Constitution of the United States 
forbids Congress to deprive a man of his property 
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without due process of law; the right of property 
in slaves is distinctly and expressly affirmed in 
that Constitution; therefore if Congress shall 
undertake to say that a man’s slave is no longer 
his slave when he crosses a certain line into a 
Territory, that is depriving him of his property 
without due process of law, and is unconstitu- 
tional.” There is the whole Dred Scott decision. 
They add that if Congress cannot do so itself, 
Congress cannot confer any power to do so, and 
hence any effort by the territorial legislature to 
do either of these things is absolutely decided 
against. It is a foregone conclusion by that 
court. 

Now, as to this indirect mode by “unfriendly 
legislation,” all lawyers here will readily under- 
stand that such a proposition cannot be tolerated 
for a moment, because a legislature cannot in- 
directly do that which it cannot accomplish 
directly. Then I say any legislation to control 
this property, as property, for its benefit as 
property, would be hailed by this Dred Scott Su- 
preme Court, and fully sustained; but any legis- 
lation driving slave property out, or destroying 
it as property, directly or indirectly, will most 
assuredly by that court be held unconstitutional. 

Judge Douglas says that if the Constitution 
carries slavery into the Territories, beyond the 
power of the people of the Territories to control 
it as other property, then it follows logically that 
every one who swears to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States must give that support 
to that property which it needs. And if the Con- 
stitution carries slavery into the Territories be- 
yond the power of the people to control it as 
other property, then it also carries it into the 
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States, because the Constitution is the supreme 
law of the land. Now, gentlemen, if it were not 
for my excessive modesty I would say that I told 
that very thing to Judge Douglas quite a year 
ago. This argument is here in print, and if it 
were not for my modesty, as I said, I might call 
your attention to it. If you read it, you will find 
that I not only made that argument, but made it 
better than he has made it since. 

There is, however, this difference. I say now, 
and said then, there is no sort of question that 
the Supreme Court has decided that it is the 
right of the slaveholder to take his slave and 
hold him in the Territory; and, saying this, 
Judge Douglas himself admits the conclusion. 
He says if that is so, this consequence will fol- 
low; and because this consequence would follow, 
his argument is, the decision cannot therefore be 
that way—‘that would spoil my popular sov- 
ereignty, and it cannot be possible that this great 
principle has been squelched out in this extraor- 
dinary way. It might be, if it were not for the 
extraordinary consequences of spoiling my hum- 
bug.” 

Another feature of the Judge’s argument 
about the Dred Scott case is an effort to show 
that that decision deals altogether in declara- 
tions of negatives; that the Constitution does not 
affirm anything as expounded by the Dred Scott 
decision, but it only declares a want of power, a 
total absence of power, in reference to the Ter- 
ritories. It seems to be his purpose to make the 
whoie of that decision to result in a mere nega- 
tive declaration of a want of power in Congress 
to do anything in relation to this matter in the 
Territories. I know the opinion of the judges 
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states that there is a total absence of power; but 
that is, unfortunately, not all it states; for the 
judges add that the right of property in a slave is 
distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitu- 
tion. It does not stop at saying that the right 
of property in a slave is recognized in the Con- 
stitution, is declared to exist somewhere in the 
Constitution, but says it is affirmed in the Con- 
stitution. Its language is equivalent to saying 
that it is embodied and so woven into that in- 
strument that it cannot be detached without 
breaking the Constitution itself,—in a word, it is 
a part of the Constitution. 

Douglas is singularly unfortunate in his effort 
to make out that decision to be altogether nega- 
tive, when the express language at the vital part 
is that this is distinctly affirmed in the Constitu- 
tion. IJ think myself, and I repeat it here, that 
this decision does not merely carry slavery into 
the Territories, but by its logical conclusion it 
carries it into the States in which we live. One 
provision of that Constitution is, that it shall be 
the supreme law of the land,—I do not quote 
the language,—any constitution or law of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. This 
Dred Scott decision says that the right of prop- 
erty in a slave is affirmed in that Constitution 
which is the supreme law of the land, any State 
constitution or law notwithstanding. Then I 
say that to destroy a thing which is distinctly 
affirmed and supported by the supreme law of 
the land, even by a State constitution or law, is 
a violation of that supreme law, and there is no 
escape from it. In my judgment there is no 
avoiding that result, save that the American peo- 
ple shall see that State constitutions are better 
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construed than our Constitution is construed in 
that decision. They must take care that it is 
more faithfully and truly carried out than it is 
there expounded. 

I must hasten to a conclusion. Near the be- 
ginning of my remarks I said that this insidious 
Douglas popular sovereignty is the measure that 
now threatens the purpose of the Republican 
party to prevent slavery from being nationalized 
in the United States. I propose to ask your at- 
tention for a little while to some propositions in 
affrmance of that statement. Take it just as it 
stands, and apply it as a principle; extend and 
apply that principle elsewhere, and consider 
where it will lead you. I now put this proposi- 
tion, that Judge Douglas’s popular sovereignty 
applied will reopen the African slave-trade; and 
I will demonstrate it by any variety of ways in 
which you can turn the subject or look at it. 

The judge says that the people of the Ter- 
ritories have the right, by his principle, to have 
slaves if they want them. Then I say that the 
people in Georgia have the right to buy slaves in 
Africa if they want them, and I defy any man on 
earth to show any distinction between the two 
things—to show that the one is either more 
wicked or more unlawful; to show, on original 
principles, that one is better or worse than the 
other; or to show by the Constitution that one 
differs a whit from the other. He will tell me, 
doubtless, that there is no constitutional pro- 
vision against people taking slaves into the new 
Territories, and I tell him that there is equally 
no constitutional provision against buying slaves 
in Africa. He will tell you that a people in the 
exercise of popular sovereignty ought to do as 
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they please about that thing, and have slaves if 
they want them; and I tell you that the people 
of Georgia are as much entitled to popular 
sovereignty, and to buy slaves in Africa, if they 
want them, as the people of a Territory are to 
have slaves if they want them. I ask any man, 
dealing honestly with himself, to point out a 
distinction. 

I have recently seen a letter of Judge Doug- 
las’s, in which, without stating that to be the 
object, he doubtless endeavors to make a dis- 
tinction between the two. He says he is unal- 
terably opposed to the repeal of the.laws against 
the African slave-trade. And why? He then 
seeks to give a reason that would not apply to his 
popular sovereignty in the Territories. What is 
that reason? “The abolition of the African 
slave-trade is a compromise of the Constitution.” 
I deny it. There is no truth in the proposition 
that the abolition of the African slave-trade is a 
compromise of the Constitution. No man can 
put his finger on anything in the Constitution, or 
on the line of history, which shows it. It is a 
mere barren assertion, made simply for the pur- 
pose of getting up a distinction between the re- 
vival of the African slave-trade and his “great 
principle.” 

At the time the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted it was expected that the 
slave-trade would be abolished. I should assert, 
and insist upon that, if Judge Douglas denied it. 
But I know that it was equally expected that 
slavery would be excluded from the Territories, 
and I can show by history that in regard to these 
two things public opinion was exactly alike, 
while in regard to positive action, there was 
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more done in the ordinance of ’87 to resist the 
spread of slavery than was ever done to abolish 
the foreign slave-trade. Lest I be misunder- 
stood, I say again that at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, public expectation was 
that the slave-trade would be abolished, but no 
more so than that the spread of slavery in the 
Territories should be restrained. They stand 
alike, except that in the ordinance of ’87 there 
was a mark left by public opinion, showing that 
it was more committed against the spread of 
slavery in the Territories than against the foreign 
slave-trade. 

Compromise! What word of compromise 
was there about it? Why, the public sense was 
then in favor of the abolition of the slave-trade; 
but there was at the time a very great com- 
mercial interest involved in it, and extensive 
capital in that branch of trade. There were 
doubtless the incipient stages of improvement in 
the South in the way of farming, dependent on 
the slave-trade, and they made a proposition to 
Congress to abolish the trade after allowing it 
twenty years, a sufficient time for the capital and 
commerce engaged in it to be transferred to 
other channels. They made no provision that it 
should be abolished in twenty years; I do not 
doubt that they expected it would be; but they 
made no bargain about it. The public sentiment 
left no doubt in the minds of any that it would be 
done away. I repeat, there is nothing in the 
history of those times in favor of that matter 
being a compromise of the Constitution. It was 
the public expectation at the time, manifested in 
a thousand ways, that the spread of slavery 
should also be restricted. 
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Then I say if this principle is established, that 
there is no wrong in slavery, and whoever wants 
it has a right to have it; that it is a matter of 
dollars and cents; a sort of question as to how 
they shall deal with brutes; that between us and 
the negro here there is no sort of question, but 
that at the South the question is between the 
negro and the crocodile; that it is a mere matter 
of policy; that there is a perfect right, according 
to interest, to do just as you please—when this is 
done, where this doctrine prevails, the miners 
and sappers will have formed public opinion for 
the slave-trade. They will be ready for Jeff 
Davis and Stephens, and other leaders of that 
company, to sound the bugle for the revival of 
the slave-trade, for the second Dred Scott de- 
cision, for the flood of slavery to be poured over 
the free States, while we shall be here tied down 
and helpless, and run over like sheep. 

It is to be a part and parcel of this same idea 
to say to men who want to adhere to the Demo- 
cratic party, who have always belonged to that 
party, and are only looking about for some ex- 
cuse to stick to it, but nevertheless hate slavery, 
that Douglas’s popular sovereignty is as good a 
way as any to oppose slavery. They allow them- 
selves to be persuaded easily, in accordance with 
their previous dispositions, into this belief, that 
it is about as gcod a way of opposing slavery as 
any, and we can do that without straining our 
old party ties or breaking up old political asso- 
ciations. We can do so without being called 
negro-worshipers. We can do that without 
being subjected to the gibes and sneers that are 
so readily thrown out in place of argument 
where no argument can be found. So let us 
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stick to this popular sovereignty—this insidious 
popular sovereignty. Now let me call your at- 
tention to one thing that has really happened, 
which shows this gradual and steady debauching 
of public opinion, this course of preparation for 
the revival of the slave-trade, for the territorial 
slave-code, and the new: Dred Scott decision that 
is to carry slavery into the free States. Did you 
ever, five years ago, hear of anybody in the 
world saying that the negro had no share in the 
Declaration of National Independence; that it 
did not mean negroes at all, and when “all men” 
were spoken of negroes were not included? 

I am satisfied that five years ago that proposi- 
tion was not put upon paper by any living being 
anywhere. I have been unable at any time to 
find a man in an audience who would declare 
that he had ever known of anybody saying so 
five years ago. But last year there was not a 
“Douglas popular sovereignty” man in Illinois 
who did not say it. Is there one in Ohio but 
declares his firm belief that the Declaration of 
Independence did not mean negroes at all? I 
do not know how this is; I have not been here 
much; but I presume you are very much alike 
everywhere. Then I suppose that all now ex- 
press the belief that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence never did mean negroes. I call upon one 
of them to say that he said it five years ago. 

If you think that now, and did not think it 
then, the next thing that strikes me is to remark 
that there has been a change wrought in you, 
and a very significant change it is, being no less 
than changing the negro, in your estimation, 
from the rank of a man to that of a brute. They 
are taking him down, and placing him, when 
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spoken of, among reptiles and crocodiles, as 
Judge Douglas himself expresses it.* 

Is not this change wrought in your minds a 
very important change? Public opinion in this 
country is everything. In a nation like ours this 
popular sovereignty and squatter sovereignty 
have already wrought a change in the public 
mind to the extent I have stated. There is no 
man in this crowd who can contradict it. 

Now, if you are opposed to slavery honestly, 
as much as anybody, I ask you to note that fact, 
and the like of which is to follow, to be plastered 
on, layer after layer, until very soon you are pre- 
pared to deal with the negro everywhere as with 
the brute. If public sentiment has not been de- 
bauched already to this point, a new turn of the 
screw in that direction is all that is wanting ; and 
this is constantly being done by the teachers of 
this insidious popular sovereignty. You need 
but one or two turns further until your minds, 
now ripening under these teachings, will be 
ready for all these things, and you will receive 
and support, or submit to, the slave-trade re- 
vived with all its horrors, a slave code enforced 
in our Territories, and a new Dred Scott decision 
to bring slavery up into the very heart of the 
free North. This, I must say, is but carrying 
out those words prophetically spoken by Mr. 
Clay many, many years ago,—lI believe more 
than thirty years,—when he told an audience 


* On his Southern tour late in 1858, Senator Douglas 
said that on the sugar plantations of Louisiana it was 
not “a question between the white man and the negro, 
but between the negro and the crocodile.” Between the 
negro and the crocodile, he said, he took the side of 
the negro; but between the negro and the white man, 
he would go for the white man. 
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that if they would repress all tendencies to 
liberty and ultimate emancipation, they must go 
back to the era of our independence and muzzle 
the cannon which thundered its annual joyous 
return on the Fourth of July; they must blow 
out the moral lights around us; they must pene- 
trate the human soul, and eradicate the love of 
liberty; but until they did these things, and 
others eloquently enumerated by him, they could 
not repress all tendencies to ultimate emancipa- 
tion. 

I ask attention to the fact that in a preéminent 
degree these popular sovereigns are at this 
work: blowing out the moral lights around us; 
teaching that the negro is no longer a man, but a 
brute; that the Declaration has nothing to do 
with him; that he ranks with the crocodile and 
the reptile; that man, with body and soul, is a 
matter of dollars and cents. I suggest to this 
portion of the Ohio Republicans, or Democrats, 
if there be any present, the serious consideration 
of this fact, that there is now going on among 
you a steady process of debauching public 
opinion on this subject. With this, my friends, 
I bid you adieu. 


“A Shot over the Line.” 


An AbDpDRESS TO KENTUCKIANS ON DOUGLAS’S 
FALLACIES, DELIVERED AT CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1859. } 


My Fellow-citizens of the State of Ohio: This 
is the first time in my life that I have appeared 
before an audience in so great a city as this. I 
therefore—though I am no longer a young man 
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—make this appearance under some degree of 
embarrassment. But I have found that when 
one is embarrassed, usually the shortest way to 
get through with it is to quit talking or thinking 
about it, and go at something else. 

I understand that you have had recently with 
you my very distinguished friend, Judge Doug- 
las, of Illinois, and I understand, without having 
had an opportunity (not greatly sought, to be 
sure) of seeing a report of the speech that he 
made here, that he did me the honor to mention 
my humble name. I suppose that he did so for 
the purpose of making some objection to some 
sentiment at some time expressed by me. I 
should expect, it is true, that Judge Douglas had 
reminded you, or informed you, if you had never 
before heard it, that I had once in my life de- 
clared it is my opinion that this government can- 
not “endure permanently half slave and half 
free; that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand,” and, as I had expressed it, I did not ex- 
pect the house to fall; that I did not expect the 
Union to be dissolved, but that I did expect it 
would cease to be divided; that it would become 
all one thing or all the other; that either the op- 
position of slavery will arrest the further spread 
of it, and place it where the public mind would 
rest in the belief that it was in the course of 
ultimate extinction, or the friends of slavery will 
push it forward until it becomes alike lawful in 
all the States, old or new, free as well as slave. 
I did, fifteen months ago, express that opinion, 
and upon many occasions Judge Douglas has 
denounced it, and has greatly, intentionally or 
unintentionally, misrepresented my purpose in 
the expression of that opinion. 
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I presume, without having seen a report of 
his speech, that he did so here. I presume that 
he alluded also to that opinion in different 
language, having been expressed at a subsequent 
time by Governor Seward, of New York, and 
that he took the two in a lump and denounced 
them; that he tried to point out that there was 
something couched in this opinion which led to 
the making of an entire uniformity of the local 
institutions of the various States of the Union, 
in utter disregard of the different States, which 
in their nature would seem to require a variety 
of institutions, and a variety of laws conforming 
to the differences in the nature of the different 
States. 

Not only so; I presume he insisted that this 
was a declaration of war between the free and 
slave States—that it was the sounding to the on- 
set of continual war between the different States, 
the slave and free States. 

This charge, in this form, was made by Judge 
Douglas on, I believe, the oth of July, 1858, in 
Chicago, in my hearing. On the next evening, I 
made some reply to it. I informed him that 
many of the inferences he drew from that ex- 
pression of mine were altogether foreign to any 
purpose entertained by me, and in so far as he 
should ascribe these inferences to me, as my pur- 
pose, he was entirely mistaken; and in so far as 
he might argue that whatever might be my pur- 
pose, actions, conforming to my views, would 
lead to these results, he might argue and es- 
tablish if he could; but, so far as purposes were 
concerned, he was totally mistaken as to me. 

When I made that reply to him, I told him, on 
the question of declaring war between the dif- 
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ferent States of the Union, that I had not said I 
did not expect any peace upon this question until 
slavery was exterminated; that I had only said 
I expected peace when that institution was put 
where the public mind should rest in the belief 
that it was in course of ultimate extinction; that 
I believed, from the organization of our govern- 
ment until a very recent period of time, the in- 
stitution had been placed and continued upon 
such a basis; that we had had comparative peace 
upon that question through a portion of that 
period of time, only because the public mind 
rested in that belief in regard to it, and that when 
we returned to that position in relation to that 
matter, I supposed we should again have peace 
as we previously had. I assured him, as I now 
assure you, that I neither then had, nor have, nor 
ever had, any purpose in any way of interfering 
with the institution of slavery where it exists. 
I believe we have no power, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or rather under the 
form of government under which we live, to 
interfere with the institution of slavery, or any 
other of the institutions of our sister States, be 
they free or slave States. I declared then, and 
I now re-declare, that I have as little inclination 
to interfere with the institution of slavery where 
it now exists, through the instrumentality of the 
General Government, or any other instrumental- 
ity, as I believe we have no power to do so. I 
accidentally used this expression: I had no pur- 
pose of entering into the slave States to disturb 
the institution of slavery. So, upon the first oc- 
casion that Judge Douglas got an opportunity to 
reply to me, he passed by the whole body of what 
I had said upon that subject, and seized upon the 
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particular expression of mine, that I had no pur- 
pose of entering into the slave States to disturb 
the institution of slavery. “Oh, no,” said he; 
“he [Lincoln] won't enter into the slave States to 
disturb the institution of slavery; he is too 
prudent a man to do such a thing as that; he 
only means that he will go on to the line between 
the free and slave States, and shoot over at them. 
This is all he means to do. He means to do 
them all the harm he can, to disturb them all he 
can, in such a way as to keep his own hide in 
perfect safety.” 

Well, now, I did not think, at that tinie, that 
that was either a very dignified or very logical 
argument; but so it was, and J had to get along 
with it as well as I could. 

It has occurred to me here to-night that if I 
ever do shoot over the line at the people on the 
other side of the line, into a slave State, and 
propose to do so keeping my skin safe, that I 
have now about the best chance I shall ever have. 
I should not wonder if there are some Kentuck- 
ians about this audience; we are close to Ken- 
tucky ; and whether that be so or not, we are on 
elevated ground, and by speaking distinctly I 
should not wonder if some of the Kentuckians 
would hear me on the other side of the river. 
For that reason 1 propose to address a portion 
of what I have to say to the Kentuckians. 

I say, then, in the first place, to the Ken- 
tuckians, that I am what they call, as I under- 
stand it, a “Black Republican.” I think slavery 
is wrong, morally and politically. I desire that 
it should be no further spread in these United 
States, and I should not object if it should 
gradually terminate in the whole Union. While 
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I say this for myself, I say to you Kentuckians 
that I understand you differ radically with me 
upon this proposition ; that you believe slavery is 
a good thing; that slavery is right; that it ought 
to be extended and perpetuated in this Union. 
Now, there being this broad difference between 
us, I do not pretend, in addressing myself to you 
Kentuckians, to attempt proselyting you; that 
would be a vain effort. I do not enter upon it. 
I only propose to try to show you that you ought 
to nominate for the next presidency, at Charles- 
ton, my distinguished friend, Judge Douglas. 
In all that there is no real difference between you 
and him; I understand he is as sincerely for you, 
and more wisely for you, than you are for your- 
selves. I will try to demonstrate that proposi- 
tion. Understand now, I say that I believe he is 
as sincerely for you, and more wisely for you, 
than you are for yourselves. 

What do you want more than anything else 
to make successful your views of slavery—to 
advance the outspread of it, and to secure and 
perpetuate the nationality of it? What do you 
want more than anything else? What is needed 
absolutely? What is indispensable to you? 
Why, if I may be allowed to answer the question, 
it is to retain a hold upon the North—it is to re- 
tain support and strength from the free States. 
If you can get this support and strength from 
the free States, you can succeed. If you do not 
get this support and this strength from the free 
States, you are in the minority, and you are 
beaten at once. 

If that proposition be admitted,—and it is un- 
deniable——then the next thing I say to you is, 
that Douglas of all the men in this nation is the 
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only man that affords you any hold upon the 
free States; that no other man can give you any 
strength in the free States. This being so, if 
you doubt the other branch of the proposition, 
whether he is for you,—whether he is really for 
you, as I have expressed it,—I propose asking 
your attention for a while to a few facts. 

The issue between you and me, understand, is 
that I think slavery is wrong, and ought not to 
be outspread, and you think it is right, and ought 
to be extended and perpetuated. I now proceed 
to try to show to you that Douglas is as sincerely 
for you, and more wisely for you, than you are 
for yourselves. 

In the first place, we know that in a govern- 
ment like this,a government of the people, where 
the voice of all the men of the country, sub- 
stantially, enters into the administration of the 
government, what lies at the bottom of all of it 
is public opinion. I lay down the proposition 
that Judge Douglas is not only the man that 
promises you in advance a hold upon the North, 
and support in the North, but that he constantly 
- molds public opinion to your ends; that in every 
` possible way he can, he molds the public opinion 
of the North to your ends; and if there are a few 
things in which he seems to be against you,—a 
few things which he says that appear to be 
against you, and a few that he forbears to say 
which you would like to have him say,—you 
ought to remember that the saying of the one, 
or the forbearing to say the other, would lose his 
hold upon the North, and, by consequence, would 
lose his capacity to serve you. 

Upon this subject of molding public opinion, 
I call your attention to the fact—for a well- 
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established fact it is—that the judge never says 
your institution of slavery is wrong: he never 
says it is right, to be sure, but he never says it is 
wrong. There is not a public man in the United 
States, I believe, with the exception of Senator 
Douglas, who has not, at some time in his life, 
declared his opinion whether the thing is right 
or wrong; but Senator Douglas never declares 
itis wrong. He leaves himself at perfect liberty 
to do all in your favor which he would be hin- 
dered from doing if he were to declare the thing 
to be wrong. On the contrary, he takes all the 
chances that he has for inveigling the sentiment 
of the North, opposed to slavery, into your sup- 
port, by never saying it is right. This you ought 
to set down to his credit. You ought to give 
him full credit for this much, little though it be 
in comparison to the whole which he does for 
you. 

Some other things I will ask your attention to. 
He said upon the floor of the United States 
Senate, and he has repeated it, as I understand, 
a great many times, that he does not care 
whether slavery is “voted up or voted down.” 
This again shows you, or ought to show you, if 
you would reason upon it, that he does not be- 
lieve it to be wrong; for a man may say, when he 
sees nothing wrong in a thing, that he does not 
care whether it be voted up or voted down; but 
no man can logically say that he cares not 
whether a thing goes up or goes down which ap- 
pears to him to be wrong. You therefore have 
a demonstration in this, that to Judge Douglas’s 
mind your favorite institution, which you desire 
to have spread out and made perpetual, is no 
wrong. 
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Another thing he tells you, in a speech made at 
Memphis, in Tennessee, shortly after the canvass 
in Illinois, last year. He there distinctly told the 
people that there was a “line drawn by the Al- 
mighty across this continent, on the one side of 
which the soil must always be cultivated by 
slaves ;” that he did not pretend to know exactly 
where that line was, but that there was such a 
line. I want to ask your attention to that prop- 
osition again—that there is one portion of this 
continent where the Almighty has designed the 
soil shall always be cultivated by slaves; that its 
being cultivated by slaves at that place is right; 
that it has the direct sympathy and authority of 
the Almighty. Whenever you can get these 
Northern audiences to adopt the opinion that 
slavery is right on-the other side of the Ohio; 
whenever you can get them, in pursuance of 
Douglas’s views, to adopt that sentiment, they 
will very readily make the other argument, which 
is perfectly logical, that that which is right on 
that side of the Ohio cannot be wrong on this, 
and that if you have that property on that side of 
the Ohio, under the seal and stamp of the Al- 
mighty, when by any means it escapes over here, 
it is wrong to have constitutions and laws “to 
devil” you about it. So Douglas is molding the 
public opinion of the North, first to say that the 
thing is right in your State over the Ohio River, 
- and hence to say that that which is right there is 
not wrong here, and that all laws and constitu- 
tions here, recognizing it as being wrong, are 
themselves wrong, and ought to be repealed and 
abrogated. He will tell you, men of Ohio, that 
if you choose here to have laws against slavery, 
it is in conformity to the idea that your climate 
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is not suited to it; that your climate is not suited 
to slave labor, and therefore you have constitu- 
tions and laws against it. 

Let: us attend to that argument for a little 
while, and see if it be sound. You do not raise 
sugar-cane (except the new-fashioned sugar- 
cane, and you won't raise that long), but they do 
raise it in Louisiana. You don’t raise it in Ohio 
because you can’t raise it profitably, because the 
climate don’t suit it. They do raise it in Loui- 
siana because there it is profitable. Now Douglas 
will tell you that is precisely the slavery ques- 
tion: that they do have slaves there because they 
are profitable, and you don’t have them here be- 
cause they are not profitable. If that is so, then 
it leads to dealing with the one precisely as with 
tne other. Is there, then, anything in the con- 
stitution or laws of Ohio against raising sugar- 
cane? Have you found it necessary to put any 
such provision in your law? Surely not! No 
man desires to raise sugar-cane in Ohio; but if 
any man did desire to do so, you would say it 
was a tyrannical law that forbids his doing so; 
and whenever you shall agree with Douglas, 
whenever your minds are brought to adopt his 
argument, as surely you will have reached the 
conclusion that although slavery is not profitable 
in Ohio, if any man want it, it is wrong to him 
not to let him have it. 

In this matter Judge Douglas is preparing the 
public mind for you of Kentucky, to make per- 
petual that good thing in your estimation, about 
which you and I differ. 

In this connection let me ask your attention 
to another thing. I believe it is safe to assert 
that, five years ago, no living man had expressed 
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the opinion that the negro had no share in the 
Declaration of Independence. Let me state that 
again: Five years ago no living man had ex- 
pressed the opinion that the negro had no share 
in the Declaration of Independence. If there is 
in this large audience any man who ever knew of 
that opinion being put upon paper as much as 
five years ago, I will be obliged to him now, or 
as a subsequent time, to show it. 

If that be true, I wish you then to note the 
next fact—that within the space of five years 
Senator Douglas, in the argument of this ques- 
tion, has got his entire party, so far as I know, 
without exception, to join in saying that the 
negro has no share in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence If there be now in all these United 
States one Douglas man that does not say this, 
I have been unable upon any occasion to scare 
him up. Now, if none of you said this five years 
ago, and all of you say it now, that is a matter 
that you Kentuckians ought to note. That is a 
vast change in the Northern public sentiment 
upon that question. 

Of what tendency is that change? The tend- 
ency of that change is to bring the public mind 
to the conclusion that when men are spoken of, 
the negro is not meant; that when negroes are 
spoken of, brutes alone are contemplated. That 
change in public sentiment has already degraded 
the black man, in the estimation of Douglas and 
his followers, from the condition of a man of 
some sort, and assigned him to the condition of a 
brute. Now you Kentuckians ought to give 
Douglas credit for this. That is the largest 
possible stride that can be made in regard to the 
perpetuation of your good thing of slavery. 
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In Kentucky, perhaps,—in many of the slave 
States certainly,—you are trying to establish the 
rightfulness of slavery by reference to the Bible. 
You are trying to show that slavery existed in 
the Bible times by divine ordinance. Now 
Douglas is wiser than you for your own benefit, 
upon that subject. Douglas knows that when- 
ever you establish that slavery was right by the 
Bible, it will occur that that slavery was the 
slavery of the white man,—of men without ref- 
erence to color,—and he knows very well that 
you may entertain that idea in Kentucky as much 
as you please, but you will never win any North- 
ern support upon it. He makes a wiser argu- 
ment for you; he makes the argument that the 
slavery of the black man, the slavery of the man 
who has a skin of a different color from your 
own, is right. He thereby brings to your sup- 
port Northern voters who could not for a mo- 
ment be brought by your own argument of the 
Bible-right of slavery. Will you not give him 
credit for that? Will you not say that in this 
matter he is more wisely for you than you are 
for yourselves ? 

Now, having established with his entire party 
this doctrine,—having been entirely successful in 
that branch of his efforts in your behalf,—he is 
ready for another. 

At this same meeting a Memphis, he declared 
that in all contests between the negro and the 
white man, he was for the white man, but that in 
all questions between the negro and the crocodile 
he was for the negro. He did not make that 
declaration accidentally at Memphis. He made 
it a great many times in the canvass in Illinois 
last year (though I don’t know that it was re- 
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ported in any of his speeches there; but he fre- 
quently made it). I believe he repeated it at 
Columbus, and I should not wonder if he re- 
peated it here. It is, then, a deliberate way of 
expressing himself upon that subject. It is a 
matter of mature deliberation with him thus to 
express himself upon that point of his case. It 
therefore requires some deliberate attention. 

The first inference seems to be that if you do 
not enslave the negro you are wronging the 
white man in some way or other; and that who- 
ever is opposed to the negro being enslaved is, 
in some way or other, against the white man. Is 
not that a falsehood? If there was a necessary 
conflict between the white man and the negro, I 
should be for the white man as much as Judge 
Douglas; but I say there is no such necessary 
conflict. I say that there is room enough for us 
all to be free, and that it not only does not wrong 
the white man that the negro should be free, but 
it positively wrongs the mass of the white men 
that the negro should be enslaved; that the mass 
of white men are really injured by the effects of 
slave-labor in the vicinity of the fields of their 
own labor. 

But I do not desire to dwell upon this branch 
of the question more than to say that this as- 
sumption of his is false, and I do hope that that 
fallacy will not long prevail in the minds of in- 
telligent white men. At all events, you ought to 
thank Judge Douglas for it. It is for your 
benefit it is made. 

The other branch of it is, that in a struggle be- 
tween the negro and the crocodile, he is for the 
negro. Well, I don’t know that there is any 
struggle between the negro and the crocodile, 
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either. I suppose that if a crocodile (or, as we 
old Ohio River boatman used to call them, alliga- 
tors) should come across a white man, he would 
kill him if he could, and so he would a negro. 
But what, at last, is this proposition? I believe 
that it is a sort of proposition in proportion, 
which may be stated thus: “As the negro is to 
the white man, so is the crocodile to the negro; 
and as the negro may rightfully treat the croco- 
dile as a beast or reptile, so the white man may 
rightfully treat the negro as a beast or reptile.” 
p~ is really the point of all that argument of 
is. 

Now, my brother Kentuckians, who believe in 
this, you ought to thank Judge Douglas for hav- 
ing put that in a much more taking way than any 
of yourselves have done. 

Again, Douglass great principle, “popular 
sovereignty,” as he calls it, gives you by natural 
consequence the revival of the slave-trade when- 
ever you want it. If you are disposed to ques- 
tion this, listen awhile, consider awhile, what I 
shall advance in support of that proposition. 

He says that it is the sacred right of the man 
who goes into the Territories to have slavery if 
he wants it. Grant that for argument’s sake. 
Is it not the sacred right of the man who don’t 
go there, equally to buy slaves in Africa, if he 
wants them? Can you point out the difference? 
The man who goes into the Territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska, or any other new Territory, with 
the sacred right of taking a slave there which 
belongs to him, would certainly have no more 
right to take one there than I would who own no 
slave, but who would desire to buy one and take 
him there. You will not say—you, the friends 
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of Judge Douglas—but that the man who does 
not own a slave, has an equal right to buy one 
and take him to the Territory as the other does? 

I say that Douglas’s popular sovereignty, es- 
tablishing his sacred right in the people, if you 
please, if carried to its logical conclusion, gives 
equally the sacred right to the people of the 
States or the Territories themselves to buy 
slaves, wherever they can buy them cheapest; 
and if any man can show a distinction, I should 
like to hear him try it. If any man can show 
how the people of Kansas have a better right to 
slaves because they want them, than the people. 
of Georgia have to buy them in Africa, I want 
him to do it. I think it cannot be done. If it is 
“popular sovereignty” for the people to have 
slaves because they. want them, it is popular 
sovereignty for them to buy them in Africa, 
because they desire to do so. 

I know that Douglas has recently made a little 
effort—not seeming to notice that he had a dif- 
ferent theory—has made an effort to get rid of 
that. He has written a letter, addressed to 
somebody, I believe, who resides in Iowa, declar- 
ing his opposition to the repeal of the laws that 
prohibit the African slave-trade. He bases his 
opposition to such repeal upon the ground that 
these laws are themselves one of the com- 
promises of the Constitution of the United 
States. Now it would be very interesting to see 
Judge Douglas, or any of his friends, turn to the 
Constitution of the United States and point out 
that compromise, to show where there is any 
compromise in the Constitution, or provision in 
the Constitution, expressed or implied, by which 
the administrators of that Constitution are under 
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any obligation to repeal the African siave-trade. 
I know, or at least I think I know, that the 
framers of that Constitution did expect that the 
African slave-trade would be abolished at the 
end of twenty years, to which time their prohibi- 
tion against its being abolished extended. I 
think there is abundant contemporaneous history 
to show that the framers of the Constitution 
expected it to be abolished. But while they so 
expected, they gave nothing for that expectation, 
and they put no provision in the Constitution re- 
quiring it should be so abolished. The migra- 
tion or importation of such persons as the States 
shall see fit to admit shall not be prohibited, but 
a certain tax might be levied upon such importa- 
tion. But what was to be done after that time? 
The Constitution is as silent about that as it is 
silent, personally, about myself. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in it about that subject—there is 
only the expectation of the framers of the Con- 
stitution that the slave-trade would be abolisheđ 
at the end of that time, and they expected it 
would be abolished, owing to public sentiment, 
before that time, and they put that provision in, 
in order that it should not be abolished before 
that time, for reasons which I suppose they 
thought to be sound ones, but which I will not 
now try to enumerate before you. 

But while they expected the slave-trade would 
be abolished at that time, they expected that the 
spread of slavery into the new Territories should 
also be restricted. It is as easy to prove that 
the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States expected that slavery should be prohibited 
from extending into the new Territories, as it is 
to prove that it was expected that the slave-trade 
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should be abolished. Both these things were ex- 
pected. One was no more expected than the 
other, and one was no more a compromise of the 
Constitution than the other. There was nothing 
said in the Constitution in regard to the spread 
of slavery into the Territories. I grant that, 
but there was something very important said 
about it by the same generation of men in the 
adoption of the old ordinance of ’87, through 
the influence of which you here in Ohio, our 
neighbors in Indiana, we in Illinois, our neigh- 
bors in Michigan and Wisconsin, are happy, 
prosperous, teeming millions of free men. That 
generation of men, though not to the full extent 
members of the convention that framed the Con- 
stitution, were to some extent members of that 
convention, holding seats at the same time in one 
body and the other, so that if there was any 
compromise on either of these subjects, the 
strong evidence is that that compromise was in 
favor of the restriction of slavery from the new 
Territories. 

But Douglas says that he is unalterably op- 
posed to the repeal of those laws; because, in his 
view, it is a compromise of the Constitution. 
You Kentuckians, no doubt, are somewhat of- 
fended with that! You ought not to be! You 
ought to be patient! You ought to know that 
if he said less than that, he would lose the power 
of “lugging” the Northern States to your sup- 
port. Really, what you would push him to do 
would take from him his entire power to serve 
you. And you ought to remember how long, by 
precedent, Judge Douglas holds himself obliged 
to stick by compromise. You ought to remember 
that by the time you yourselves think you are 
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ready to inaugurate measures for the revival of 
the African slave-trade, that sufficient time will 
have arrived, by precedent, for Judge Douglas to 
break through that compromise. He says now 
nothing more strong than he said in 1849 when 
he declared in favor of the Missouri Compromise 
—that precisely four years and a quarter after 
he declared that compromise to be a sacred 
thing, which “no ruthless hand would ever dare 
to touch,’ he, himself, brought forward the 
measure ruthlessly to destroy it. By a mere 
calculation of time it will only be four years 
more until he is ready to take back his profes- 
sion about the sacredness of the compromise 
abolishing the slave-trade. Precisely as soon as 
you are ready to have his services in that direc- 
tion, by fair calculation, you may be sure of hav- 
ing them. 

But you remember and set down to Judge 
Douglas’s debt, or discredit, that he, last year, 
said the people of Territories can, in spite of the 
Dred Scott decision, exclude your slaves from 
those Territories ; that he declared by “unfriendly 
legislation” the extension of your property into 
the new Territories may be cut off in the teeth of 
that decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

He assumed that position at Freeport, on the 
27th of August, 1858. He said that the people 
of the Territories can exclude slavery, in so 
many words. You ought, however, to bear in 
mind that he has never said it since. You may 
hunt in every speech that he has since made, and 
he has never used that expression once. He has 
never seemed to notice that he is stating his 
views differently from what he did then; but by 
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some sort of accident, he has always really stated 
it differently. He has always since then de- 
clared that “the Constitution does not carry 
slavery into the Territories of the United States 
beyond the power of the people legally to control 
it, as other property.” Now there is a difference 
in the language used upon that former occasion 
and in this latter day. There may or may not be 
a difference in the meaning, but it is worth while 
considering whether there is not also a difference 
in meaning. 

What is it to exclude? Why, it is to drive it 
out. It is in some way to put it out of the Ter- 
ritory. It is to force it across the line, or change 
its character, so that as property it is out of 
existence. But what is the controlling of it “as 
other property’? Is controlling it as other prop- 
erty the same thing as destroying it, or driving 
it away? I should think not. I should think the 
controlling of it as other property would be just 
about what you in Kentucky should want. I 
understand the controlling of property means the 
controlling of it for the benefit of the owner of 
it. While I have nc doubt the Supreme Court 
of the United States would say “God speed” to 
any of the territorial legislatures that should 
thus control slave property, they would sing 
quite a different tune if by the pretense of con- 
trolling it they were to undertake to pass laws 
which virtually excluded it, and that upon a very 
well known principle to all lawyers, that what a 
legislature cannot directly do, it cannot do by 
indirection; that as the legislature has not the 
power to drive slaves out, they have no power 
by indirection, by tax, or by imposing burdens 
in any way on that property, to effect the same 
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end, and that any attempt to do so would be held 
by the Dred Scott court unconstitutional. 

Douglas is not willing to stand by his first 
proposition that they can exclude it, because we 
have seen that that proposition amounts to noth- 
ing more nor less than the naked absurdity that 
you may lawfully drive out that which has a law- 
ful right to remain. He admitted at first that 
the slave might be lawfully taken into the Terri- 
tories under the Constitution of the United 
States, and yet asserted that he might be lawfully 
driven out. That being the proposition, it is the 
absurdity I have stated. He is not willing to 
stand in the face of that direct, naked, and 
impudent absurdity; he has, therefore, modi- 
fied his language into that of being “controlled 
as other property.” k 

The Kentuckians don’t like this in Douglas! 
T will tell you where it will go. He now swears 
by the court. He was once a leading man in 
Illinois to break down a court because it had 
made a decision he did not like.* But he now 
not only swears by the court, the courts having 
got to working for you, but he denounces all men 
that do not swear by the courts as unpatriotic, 
as bad citizens. When one of these acts of un- 
friendly legislation shall impose such heavy bur- 
dens as to, in effect, destroy property in slaves in 
a Territory, and show plainly enough that there 
can be no mistake in the purpose of the legis- 
lature to make them so burdensome, this same 
Supreme Court will decide that law to be un- 
constitutional, and he will be ready to say for 
your benefit, “I swear by the court; I give it up”; 
and while that is going on he has been getting all 

* See page 149, volume one of present edition. 
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his men to swear by the courts, and to give it up 
with him. In this again he serves you faithfully, 
and, as I say, more wisely than you serve your- 
selves. 

Again, I have alluded in the beginning of 
these remarks to the fact that Judge Douglas has 
made great complaint of my having expressed 
the opinion that this government “cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free.” He has 
complained of Seward for using different lan- 
guage, and declaring that there is an “irrepres- 
sible conflict” between the principles of free and 
slave labor. [A voice: “He says it is not original 
with Seward. That is original with Lincoln.” | 
I will attend to that immediately, sir. Since that 
time, Hickman, of Pennsylvania, expressed the 
same sentiment. He has never denounced Mr. 
Hickman. Why? There is a little chance, not- 
withstanding that opinion in the mouth of Hick- 
man, that he may yet be a Douglas man. That 
is the difference. It is not unpatriotic to hold 
that opinion, if a man is a Douglas man. 

But neither I, nor Seward, nor Hickman is 
entitled to the enviable or unenviable distinction 
of having first expressed that idea. That same 
idea was expressed by the Richmond Enquirer 
in Virginia, in 1856, quite two years before it 
was expressed by the first of us. And while 
Douglas was pluming himself that in his conflict 
with my humble self, last year, he had 
“squelched out” that fatal heresy, as he delighted 
to call it, and had suggested that if he only had 
had a chance to be in New York and meet 
Seward he would have “‘squelched” it there also, 
it never occurred to him to breathe a word 
against Pryor. I don’t think that you can dis- 
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cover that Douglas ever talked of going to Vir- 
ginia to “squelch” out that idea there. No. 
More than that. That same Roger A. Pryor 
was brought to Washington City and made the 
editor of the par excellence Douglas paper after 
making use of that expression which, in us, is so 
unpatriotic and heretical. From all this my 
Kentucky friends may see that this opinion is 
heretical in his view only when it is expressed 
by men suspected of a desire that the country 
shall all become free, and not when expressed by 
those fairly known to entertain the desire that 
the whole country shall become slave. When ex- 
pressed by that class of men, it is no wise of- 
fensive to him. In this again, my friends of 
Kentucky, who have Judge Douglas with you. 

There is another reason why you Southern 
people ought to nominate Douglas at your con- 
vention at Charleston. That reason is the won- 
derful capacity of the man; the power he has of 
doing what would seem to be impossible. Let 
me call your attention to one of these apparently 
impossible things. 

Douglas had three or four very distinguished 
men, of the most extreme antislavery views of 
any men in the Republican party, expressing 
their desire for his reélection to the Senate last 
year. That would, of itself, have seemed to be 
a little wonderful, but that wonder is heightened 
when we see that Wise, of Virginia, a man 
exactly opposed to them, a man who believes in 
the divine right of slavery, was also expressing 
his desire that Douglas should be reélected ; that 
another man that may be said to be kindred to 
Wise, Mr. Breckinridge, the Vice-President, and 
of your own State, was also agreeing with the 
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antislavery men in the North that Douglas ought 
to be reélected. Still, to heighten the wonder, a 
senator from Kentucky, whom I have always 
loved with an affection as tender and endearing 
as I have ever loved any man, who was opposed 
to the antislavery men for reasons which seemed 
sufficient to him, and equally opposed to Wise 
and Breckinridge, was writing letters into Illinois 
to secure the reélection of Douglas. Now that 
all these conflicting elements should be brought, 
while at daggers’ points with one another, to 
support him, is a feat that is worthy for you to 
note and consider. It is quite probable that each 
of these classes of men thought, by the reelection 
of Douglas, their peculiar views would gain 
something: itis probable that the antislavery men 
thought their views would gain something; that 
Wise and Breckinridge thought so too, as re- 
gards their opinions; that Mr. Crittenden thought 
that his views would gain something, although 
he was opposed to both these other men. It is 
probable that each and all of them thought that 
they were using Douglas, and it is yet an un- 
solved problem whether he was not using them 
all. If he was, then it is for you to consider 
whether that power to perform wonders is one 
for you lightly to throw away. 

There is one other thing that I will say to you 
in this relation. It is but my opinion; I give it 
to you without a fee. It is my opinion that it is 
for you to take him or be defeated; and that if 
you do take him you may be beaten. You will 
surely be beaten if you do not take him. We, the 
Republicans and others forming the opposition 
of the country, intend to “stand by our guns,” 
to be patient and firm, and in the long run to beat 
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you whether you take him or not. We know 
that before we fairly beat you, we have to beat 
you both together. We know that “you are all 
of a feather,” and that we have to beat you all 
together, and we expect to do it. We don’t in- 
tend to be very impatient about it. We mean 
to be as deliberate and calm about it as it is 
possible to be, but as firm and resolved as it is 
possible for men to be. When we do as we say, 
beat you, you perhaps want to know what we 
will do with you. 

I will tell you, so far as I am authorized to 
speak for the opposition, what we mean to do 
with you. We mean to treat you, as near as we 
possibly can, as Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison treated you. We mean to leave you 
alone, and in no way to interfere with your in- 
stitution; to abide by all and every compromise 
of the Constitution, and, in a word, coming back 
to the original proposition, to treat you, so far 
as degenerated men (if we have degenerated) 
may, according to the example of those noble 
fathers—Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. 
We mean to remember that you are as good as 
we; that there is no difference between us other 
than the difference of circumstances. We mean 
to recognize and bear in mind always that you 
have as good hearts in your bosoms as other 
people, or as we claim to have, and treat you ac- 
cordingly. We mean to marry your girls when 
we have a chance—the white ones, I mean, and I 
have the honor to inform you that I once did 
have a chance in that way. 

I have told you what we mean to do. I want 
to know, now, when that thing takes place, what 
do you mean to do? I often hear it intimated 
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that you mean to divide the Union whenever a 
Republican or anything like it is elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. [A woice: “That is 
so.’ ] “That is so,” one of them says; I wonder 
ifvhe is a Kenttickian? + [ATZO on He iva 
Douglas man.”| Well, then, I want to know 
what you are going to do with your half of it? 
Are you going to split the Ohio down through, 
and push your half off a piece? Or are you 
going to keep it right alongside of us outrageous 
fellows? Or are you going to build up a wall some 
way between your country and ours, by which 
that movable property of yours can’t come over 
here any more, to the danger of your losing it? 
Do you think you can better yourselves on that 
subject by leaving us here under no obligation 
whatever to return those specimens of your mov- 
able property that come hither? You have 
divided the Union because we would not do right 
with you, as you think, upon that subject; when 
we cease to be under obligations to do anything 
for you, how much better off do you think you 
will be? Will you make war upon us and kill us 
all? Why, gentlemen, I think you are as gallant 
and as brave men as live; that you can fight as 
bravely in a good cause, man for man, as any 
other people living; that you have shown your- 
selves capable of this upon various occasions ; but 
man for man, you are not better than we are, and 
there are not so many of you as there are of us. 
You will never make much of a hand at whipping 
us. If we were fewer in numbers than you, I 
think that you could whip us; if we were equal it 
would likely be a drawn battle ; but being inferior 
in numbers, you will make nothing by attempting 
to master us. 
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But perhaps I have addressed myself as long, 
or longer, to the Kentuckians than I ought to 
have done inasmuch as I have said that what- 
ever course you take, we intend in the end to 
beat you. I propose to address a few remarks 
to our friends, by way of discussing with them 
the best means of keeping that promise that I 
have in good faith made. 

It may appear a little episodical for me to 
mention the topic of which I shall speak now. It 
is a favorite proposition of Douglas’s that the 
interference of the General Government, through 
the ordinance of ’87, or through any other act of 
the General Government, never has made, nor 
ever can make, a free State; that the ordinance 
of ’87 did not make free States of Ohio, Indiana, 
or Illinois; that these States are free upon his 
“great principle” of popular sovereignty, because 
the people of those several States have chosen to 
make them so. At Columbus, and probably here, 
he undertook to compliment the people that they 
themselves had made the State of Ohio free, and 
that the ordinance of ’87 was not entitled in any 
degree to divide the honor with him. I have no 
doubt that the people of the State of 
Ohio did make her free according to their own 
will and judgment; but let the facts be remem- 
bered. 

In 1802, I believe, it was you who made your 
first constitution, with the clause prohibiting 
slavery, and you did it, I suppose, very nearly 
unanimously; but you should bear in mind that 
you—speaking of you as one people—that you 
did so unembarassed by the actual presence of 
the institution amongst you; that you made it a 
free State, not with the embarrassment upon you 
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of already having among you many slaves, 
which, if they had been here, and you had sought 
to make a free State, you would not know what 
to do with. If they had been among you, em- 
barrassing difficulties, most probably, would have 
induced you to tolerate a slave Constitution in- 
stead of a free one; as, indeed, these very dif- 
ficulties have constrained every people on this 
continent who have adopted slavery. 

Pray, what was it that made you free? What 
kept you free? Did you not find your country 
free when you came to decide that Ohio should 
be a free State? It is important to inquire by 
what reason you found it so. Let us take an il- 
lustration between the States of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. Kentucky is separated by this river 
Ohio, not a mile wide. A portion of Kentucky, 
by reason of the course of the Ohio, is further 
north than this portion of Ohio in which we now 
stand. Kentucky is entirely covered with 
slavery—Ohio is entirely free from it. What 
made that difference? Was it climate? No! 
A portion of Kentucky was further north than 
this portion of Ohio. Was it soil? No! There 
is nothing in the soil of the one more favorable 
to slave-labor than the other. It was not climate 
or soil that caused one side of the line to be en- 
tirely covered with slavery and the other side 
free of it. What was it? Study over it. Tell 
us, if you can, in all the range of conjecture, if 
there be anything you can conceive of that made 
that difference, other than that there was no law 
of any sort keeping it out of Kentucky, while the 
ordinance of 87 kept it out of Ohio. If there is 
any other reason than this, I confess that it is 
wholly beyond my power to conceive of it. This, 
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then, I offer to combat the idea that that ordi- 
nance has never made any State free. 

I don’t stop at this illustration. I come to the 
State of Indiana; and what I have said as be- 
tween Kentucky and Ohio, I repeat as between 
Indiana and Kentucky; it is equally applicable. 
One additional argument is applicable also to 
Indiana. In her territorial condition she more 
than once petitioned Congress to abrogate the 
ordinance entirely, or at least so far as to sus- 
pend its operation for a time, in order that they 
should exercise the “popular sovereignty” of 
having slaves if they wanted them. The men 
then controlling the General Government, imitat- 
ing the men of the Revolution, refused Indiana 
that privilege. And so we have the evidence 
that Indiana supposed she could have slaves, if 
it were not for that ordinance; that she besought 
Congress to put that barrier out of the way; that 
Congress refused to do so, and it all ended at last 
in Indiana being a free State. Tell me not then 
that the ordinance of ’87 had nothing to do with 
making Indiana a free State, when we find some 
men chafing against and only restrained by that 
barrier. 

Come down again to our State of Illinois. 
The great Northwest Territory, including Ohio, 
Indiana, Illirois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, was 
acquired first, I believe, by the British govern- 
ment, in part, at least, from the French. Before 
the establishment of our independence, it became 
a part of Virginia, enabling Virginia afterward 
to transfer it to the General Government. There 
were French settlements in what is now Illinois, 
and at the same time there were French settle- 
ments in what is now Missouri—in the tract of 
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country that was not purchased till about 1803. 
In these French settlements negro slavery had 
existed for many years—perhaps more than a 
hundred, if not as much as two hundred, years— 
at Kaskaskia, in Illinois, and at St. Genevieve, or 
Cape Girardeau, perhaps, in Missouri. The 
number of slaves was not very great, but there 
was about the same number in each place. They 
were there when we acquired the Territory. 
There was no effort made to break up the rela- 
tion of master and slave, and even the ordinance 
of °87 was not so enforced as to destroy that 
slavery in Illinois; nor did the ordinance apply to 
Missouri at all. 

What I want to ask your attention to, at this 
point, is that Illinois and Missouri came into the 
Union about the same time, Illinois in the latter 
part of 1818, and Missouri, after a struggle, I 
believe, some time in 1820. They had been fill- 
ing up with American people about the same 
period of time, their progress enabling them to 
come into the Union about the same. At the end 
of that ten years, in which they had been so pre- 
paring (for it was about that period of time), the 
number of slaves in Illinois had actually de- 
creased; while in Missouri, beginning with very 
few, at the end of that ten years there were about 
ten thousand. This being so, and it being re- 
membered that Missouri and Illinois are, to a 
certain extent, in the same parallel of latitude,— 
that the northern half of Missouri and the south- 
ern half of Illinois are in the same parallel of 
latitude,—so that climate would have the same 
effect upon one as upon the other; and that in 
the soil there is no material difference so far as 
bears upon the question of slavery being settled 
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upon one or the other; there being none of those 
natural causes to produce a difference in filling 
them, and yet there being a broad difference in 
their filling up, we are led again to inquire what 
‘was the cause of that difference. 

It is most natural to say that in Missouri there 
was no law to keep that country from filling up 
with slaves, while in Illinois there was the ordi- 
nance of ’87. The ordinance being there, slavery 
decreased during that ten years—the ordinance 
not being in the other, it increased from a few to 
ten thousand. Can anybody doubt the reason of 
the difference? 

I think all these facts most abundantly prove 
that my friend Judge Douglas’s proposition, that 
the ordinance of ’87, or the national restriction 
of slavery, never had a tendency to make a free 
State, is a fallacy—a proposition without the 
shadow or substance of truth about it. 

Douglas sometimes says that all the States 
(and it is part of that same proposition I have 
been discussing) that have become free, have be- 
come so upon his “great principle’; that the 
State of Illinois itself came into the Union as a 
slave State, and that the people, upon the “great 
principle” ‘of popular sovereignty, have since 
made it a free State. Allow me but a little while 
to state to you what facts there are to justify 
him in saying that Illinois came into the Union 
as a slave State. 

I have mentioned to you that there were a few 
old French slaves there. They numbered, I 
think, one or two hundred. Besides that, there 
had been a territorial law for indenturing black 
persons. Under that law, in violation of the 
ordinance of ’87, but without any enforcement of 
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the ordinance to overthrow the system, there had 
been a small number of slaves introduced as in- 
dentured persons. Owing to this, the clause for 
the prohibition of slavery was slightly modified. 
Instead of running like yours, that neither slav- 
ery nor involuntary servitude, except for crime, 
of which the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, should exist in the State, they said that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude should 
thereafter be introduced, and that the children of 
indentured servants should be born free; and 
nothing was said about the few old French 
slaves. Out of this fact, that the clause for 
prohibiting slavery was modified because of the 
actual presence of it, Douglas asserts again and 
again that Illinois came into the Union as a slave 
State. How far the facts sustain the conclusion 
that he draws, it is for intelligent and impartial 
men to decide. I leave it with you, with these 
remarks, worthy of being remembered, that that 
little thing, those few indentured servants being 
there, was of itself sufficient to modify a con- 
stitution made by a people ardently desiring to 
have a free constitution; showing the power of 
the actual presence of the institution of slavery 
to prevent any people, however anxious to make 
a free State, from making it perfectly so. I 
have been detaining you longer perhaps than I 
ought to do. 

I am in some doubt whether to introduce an- 
other topic upon which I could talk awhile. 
[Cries of “Go on,’ and “Give us it.’] It is this 
then—Douglas’s popular sovereignty, as a prin- 
ciple, is simply this: If one man chooses to make 
a slave of another man, neither that man nor 
anybody else has a right to object. Apply it to 
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government, as he seeks to apply it, and it is 
this: If, in a new Territory, into which a few 
people are beginning to enter for the purpose of 
making their homes, they choose to either ex- 
clude slavery from their limits, or to establish it 
there, however one or the other may affect the 
: persons to be enslaved, or the infinitely greater 
number of persons who are afterward to inhabit 
that Territory, or the other members of the 
family of communities, of which they are but an 
incipient member, or the general head of the 
family of States as parent of all—however their 
action may affect one or the other of these, there 
is no power or right to interfere. That is 
Douglas’s popular sovereignty applied. Now I 
think that there is a real popular sovereignty in 
the world. I think a definition of popular 
sovereignty, in the abstract, would be about this 
—that each man shall do precisely as he pleases 
with himself, and with all those things which ex- 
clusively concern him. Applied in government, 
this principle would be, that a general govern- 
ment shall do all those things which pertain to 
it, and all the local governments shall do pre- 
cisely as they please in respect to those matters 
which exclusively concern them. 

Douglas looks upon slavery as so insignificant 
that the people must decide that question for 
themselves, and yet they are not fit to decide 
who shall be their governor, judge, or secretary, 
or who shall be any of their officers. These are 
vast national matters, in his estimation; but the 
little matter in his estimation is that of planting 
slavery there. That is purely of local interest, 
which nobody should be allowed to say a word 
about. 
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Labor is the great source from which nearly 
all, if not all, human comforts and necessities 
aredrawn. There isa difference in opinion about 
the elements of labor in society. Some men as- 
sume that there is a necessary connection be- 
tween capital and labor, and that connection 
draws within it the whole of the labor of the 
community. They assume that nobody works 
unless capital excites him to work. They be- 
gin next to consider what is the best way. They 
say there are but two ways—one is to hire men 
and to allure them to labor by their consent; the 
other is to buy the men and drive them to it, and 
that is slavery. Having assumed that, they pro- 
ceed to discuss the question of whether the 
laborers themselves are better off in the condi- 
tion of slaves or of hired laborers, and they 
usually decide that they are better off in the con- 
dition of slaves. 

In the first place, I say that the whole thing is 
a mistake. That there is a certain relation be- 
tween capital and labor, I admit. That it does 
exist, and rightfully exists, I think is true. 
That men who are industrious and sober and 
honest in the pursuit of their own interests 
should after a while accumulate capital, and 
after that should be allowed to enjoy it in peace, 
and also if they should choose, when they have 
accumulated it, to use it to save themselves from 
actual labor, and hire other people to labor for 
them, is right. In doing so, they do not wrong 
the man they employ, for they find men, who 
have not their own land to work upon, or shops 
to work in, and who are benefited by working 
for others—hired laborers, receiving their cap- 
ital for it. Thus a few men that own capital 
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hire a few others, and these establish the rela- 
tion of capital and labor rightfully—a relation 
of which I make no complaint. But I insist that 
that relation, after all, does not embrace more 
than one eighth of the labor of the country. 

[The speaker proceeded to argue that the 
hired laborer, with his ability to become an em- 
ployer, must have every precedence over him 
who labors under inducements of force. He 
continued: | 

I have taken upon myself, in the name of some 
of you, to say that we expect upon these prin- 
ciples to ultimately beat them. In order to do 
so, I think we want and must have a national 
policy in regard to the institution of slavery that 
acknowledges and deals with that institution as 
being wrong. Whoever desires the prevention 
of the spread of slavery and the nationalization 
of that institution, yields all when he yields to 
any policy that either recognizes slavery as being 
right, or as being an indifferent thing. Nothing 
will make you successful but setting up a policy 
which shall treat the thing as being wrong. 
When I say this, I do not mean to say that this 
General Government is charged with the duty of 
redressing or preventing all the wrongs in the 
world; but I do think that it is charged with pre- 
venting and redressing all wrongs which are 
wrongs to itself. This government is expressly 
charged with the duty of providing for the 
general welfare. We believe that the spreading 
out and perpetuity of the institution of slavery 
impairs the general welfare. We believe—nay, 
we know—that that is the only thing that has 
ever threatened the perpetuity of the Union it- 
self. The only thing which has ever menaced 
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the destruction of the government under which 
we live, is this very thing. To repress this 
thing, we think, is providing for the general wel- 
fare. Our friends in Kentucky differ from us. 
We need not make our argument for them; but 
we who think it is wrong in all its relations, or 
in some of them at least, must decide as to our 
own actions, and our own course, upon our own 
judgment. 

I say that we must not interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States where it exists, 
because the Constitution forbids it, and the 
general welfare does not require us to do so. 
We must not withhold an efficient fugitive-slave 
law, because the Constitution requires us, as I 
understand it, not to withhold such a law. But 
we must prevent the outspreading of the institu- 
tion, because neither the Constitution nor general 
welfare requires us to extend it. We must pre- 
vent the revival of the African slave-trade, and 
the enacting by Congress of a territorial slave- 
code. We must prevent each of these things 
being done by either congresses or courts. The 
people of these United States are the rightful 
masters of both congresses and courts, not to 
overthrow the Constitution, but to overthrow 
the men who pervert the Constitution. 

To do these things we must employ instru- 
mentalities. We must hold conventions; we 
must adopt platforms, if we conform to ordinary 
custom; we must nominate candidates; and we 
must carry elections. In all-these things, I think 
that we ought to keep in view our real purpose, 
and in none do anything that stands adverse to 
our purpose. If we shall adopt a platform that 
fails to recognize or express our purpose, or 
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elect a man that declares himself inimical to our 
purpose, we not only take nothing by our suc- 
cess, but we tacitly admit that we act upon no 
other principle than a desire to have “the loaves 
and fishes,” by which, in the end, our apparent 
success is really an injury to us. 

I know that it is very desirable with me, as » 
with everybody else, that all the elements of the 
Opposition shall unite in the next presidential 
election, and in all future time. I am anxious 
that that should be, but there are things seriously 
to be considered in relation to that matter. If 
the terms can be arranged, I am in favor of the 
union. But suppose we shall take up some man, 
and put him upon one end or the other of the 
ticket, who declares himself against us in regard 
to the prevention of the spread of slavery, who 
turns up his nose and says he is tired of hearing 
anything more about it, who is more against us 
than against the enemy—what will be the issue? 
Why, he will get no slave States after all—he 
has tried that already until being beat is the rule 
for him. If we nominate him upon that ground, 
he will not carry a slave State, and not only so, 
but that portion of our men who are high-strung 
upon the principle we really fight for will not go 
for him, and he won't get a single electoral vote 
anywhere, except, perhaps, in the State of Mary- 
land. There is no use in saying to us that we 
are stubborn and obstinate because we won't do 
some such thing as this. We cannot do it. We 
cannot get our men to vote it. I speak by the 
card, that we cannot give the State of Illinois in 
such case by fifty thousand. We would be flat- 
ter down than the “Negro Democracy” them- 
selves have the heart to wish to see us. 
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After saying this much, let me say a little on 
the other side. There are plenty of men in the 
slave States that are altogether good enough for 
me to be either President or Vice-President, pro- 
vided they will profess their sympathy with our 
purpose, and will place themselves on such 
ground that our men, upon principle, can vote 
for them. There are scores of them—good men 
in their character for intelligence, and talent. 
and integrity. If such an one will place himself 
upon the right ground, I am for his occupying 
one place upon the next Republican or Opposi- 
tion ticket. I will heartily go for him. But un- 
less he does so place himself, I think it is a mat- 
ter of perfect nonsense to attempt to bring about 
a union upon any other basis; that if a union be 
made, the elements will scatter so that there can 
be no success for such a ticket, nor anything like 
success. The good old maxims of the Bible are 
applicable, and truly applicable, to human 
affairs, and in this, as in other things, we may 
say here that he who is not for us is against us; 
he who gathereth not with us scattereth. I 
should be glad to have some of the many good, 
and able, and noble men of the South to place 
themselves where we can confer upon them the 
high honor of an election upon one or the 
other end of our ticket. It would do my soul 
good to do that thing. It would enable us to 
teach them that, inasmuch as we select one of 
their own number to carry out our principles, we 
are free from the charge that we mean more 
than we say. 

But, my friends, I have detained you much 
longer than I expected to do. I believe I may 
allow myself the compliment to say that you 
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have stayed and heard me with great patience, 
for which I return you my most sincere thanks. 


The Advantages of “Thorough Cultivation,” 
and the Fallacies of the “Mud-sill” Theory 
of Labor’s Subjection to Capital. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE WISCONSIN STATE AcRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY, AT MILWAUKEE. SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1859. 


Members of the Agricultural Society and 
Citizens of Wisconsin: Agricultural fairs are be- 
coming an institution of the country. They are 
useful in more ways than one. They bring us 
together, and thereby make us better acquainted 
and better friends than we otherwise would be. 
From the first appearance of man upon the earth 
down to very recent times, the words “stranger” 
and “enemy” were quite or almost synonymous. 
Long after civilized nations had defined robbery 
and murder as high crimes, and had affixed 
severe punishments to them, when practiced 
among and upon their own people respectively, 
it was deemed no offense, but even meritorious, 
to rob and murder and enslave strangers, 
whether as nations or as individuals. Even yet, 
this has not totally disappeared. The man of 
the highest moral cultivation, in spite of all 
which abstract principle can do, likes him whom 
he does know much better than him whom he 
does not know. To correct the evils, great and 
small, which spring from want of sympathy and 
from positive enmity among strangers, as nations 
or as individuals, is one of the highest functions 
of civilization. To this end our agricultural 
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fairs contribute in no small degree. They ren- 
der more pleasant, and more strong, and more 
durable the bond of social and political union 
among us. Again, if, as Pope declares, “happi- 
ness is our being’s end and aim,” our fairs con- 
tribute much to that end and aim, as occasions of 
recreation, as holidays. Constituted as man is, 
he has positive need of occasional recreation, and 
whatever can give him this associated with virtue 
and advantage, and free from vice and disad- 
vantage, is a positive good. Such recreation 
our fairs afford. They are a present pleasure, 
to be followed by no pain as a consequence; they 
are a present pleasure, making the future more 
pleasant. ‘ 

But the chief use of agricultural fairs is to aid 
in improving the great calling of agriculture in 
all its departments and minute divisions; to 
make mutual exchange of agricultural dis- 
covery, information, and knowledge; so that, at 
the end, all may know everything which may 
have been known to but one or to but few, at the 
beginning; to bring together especially all which 
is supposed to be not generally known because 
of recent discovery or invention. 

And not only to bring together and to impart 
all which has been accidentally discovered and 
invented upon ordinary motive, but by exciting 
emulation for premiums, and for the pride and 
honor of success,—of triumph, in some sort,—to 
stimulate that discovery and invention into ex- 
traordinary activity. In this these fairs are kin- 
dred to the patent clause in the Constitution of 
the United States, and to the department and 
practical system based upon that clause. 

One feature, I believe, of every fair is a 
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regular address. The Agricultural Society of` 
the young, prosperous, and soon to be great 
State of Wisconsin has done me the high honor 
of selecting me to make that address upon this 
occasion—an honor for which I make my pro- 
‘found and grateful acknowledgment. 

I presume I am not expected to employ the 
time assigned me in the mere flattery of the 
farmers as a class. My opinion of them is that, 
in proportion to numbers, they are neither better 
nor worse than other people. In the nature of 
things they are more numerous than any other 
class; and I believe there really are more at- 
tempts at flattering them than any other, the 
reason of which I cannot perceive, unless it be 
that they can cast more votes than any other. 
On reflection, I am not quite sure that there is 
not cause of suspicion against you in selecting 
me, in some sort a politician and in no sort a 
farmer, to address you. 

But farmers being the most numerous class, 
it follows that their interest is the largest 
interest. It also follows that that interest is 
most worthy of all to be cherished and cultivated 
—that if there be inevitable conflict between that 
interest and any other, that other should yield. 

Again, I suppose it is not expected of me to 
impart to you much specific information on 
agriculture. You have no reason to believe, and 
do not believe, that I possess it; if that were 
what you seek in this address, any one of your 
own number or class would be more able to 
furnish it. You, perhaps, do expect me to give 
some general interest to the occasion, and to 
make some general suggestions on practical mat- 
ters. I shall attempt nothing more. And in 
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such suggestions by me, quite likely very little 
will be new to you, and a large part of the rest 
will be possibly already known to be erroneous. 

My first suggestion is an inquiry as to the 
effect of greater thoroughness in all the depart- 
ments of agriculture than now prevails in the 
Northwest—perhaps I might say in America. 
_ To speak entirely within bounds, it is known that 
fifty bushels of wheat, or one hundred bushels of 
Indian corn, can be produced from an acre. 
Less than a year ago I saw it stated that a man, 
by extraordinary care and labor, had produced 
of wheat what was equal to two hundred bushels 
from an acre. But take fifty of wheat, and one 
hundred of corn, to be the possibility, and com- 
pare it with the actual crops of the country. 
Many years ago I saw it stated, in a patent-office 
report, that eighteen bushels was the average 
crop throughout the United States; and this 
year an intelligent farmer of Illinois assured me 
that he did not believe the land harvested in that 
State this season had yielded more than an aver- 
age of eight bushels to the acre; much was cut, 
and then abandoned as not worth threshing, and 
much was abandoned as not worth cutting. As 
to Indian corn, and indeed, most other crops, 
the case has not been much better. For the last 
four years I do not believe the ground planted 
with corn in Illinois has produced an average of 
twenty bushels to the acre. It is true that here- 
tofore we have had better crops with no better 
cultivation, but I believe it is also true that the 
soil has never been pushed up to one half of its 
capacity. 

What would be the effect upon the farming 
interest to push the soil up to something near its 
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full capacity? Unquestionably it will take more 
labor to produce fifty bushels from an acre than 
it will to produce ten bushels from the same 
acre; but will it take more labor to produce fifty 
bushels from one acre than from five? Unques- 
tionably thorough cultivation will require more 
z labor to the acre; but will it require more to the 
s bushel? If it should require just as much to the 
“bushel, there are some probable, and several cer- 
tain, advantages in favor of the thorough 
practice. It is probable it would develop those 
unknown causes which of late years have cut 
down our crops below their former average. It 
is almost certain, I think, that by deeper plow- 
ing, analysis of the soils, experiments with 
manures and varieties of seeds, observance of 
seasons, and the like, these causes would be dis- 
covered and remedied. It is certain that 
thorough cultivation would spare half, or more 
than half, the cost of land, simply because the 
same produce would be got from half, or from 
less than half, the quantity of land. This prop- 
osition is self-evident, and can be made no 
plainer by repetitions or illustrations. The cost 
of land is a great item, even in new countries, 
and it constantly grows greater and greater, in 
comparison with other items, as the country 
grows older. 

It also would spare the making and maintain- 
ing of inclosures for the same, whether these in- 
closures should be hedges, ditches, or fences. 
This again is a heavy item—heavy at first, and 
heavy in its continual demand for repairs. I re- 
member once being greatly astonished by an 
apparently authentic exhibition of the proportion 
the cost of an inclosure bears to all the other 
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expenses of the farmer, though I cannot remem- 
ber exactly what that proportion was. Any 
farmer, if he will, can ascertain it in his own 
case for himself. 

Again, a great amount of locomotion is spared 
by thorough cultivation. Take fifty bushels of 
wheat ready for harvest, standing upon a single 
acre, and it can be harvested in any of the 
known ways with less than half the labor which 
would be required if it were spread over five 
acres. This would be true if cut by the old 
hand-sickle; true, to a greater extent, if by the 
scythe and cradle; and to a still greater extent, 
if by the machines now in use. These machines 
are chiefly valuable as a means of substituting 
animal-power for the power of men in this 
branch of farm-work. In the highest degree of 
perfection yet reached in applying the horse- 
power to harvesting, fully nine tenths of the 
power is expended by the animal in carrying 
himself and dragging the machine over the field, 
leaving certainly not more than one tenth to be 
applied directly to the only end of the whole 
operation—the gathering in of the grain, and 
clipping of the straw. When grain is very thin 
on the ground, it is always more or less inter- 
mingled with weeds, chess, and the like, and a 
large part of the power is expended in cutting 
these. It is plain that when the crop is very 
thick upon the ground, a larger proportion of 
the power is directly applied to gathering in and 
cutting it; and the smaller to that which is totally 
useless as an end. And what I have said of 
harvesting is true in a greater or less degree of 
mowing, plowing, gathering in of crops gener- 
ally, and indeed of almost all farm-work. 
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The effect of thorough cultivation upon the 
farmer’s own mind, and in reaction through his 
mind back upon his business, is perhaps quite 
equal to any other of its effects. Every man is 
proud of what he does well, and no man is proud 
of that he does not well. With the former his 
heart is in his work, and he will do twice as 
much of it with less fatigue; the latter he per- 
forms a little imperfectly, looks at it in disgust, 
turns from it, and imagines himself exceedingly 
tired—the little he has done comes to nothing 
for want of finishing. 

The man who produces a good full crop will 
scarcely ever let any part of it go to waste; he 
will keep up the inclosure about it, and allow 
neither man nor beast to trespass upon it; he 
will gather it in due season, and store it in per- 
fect security. Thus he labors with satisfaction, 
and saves himself the whole fruit of his labor. 
The other, starting with no purpose for a full 
crop, labors less, and with less satisfaction, al- 
lows his fences to fall, and cattle to trespass, 
gathers not in due season, or not at all. Thus 
the labor he has performed is wasted away, little 
by little, till in the end he derives scarcely any- 
thing from it. 

The ambition for broad acres leads to poor 
farming, even with men of energy. I scarcely 
ever knew a mammoth farm to sustain itself, 
much less to return a profit upon the outlay. I 
have more than once known a man to spend a 
respectable fortune upon one, fail, and leave it, 
and then some man of modest aims get a small 
fraction of the ground, and make a good living 
upon it. Mammoth farms are like tools or 
weapons which are too heavy to be handled; 
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erelong they are thrown aside at a great 
loss. 

The successful application of steam-power to 
farm-work is a desideratum—especially a steam- 
plow. It is not enough that a machine operated 
by steam will really plow. To be successful, it 
must, all things considered, plow better than can 
be done with animal-power. It must do all the 
work as well, and cheaper; or more rapidly, so 
as to get through more perfectly in season; or in 
some way afford an advantage over plowing 
with animals, else it is no success. I have never 
seen a machine intended for a _ steam-plow. 
Much praise and admiration are bestowed upon 
some of them, and they may be, for aught I 
know, already successful; but I have not per- 
ceived the demonstration of it. I have thought 
a good deal, in an abstract way, about a steam- 
plow. That one which shall be so contrived as 
to apply the larger proportion of its power to the 
cutting and turning the soil, and the smallest, to 
the moving itself over the field, will be the best 
one. A very small stationary-engine would 
draw a large gang of plows through the ground 
from a short distance to itself; but when it is 
not stationary, but has to move along like a 
horse, dragging the plows after it, it must have 
additional power to carry itself; and the diff- 
culty grows by what is intended to overcome it; 
for what adds power also adds size and weight 
to the machine, thus increasing again the de- 
mand for power. Suppose you construct the 
machine so as to cut a succession of short fur- 
rows, say a rod in length, transversely to the 
course the machine is locomoting, something 
like the shuttle in weaving. In such case the 
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whole machine would move north only the width 
of a furrow, while in length the furrow would be 
a rod from east to west. In such case a very 
large proportion of the power would be applied 
to the actual plowing. But in this, too, there 
' would be difficulty, which would be the getting 
of the plow into and out of the ground, at the 
end of all these short furrows. 

I believe, however, ingenious men will, if they 
have not already, overcome the difficulty I have 
suggested. But there is still another, about 
which I am less sanguine. It is the supply of 
fuel, and especially water, to make steam. 
Such supply is clearly practicable; but can the 
expense of it be borne? Steamboats live upon 
the water, and find their fuel at stated places. 
Steam-mills and other stationary steam-ma- 
chinery have their stationary supplies of fuel 
and water. Railroad-locomotives have their 
regular wood and water stations. But the 
steam-plow is less fortunate. It does not live 
upon the water, and if it be once at a water-sta- 
tion, it will work away from it, and when it gets 
away cannot return without leaving its work, at 
a great expense of its time and strength. It will 
occur that a wagon-and-horse team might be 
employed to supply it with fuel and water; but 
this, too, is expensive; and the question recurs, 
“Can the expense be borne?” When this is 
added to all other expenses, will not plowing 
cost more than in the old way? 

It is to be hoped that the steam-plow will be 
finally successful, and if it shall be, “thorough 
cultivation”—putting the soil to the top of its 
capacity, producing the largest crop possible 
from a given quantity of ground—will be most 
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favorable for it. Doing a large amount of work 
upon a small quantity of ground, it will be as 
nearly as possible stationary while working, and 
as free as possible from locomotion, thus ex- 
pending its strength as much as possible upon its 
work, and as little as possible in traveling. Our 
thanks, and something more substantial than 
thanks, are due to every man engaged in the 
effort to produce a successful steam-plow. Even 
the unsuccessful will bring something to light 
which, in the hands of others, will contribute to 
the final success. I have not pointed out diffi- 
culties in order to discourage, but in order that, 
being seen, they may be the more readily over- 
come. 

The world is agreed that labor is the source 
from which human wants are mainly supplied. 
There is no dispute upon this point. From 
this point, however, men immediately diverge. 
Much disputation is maintained as to the best 
way of applying and controlling the labor ele- 
ment. By some it is assumed that labor is avail- 
able only in connection with capital—that no- 
body labors, unless somebody else owning 
capital, somehow, by the use of it, induces him 
to do it. Having assumed this, they proceed to 
consider whether it is best that capital shall hire 
laborers, and thus induce them to work by their 
own consent, or buy them, and drive them to it, 
without their consent. Having proceeded so 
far, they naturally conclude that all laborers are 
naturally either hired laborers or slaves. They 
further assume that whoever is once a hired 
laborer, is fatally fixed in that condition for life; 
and thence again, that his condition is as bad as, 
or worse than, that of a slave. This is the 
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“mud-sill” theory. But another class of rea- 
soners hold the opinion that there is no such 
relation between capital and labor as assumed; 
that there is no such thing as a free man being 
fatally fixed for life in the condition of a hired 
laborer; that both these assumptions are false, 
and all inferences from them groundless. They 
hold that labor is prior to, and independent of, 
capital; that, in fact, capital is the fruit of labor, 
and could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed; that labor can exist without capital, 
but that capital could never have existed without 
labor. Hence they hold that labor is the 
superior—greatly the superior—of capital. 

They do not deny that there is, and probably 
always will be, a relation between labor and 
capital. The error, as they hold, is in assuming 
that the whole labor of the world exists within 
that relation. A few men own capital; and that 
few avoid labor themselves, and with their 
capital hire or buy another few to labor for them. 
A large majority belong to neither class— 
neither work for others, nor have others work- 
ing for them. Even in all our slave States ex- 
cept South Carolina, a majority of the whole 
people of all colors are neither slaves nor mas- 
ters. In these free States, a large majority are 
neither hirers nor hired. Men, with their 
families—wives, sons, and daughters—work for 
themselves, on their farms, in their houses, and 
in their shops, taking the whole product to them- 
selves, and asking no favors of capital on the 
one hand, nor of hirelings or slaves on the other. 
It is not forgotten that a considerable number of 
persons mingle their own labor with capital— 
that is, labor with their own hands, and also buy 
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slaves or hire free men to labor for them; but 
this is only a mixed, and not a distinct, class. 
No principle stated is disturbed by the existence 
of this mixed class. Again, as has already 
been said, the opponents of the “mud-sill” theory 
insist that there is not, of necessity, any such 
thing as the free hired laborer being fixed to that 
condition for life. There is demonstration for 
saying this. Many independent men in this as- 
sembly doubtless a few years ago were hired | 
laborers. And their case is almost, if not quite, 
the general rule. 

The prudent, penniless beginner in the world 
labors for wages awhile, saves a surplus with 
which to buy tools or land for himself, then 
labors on his own account another while, and at 
length hires another new beginner to help him. 
This, say its advocates, is free labor—the just, 
and generous, and prosperous system, which 
opens the way for all, gives hope to all, and 
energy, and progress, and improvement of con- 
dition to all. If any continue through life in the 
condition of the hired laborer, it is not the fault 
of the system, but because of either a dependent 
nature which prefers it, or improvidence, folly, 
or singular misfortune. I have said this much 
about the elements of labor generally, as intro- 
ductory to the consideration of a new phase 
which that element is in process of assuming. 
The old general rule was that educated people 
did not perform manual labor. They managed 
to eat their bread, leaving the toil of producing 
it to the uneducated. This was not an insup- 
portable evil to the working bees, so long as the 
class of drones remained very small. But now, 
especially in these free States, nearly all are 
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educated—dquite too nearly all to leave the labor 
of the uneducated in any wise adequate to the 
support of the whole. It follows from this that 
henceforth educated people must labor. Other- 
wise, education itself would become a positive 
and intolerable evil. No country can sustain in 
idleness more than a small percentage of its 
numbers. The great majority must labor at 
something productive. From these premises the 
problem springs, “How can labor and education 
be the most satisfactorily combined ?” 

By the “mud-sill” theory* it is assumed that 
labor and education are incompatible, and any 
practical combination of them impossible. Ac- 
cording to that theory, a blind horse upon a 
tread-mill is a perfect illustration of what a 
laborer should be—all the better for being blind, 
that he could not kick understandingly. Ac- 
cording to that theory, the education of laborers 
is not only useless but pernicious and dangerous. 
In fact, it is, in some sort, deemed a misfortune 
that laborers should have heads at all. Those 
same heads are regarded as explosive materials, 
only to be safely kept in damp places, as far as 
possible from that peculiar sort of fire which 
ignites them. A Yankee who could invent a 
strong-handed man without a head would re- 
ceive the everlasting gratitude of the “mud-sill” 
advocates. 

But free labor says, “No.” Free labor argues 
that as the Author of man makes every indi- 
vidual with one head and one pair of hands, it 

*Enunciated by James H. Hammond, Senator from 
South Carolina, 1857 to 1861. In a speech in the Senate 
he said that cultivated society necessarily rested on an 


inferior class, that of labor, just as a house stood on mud- 
sills: that is, sills lying directly on the ground. 
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was probably intended that heads and hands 
should codperate as friends, and that that partic- 
ular head should direct and control that pair of 
hands. As each man has one mouth to be fed, 
and one pair of hands to furnish food, it was 
probably intended that that particular pair of 
hands should feed that particular mouth—that 
each head is the natural guardian, director, and 
protector of the hands and mouth inseparably 
connected with it; and that being so, every head 
should be cultivated and improved by whatever 
will add to its capacity for performing its 
charge. In one word, free labor insists on uni- 
versal education. 

I have so far stated the opposite theories of 
“mud-sill” and “free labor,’ without declaring. 
any preference of-my own between them. On 
an occasion like this, I ought not to declare any. 
I suppose, however, I shall not be mistaken in 
assuming as a fact that the people of Wisconsin 
prefer free labor, with its natural companion, 
education. 

This leads to the further reflection that no 
other human occupation opens so wide a field for 
the profitable and agreeable combination of labor 
with cultivated thought, as agriculture. I know 
nothing so pleasant to the mind as the discovery 
of anything that is at once new and valuable— 
nothing that so lightens and sweetens toil as the 
hopeful pursuit of such discovery. And how 
vast and how varied a field is agriculture for 
such discovery! The mind, already trained to 
thought in the country school, or higher school, 
cannot fail to find there an exhaustless source of 
enjoyment. Every blade of grass is a study; 
and to produce two where there was but one is 
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both a profit and a pleasure. And not grass 
alone, but soils, seeds, and seasons—hedges, 
ditches, and fences—draining, droughts, and 
irrigation—plowing, hoeing, and harrowing— 
reaping, mowing, and threshing—saving crops, 
pests of crops, diseases of crops, and what will 
prevent or cure them—implements, utensils, and 
machines, their relative merits, and how to im- 
prove them—hogs, horses, and cattle—sheep, 
goats, and poultry—trees, shrubs, fruits, plants, 
and flowers—the thousand things of which these 
are specimens—each a world of study within 
itself. 

In all this, book-learning is available. <A 
capacity and taste for reading gives access to 
whatever has already been discovered by others. 
It is the key, or one of the keys, to the already 
solved problems. And not only so: it gives a 
relish and facility for successfully pursuing the 
unsolved ones. The rudiments of science are 
available, and highly available. Some knowl- 
edge of botany assists in dealing with the vege- 
table world—with all growing crops. Chemistry 
assists in the analysis of soils, selection and ap- 
plication of manures, and in numerous other 
ways. The mechanical branches of natural 
philosophy are ready help in almost everything, 
but especially in reference to implements and 
machinery. 

The thought recurs that education—cultivated 
thought—can best be combined with agricultural 
labor, or any labor, on the principle of thorough 
work; that careless, half-performed, slovenly 
work makes no place for such combination; and 
thorough work, again, renders sufficient the 
smallest quantity of ground to each man; and 
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this, again, conforms to what must occur in a 
world less inclined to wars and more devoted to 
the arts of peace than heretofore. Population 
must increase rapidly, more rapidly than in 
former times, and erelong the most valuable of 
all arts will be the art of deriving a comfortable 
subsistence from the smallest area of soil. No 
community whose every member possesses this 
art, can ever be the victim of oppression in any 
of its forms. Such community will be alike 
independent of crowned kings, money kings, and 
land kings. 

But, according to your programme, the award- 
ing of premiums awaits the closing of this 
address. Considering the deep interest neces- 
sarily pertaining to that performance, it would 
be no wonder if I am already heard with some 
impatience. I will detain you but a moment 
longer. Some of you will be successful, and 
such will need but little philosophy to take them 
home in cheerful spirits; others will be disap- 
pointed, and will be in a less happy mood. To 
such let it be said, “Lay it not too much to 
heart.” Let them adopt the maxim, “Better 
luck next time,” and then by renewed exertion 
make that better luck for themselves. 

And by the successful and unsuccessful let it 
be remembered that while occasions like the 
present bring their sober and durable benefits, 
the exultations and mortifications of them are 
but temporary ; that the victor will soon be van- 
quished if he relax in his exertion; and that the 
vanquished this year may be victor the next, in 
spite of all competition. 

It is said an Eastern monarch once charged 
his wise men to invent him a sentence to be ever 
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in view, and which should be true and appropri- 
ate in all times and situations. They presented 
him the words, “And this, too, shall pass away.” 
How much it expresses! How chastening in the 
hour of pride! How consoling in the depths of 
affliction! “And this, too, shall pass away.” 
And yet, let us hope, it is not quite true. Let us 
hope, rather, that by the best cultivation of the 
physical world beneath and around us, and the 
intellectual and moral world within us, we shall 
secure an individual, social, and political pros- 
perity and happiness, whose course shall be on- 
ward and upward, and which, while the earth 
endures, shall not pass away. 
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